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Our  abftraft  ideas  are  to  us  the  meafures  of 
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Of  particles. 
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i.  Particles  connect  parts,  or  whole  fentences 

together. 
2.   In  them  confifts  the  art  of  well  fpeaking. 
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10.  Hence  unavoidable  obfcurity  in  ancient  au- 

thors. 
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20.  The  caufe  of  this   abufe,  a  fuppofition  of 
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22.  Sixthly,  A  fuppofition,  that  words  have  a 

certain  and  evident  fignification. 

23.  The  ends  of  language      Firft,  To  convey 

our  ideas. 
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4.  Mifufe  of  words,  the  caufe  of  great  errors. 
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6.  And  wrangling. 

7.  Inftance,  bat  and  bird. 

8.  Firft,  Remedy  to  ufe  no  word  without  an 

idea. 
p.  Secondly,  To  have  diftind  ideas  annexed  to 
them  in  modes. 
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11.  Thirdly,  Propriety. 

12.  Fourthly,   To  make  known  their  meaning. 

13.  And  that  three  ways. 
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22.  The  ideas  of  their  powers  beft  by  definition. 
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Of      Ideas. 

CHAP.     XXII. 
Of  Mixed  Modes. 

$  I.  Mixed  modes,  ivhat.  \  2.  Made  by  the  mind. 
§  3.  Sometimes  got  by  the  explication  of  their 
names.  §  4.  The  name  ties  the  parts  of  mixed 
modes  into  one  idea.  §  5.  The  caufe  of  making 
mixed  modes.  §  6.  Why  ivords  in  one  language 
have  none  anfivering  in  another.  §  7.  And  lan- 
guages change.  \  8.  Mixed  modes,  where  they 
exij}.  \  9.  Hoiv  we  get  the  ideas  of  mixed  modes. 
§  IO.  Motion,  thinking,  and  poiuer,  have  been 
mfl  modified.  \  1 1.  Several ivords Jeemitig  to fg- 
tiify  action,  fignify  but  the  effect.  §12.  Mixed 
modes  made  alfo  of  other  ideas. 

j  i.  T  TAVING  treated  of  fimple  modes  in 

■      I      the  foregoing    chapters,  and  given 

•*-  -*•     feveral    inftances   of    fome   of     the 

moft  confiderable  of  them,   to  ihew 

what  they  are,  and  how  we  come  by  them  ;  we 

are  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  thofe  we 

call  mixed  modes,    fuch  are  the  complex  ideas 
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we  mark  by  the  names  obligation,  drunhennefs,  a 
lie,  £sV. ;  which,  confiding  of  feveral  combina- 
tions of  fimple  ideas  of  different  kinds,  I  have  call- 
ed mixed  modes,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  more 
fimple  modes,  which  confift  only  of  fimple  ideas 
of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe  mixed  modes  being  al- 
fo  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas,  as  are  not 
looked  upon  to  be  characteriftical  marks  of  any 
real  beings  that  have  a  Heady  exiftence,  but  feat- 
tercd  and  independent  ideas,  put  together  by  the 
mind,  are  thereby  diitinguifhed  from  the  complex 
ideas  of  fubftances. 

§  2.  That  the  mind,  in  refpec"t,  of  its  fimple 
ideas,  is  wholly  paffive,  and  receives  them  all  from 
the  exiftence  and  operations  of  things,  fuch  as 
fenfation  or  reflection  offers  them,  without  being 
able  to  make  any  one  idea,  experience  fhews  us. 
hut  if  we  attentively  confider  thefe  ideas  I  call  mixed 
modes,  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  we  fhall  find  their 
original  quite  different.  The  mind  often  exer- 
cifes  an  adtive  power  in  making  thefe  feveral  com- 
binations: for  it  being  once  furnifhed  with  fimple 
ideas,  it  can  put  them  together  in  feveral  compo- 
fitions,  and  fo  make  variety  of  complex  ideas, 
without  examining  whether  they  exift  fo  together 
in  nature.  And  hence,  I  think,  it  is,  that  thefe 
ideas  are  called  notions ;  as  if  they  had  their 
original,  and  conflant  exiftence,  more  in  the 
thoughts  of  men,  than  in  the  reality  of  things  •, 
and  to  form  fuch  ideas,  it  fufficed,  that  the  mind 
puts  the  parts  of  them  together,  and  that  they 
were  confiftent  in  the  underftanding,  without  con- 
fidering  whether  they  had  any  real  being :  though 
I  do  not  deny,  but  feveral  of  them  might  be  ta- 
ken from  observation,  and  the  exiftence  of  feveral 
fimple  ideas  fo  combined,  as  they  are  put  together 
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in  the  underflanding.  For  the  man  who  firfl 
framed  the  idea  of  hypocrify,  might  have  either 
taken  it  at  firffc  from  the  obfervation  of  one,  who 
made  ihew  of  good  qualities,  which  he  had  not ; 
or  elie  have  framed  that  idea  in  his  mind,  without 
having  any  fuch  pattern  to  fafhion  it  by.  For  it 
is  evident,  that  in  the  beginning  of  languages  and 
focieties  of  men,  feveral  of  thofe  complex  ideas, 
which  were  confequent  to  the  conflitutions  efla- 
blifhed  amongflthem,  mufl  needs  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  men,  before  they  exifted  any-where  elfe  j 
and  that  many  names  that  flood  for  fuch  complex 
ideas  were  in  ufe,  and  fo  thofe  ideas  framed,  be- 
fore the  combinations  they  flood  for  ever  exifted. 

§  3.  Indeed,  now  that  languages  are  made,  and 
abound  with  words  flanding  for  fuch  combina- 
tions, an  ufeful  way  of  getting  thefe  complex  ideas, 
is  by  the  explication  of  thofe  terms  that  fland  for 
them.  For  confifling  of  a  company  of  fimple 
ideas,  combined,  they  may,  by  words  Handing  for 
thofe  fimple  ideas,  be  reprefented  to  the  mind  of 
one  who  underflands  thofe  words,  though  that 
complex  com!  ination  of  fimple  ideas  were  never 
offered  to  his  mind  by  the  real  exiflence  of  things. 
Thus  a  man  may  come  to  have  the  idea  of  facri- 
lege  or  murder i  by  enumerating  to  him  the  fimple 
ideas  which  thefe  words  fland  for,  without  ever 
feeing  either  of  them  committed. 

§  4.  Every  mixed  mode,  confifling  of  many  di- 
ftin£l  fimple  ideas,  it  feems  reafonable  to  inquire, 
whence  it  has  its  unity;  and  how  fuch  a  precife 
multitude  comes  to  make  but  one  idea,  fince  that 
combination  does  not  always  exifl  together  in 
nature?  To  which  I  anfwer,  It  is  plain  it  has 
its  unity  from  an  a£l  of  the  mind  combining  thofe 
feveral   fimple   ideas  together,    and   confidering 
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them  as  one  complex  one,  confiding  of  thofe 
parts:  and  the  mark  of  this  union,  or  that  which 
is  looked  on  generally  to  complete  it,  is  one  name 
given  to  that  combination.  For  it  is  by  their 
names  that  men  commonly  regulate  their  account 
of  their  diftinet  fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  feldom 
allowing  or  considering  any  number  of  fimple 
ideas,  to  make  one  complex  one,  but  fuch  col- 
lections as  there  be  names  for.  Thus,  though 
the  killing  of  an  old  man  be  as  fit  in  nature  to  be 
united  into  one  complex  idea,  asthe  killing  a  man's 
father  ;  yet,  there  being  no  name  Handing  precife- 
ly  for  the  one,  as  there  is  the  name  of  parricide 
to  mark  the  other,  it  is  not  taken  for  a  particular 
complex  idea,  nor  a  diftincl  fpecies  of  actions, 
from  that  of  killing  a  young  man,  or  any  other 
man. 

§  5.  If  we  fhould  inquire  a  little  farther,  to  fee 
what  it  is  that  occafions  men  to  make  feveral  com- 
binations of  fimple  ideas  into  diftincl:,  and,  as  it 
were,  fettled  modes,  and  negiecl  others,  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things  thcmfelves,  have  as  much  an 
aptnefs  to  be  combined,  and  make  diftincl:  ideas, 
we  fhall  find  the  reafon  of  it  to  be  the  end  of  lan- 
guage ;  which  being  to  mark  or  communicate 
mens  thoughts  to  one  another  with  all  the  dif- 
patch  that  may  be,  they  ufually  make  fuch  col- 
leclions  of  ideas  into  complex  modes,  and  affix 
names  to  them,  as  they  have  frequent  ufe  of  in 
their  way  of  living  and  converfation,  leaving  o- 
thers,  which  they  have  but  feldom  an  occafion  to 
mention,  loofe  and  without  names,  that  tie  them 
together  :  they  rather  chufing  to  enumerate,  when 
they  have  need,  fuch  ideas  as  make  them  up,  by 
the  particular  names  that  ftand  for  them,  than  to 
trouble  their  memories  by  multiplying  of  complex 
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ideas  with  names  to  them,  which  they  feldom  or 
never  have  any  occafion  to  make  ufe  of. 

§  6.  This  (hews  us  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
there  are  in  every  language  many  particular  words, 
which  cannot  be  rendered  by  any  one  fingle  word 
for  another  :  for  the  feveral  fafhions,  cuftoms,  and 
manners  of  one  nation,  making  feveral  combina- 
tions of  ideas  familiar  and  neceffary  in  one,  which 
another  people  have  had  never  any  occafion  to 
make  or,  perhaps,  fo  much  as  take  notice  of, 
names  come  of  courfe  to  be  annexed  to  them,  to 
avoid  long  periphrafes  in  things  of  daily  converfa- 
tion  y  and  to  they  become  fo  many  diftindt  com- 
plex ideas  in  their  minds.  Thus  £rr«x«c-^»j  a- 
mongft  the  Greeks,  and  profcriptio  amongft  the 
Romans,  were  words  which  other  languages  had 
no  names  that  exactly  anfwered,  becaufe  they 
flood  for  complex  ideas,  which  were  not  in  the 
minds  of  the  men  of  other  nations.  Where 
there  was  no  fuch  cuftom,  there  was  no  no- 
tion of  any  fuch  adtions  j  no  ufe  of  fuch  combi- 
nations of  ideas,  as  were  united,  and,  as  it  were, 
tied  together  by  thofe  terms  :  and  therefcre  in  o- 
ther  countries  there  were  no  names  for  them. 

§  7.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee  the  reafon,  why 
languages  conftantly  change,  take  up  new,  and 
lay  by  old  terms  :  becaufe  change  of  cuftoms  and 
opinions  bringing  with  it  new  combinations  of  i- 
tleas,  which  it  is  neceffary  frequently  to  think  on, 
and  talk  about,  new  names,  to  avoid  long  dc- 
fcriptions,  are  annexed  to  them  ;  and  fo  they  be- 
come new  fpecics  of  complex  modes.  "What  a 
number  of  different  ideas  are  by  this  means  wrap- 
ped up  in  one  Ihort  found,  and  how  much  of  our 
time  and  breath  is  thereby  faved,  any  one  will  fee, 
who  will  but  take  the  pains  to  enumerate  all  the 
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ideas  that  either  reprieve  or  appeal  Hand  for  ;  and 
inftead  of  either  of  thofe  names,  ufeaperip&rajis, 
to  make  any  one  underftand  their  meaning. 

§  8.  Though  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  confider 
this  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  words, 
•and  their  ufe  ;  yet  I  could  not  avoid  to  take  thus 
much  notice  here  of  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
which  being  fleeting,  and  tranfient  combinations 
of  fimple  ideas,  which  have  but  a  fhort  exiftence 
any-where,  but  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  there 
too  have  no  longer  any  exiftence  than  whilft  they 
are  thought  on,  have  not  fo  much  any-where  the 
appearance  of  a  conftant  and  lading  exiftence,  as 
in  their  names :  which  are  therefore,  in  thefe  fort 
of  ideas,  very  apt  to  be  taken  for  the  ideas 
themfelves.  For  if  we  mould  inquire  where  the 
idea  of  a  triumph,  or  apotheqfu,  exifts,  it  is  evi- 
dent they  could  neither  of  them  exift  altogether 
any-where  in  the  things  themfelves,  being  actions 
that  required  time  to  their  performance,  and  fo 
could  never  all  exift  together  :  and  as  to  the  minds 
of  men,  where  the  ideas  of  thefe  actions  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  lodged,  they  have  there  too  a  very 
uncertain  exiftence  ;  and  therefore  we  are  apt  to 
annex  them  to  the  names  that  excite  them  in  us. 

§  9.  There  are  therefore  three  ways  whereby 
we  get  the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes.  1.  By 
experience  and  obfervation  of  things  themfelves. 
Thus  by  feeing  two  men  wreftle  or  fence,  we  get 
the  idea  of  wreftling  or  fencing.  2.  By  inven- 
tion, or  voluntary  putting  together  of  feveral  fim- 
ple ideas  in  our  own  minds  :  fo  he  that  firft  in- 
vented printing,  or  etching,  had  an  idea  of  it  in 
his  mind,  before  it  ever  exifted.  3.  Which  is  the 
moil  ufual  way,  by  explaining  the  names  of  ac- 
tions we  never  faw,  or  notions  we  cannot  fee  :  and 
by  enumerating  and  thereby,  as  it  were,  fetting 
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before  our  imaginations  all  thofe  ideas  which  go  to 
the  making  them  up,  and  are  the  constituent  parts 
of  them.  For  having,  by  fenfation  and  reflection, 
ftored  our  minds  with  fimple  ideas,  and  by  ufe 
got  the  names  that  (land  for  them,  we  can  by  thofe 
names  rcprefent  to  another  any  complex  idea  we 
would  have  him  conceive  ;  fo  that  it  has  in  it  no 
fimple  ideas  but  what  he  knows,  and  has,  with 
us,  the  fame  name  for.  For  all  our  complex  ideas 
are  ultimately  refolvable  into  fimple  ideas,  of 
which  they  are  compounded,  and  originally  made 
up,  though  perhaps  their  immediate  ingredients 
as  I  may  fo  fay,  are  alfo  complex  ideas.  Thus 
the  mixed  mode,  which  the  word  lie  ftands  for, 
is  made  of  thefe  fimple  ideas :  1 .  Articulate  founds. 

2.  Certain    ideas    in   the   mind  of  the  fpeaker. 

3.  Thofe  words  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas.  4.  Thofe 
figns  put  together  by  affirmation  or  negation,  o- 
therwife  than  the  ideas  they  Hand  for,  are  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker.  I  think  I  need  not  go  any  far- 
ther in  the  analyfis  of  that  complex  idea,  we  call 
a  lie  :  what  I  have  faid  is  enough  to  fhew,  that 
it  is  made  up  of  fimple  ideas  :  and  it  could  not  be 
but  an  offenfive  tedioufnefs  to  my  reader,  to  trou- 
ble him  with  a  more  minute  enumeration  of  every 
particular  fimple  idea  that  goes  to  this  complex 
one  ;  which,  from  what  has  been  faid,  he  cannot 
but  be  able  to  make  out  to  himfelf.  The  fame 
may  be  done  in  all  our  complex  ideas  whatfoever ; 
which,  however  compounded  and  decompounded, 
may  at  laft  be  refolved  into  fimpie  ideas,  which 
are  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  or  thought  we 
have,  or  can  have.  Nor  mall  we  have  rcafon  to 
fear,  that  the  mind  is  hereby  Hinted  to  too  fcanty 
a  number  of  ideas,  if  we  confider,  what  an  inex- 
haustible Hock  of  fimple  modes,  number  and  fi- 
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-gure  alone  affords  us.  How  far  then  mixed  modes, 
which  admit  of  the  various  combinations  of  dif- 
ferent fimple  ideas,  and  their  infinite  modes,  are 
from  being  few  and  fcanty,  we  may  eafily  ima- 
gine. So  that  before  we  have  done,  we  fhall  fee, 
that  no-body  need  be  afraid  he  fhall  not  have 
fcope  and  compafs  enough  for  his  thoughts  to 
range  in,  though  they  be,  as  I  pretend,  confined 
only  to  fimple  ideas  received  from  fenfation  or  re- 
flection, and  their  feveral  combinations. 

§  io.  It  is  worth  our  obferving,  which  of  all 
our  fimple  ideas  have  been  moft  modified,  and 
had  moll  mixed  modes  made  out  of  them,  with 
names  given  to  them  :  and  thofe  have  been  thefe 
three  ;  thinking,  and  motion,  (which  are  the  two 
ideas  which  comprehend  in  them  all  action),  and 
power,  from  whence  thefe  aclions  are  conceived 
to  flow.  Thefe  fimple  ideas,  I  fay,  of  thinking, 
motion,  and  power,  have  been  thofe  which  have 
been  moft  modified  ;  and  out  of  whofe  modifica- 
tions have  been  made  moft  complex  modes,  with 
names  to  them.  For  a£tion  being  the  great  bufi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  matter  about 
which  all  laws  are  converfant,  it  is  no  wander 
that  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking  and  motion 
ihould  be  taken  notice  of,  the  ideas  of  them  ob- 
ierved  and  laid  up  in  the  memory,  and  have 
names  affigned  to  them  ;  without  which,  laws 
could  be  but  iil-made,  or  vice  and  diforder  repref- 
fed.  Nor  could  any  communication  be  well  had 
amongft  men,  without  fuch  complex  ideas,  with 
names  to  them  :  and  therefore  men  have  fettled 
names,  and  fuppofed  fettled  ideas,  in  their  minds, 
of  modes  of  aclions  diftinguifhed  by  their  caufes, 
means,  objedls,  ends,  inftruments,  time,  place, 
and  other  circumftances ;  and  alfo  of  their  powers 
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fitted  for  thofe  actions,  v.  g.  boldnefs  is  the  power 
to  fpeak  or  do  what  we  intend  before  others, 
without  fear  or  diforder  •>  and  the  Greeks  call  the 
confidence  of  fpeakingbya  peculiar  name,  ■aaffnr.mt 
which  power  or  ability  in  man  of  doing  any  thing, 
when  it  has  been  acquired  by  frequent  doing  the 
fame  thing,  is  that  idea  we  name  habit :  when  it 
is  forward,  and  ready  upon  every  occafion  to  break 
into  action,  we  call  it  difpojition.  Thus  tefrinefs  is 
a  difpofition,  or  aptnefs,  to  be  angry. 

To  conclude,  let  us  examine  any  modes  of  ac- 
tion, v.  g.  confideration  and  ajfent,  which  are  ac- 
tions of  the  mind  •,  running  and  fpeahing,  which 
are  actions  of  the  body  ;  revenge  and  murder  t 
which  are  actions  of  both  together,  and  we  (hall 
find  them  but  fo  many  collections  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  together  make  up  the  complex  one  figni- 
fied  by  thofe  names. 

§  1 1.  Power  being  the  fource  from  whence  all 
action  proceeds,  the  fubftances  wherein  thefe 
powers  are  when  they  exert  this  power  into  act, 
are  called  caufei ;  and  the  fubftances  which  there- 
upon are  produced,  or  the  fimple  ideas  which  are 
introduced  into  any  fubject  by  the  exerting  of  that 
power,  are  called  effects.  The  efficacy  whereby 
the  new  fubftance  or  idea  is  produced,  is  called, 
in  the  fubject  exerting  that  power,  action  ;  but  in 
the  fubjecl  wherein  any  fimple  idea  is  changed  or 
produced,  it  is  called pajfion  :  which  efficacy,  how- 
ever various,  and  the  effects  almoft  infinite,  yet 
we  can,  I  think,  conceive  it,  in  intellectual  agents, 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  modes  of  thinking  and  will- 
ing ;  in  corporeal  agents,  nothing  elfe  but  modi- 
fications of  motion.  I  fay,  I  think  we  cannot 
conceive  it  to  be  any  other  but  thefe  two  :  for 
whatever  fort  of  action,  belides  thefe,  produces 
C  3 
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any  effects,  I  confefs  myfelf  to  have  no  notion, 
nor  idea  of;  and  fo  it  is  quite  remote  from  my 
thoughts,  apprehenfions,  and  knowledge,  and  as 
much  in  the  dark  to  me  as  five  other  fenfes,  or  as 
the  ideas  of  colours  to  a  blind  man :  and  therefore 
many  words,  which  feem  to  exprefs  fome  action, 
fignify  nothing  of  the  action,  or  modus  operandi,  at 
all,  but  barely  the  effect,  with  fome  circumftances 
of  the  fubject  wrought  on,  or  caufe  operating  ; 
v.  g.  creation,  annihilation,  contain  in  them  no 
idea  of  the  action,  or  manner  whereby  they  are 
produced,  but  barely  of  the  caufe,  and  the  thing 
done.  And  when  a  countryman  fays  the  cold 
freezes  water,  though  the  word  freezing  feems  to 
import  fome  action,  yet  truly  it  fignifies  nothing 
but  the  effect,  viz.  that  water,  that  was  before 
fluid,  is  become  hard  and  confident,  without 
containing  any  idea  of  the  action  whereby  it  is 
done. 

§  12.  I  think  I  fhall  not  need  to  remark  here, 
that  though  power  and  action  make  the  greateft 
part  ^>f  mixed  modes,  marked  by  names,  and  fa- 
miliar in  the  minds  and  mouths  of  men  ;  yet  o- 
ther  fimple  ideas,  and  their  feveral  combinations, 
are  not  excluded  ;  much  lefs,  I  think,  will  it  be 
neceffary  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  mixed  modes 
which  have  been  fettled,  with  names  to  them. 
That  would  be  to  make  a  dictionary  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  words  made  ufe  of  in  divinity,  e- 
thics,  law,  and  politics,  and  feveral  other  fciences. 
All  that  is  requifite  to  my  prefent  defign,  is,  to 
{hew  what  fort  of  ideas  thofe  are  which  I  call 
mixed  modes ;  how  the  mind  comes  by  them;  and 
lhat  they  are  compofitions  made  up  of  fimple  ideas 
got  from  fenfation  and  reflection  ;  which  I  fup- 
pofe  I  have  done, 
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C  H  A  P.     XXIII. 

Of  our  complex  Ideas  of  Sub  fiances. 

$  I.  Ideas  of  fubflances,  how  made.  §  2.  Our  idea  of 
fubjiance  in  general.  §  3 — 6.  Of  the  forts  of fubfl  a  li- 
ce s.  §  4.  No  clear  idea  of  Jub fiance  in  general. 
§  5.  As  clear  an  idea  of  fpirit  as  body.  §  6.  Of  the 
forts  of  fubflances.  §  7.  Power,  a  great  part  of 
our  complex  ideas  of  fubflances.  §  8.  And  why. 
§  9.  Three  forts  of  ideas  make  our  complex  ones 
of  fubflances.  §  10.  Powers  make  a  great  part 
of  our  complex  ideas  of  fubflances.  §11.  The 
new  fecondary  qualities  of  bodies  would  difappear, 
if  we  could  difcover  the  primary  ones  of  their  mi' 
nute  parts.  §  12.  Our  faculties  of  d'fcovery 
fuited  to  our  Jl  ate.  $  13.  Conjecture  about  fpi- 
rit s.  §  14.  Complex  ideas  of  fubflances.  §15. 
Idea  of  fpritual  fubflances,  as  clear  as  of  bodily 
fubflances.  §  16.  No  idea  of  abflracl  fubjiance. 
§  I  7.  The  cohefion  of  f olid  parts ,  and  impulf  , 
the  primary  ideas  of  body.  §  18.  Thinking  and 
motility ,  the  primary  ideas  of  fpirit.  §  1 9-— 21. 
Spirits  capable  of  motion.  §  22.  Idea  of  foul 
and  body  compared.  §  23  —  27.  Cohefion  of  fo- 
lid parts  in  body,  as  hard  to  be  conceived  as  think- 
ing in  afoul.  §  28,  29.  Communication  of  mo- 
tion by  impulfe  or  by  thought,  equally  intelligible. 
§  30.  Idea  of  body  and  fpirit  compared.  §  31. 
The  notion  of  fpirit  involves  no  more  diff cully  in 
it,  than  that  of  body.  §  32.  We  know  nothing 
beyond  our  fimple  ideas.  §  33 — 35.  Idea  of  God. 
§  36.  No  ideas  in  our  complex  one  of  fpirit  s,  but 
thofe  got  from  fenfation  or  refleclion.  §  37.  Re- 
capitulation. 
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§  i.  r  |  ""*  H  E  mind  being,  as  I  have  declared, 
I  furnifhed  with  a  greater  number  of  the 
fimple  ideas,  conveyed  in  by  the  fenfes,  as  they 
are  found  in  exterior  things,  or  by  reflection  on 
its  own  operations,  takes  notice  aifo,  that  as  cer- 
tain numbers  of  thofe  fimple  ideas  go  conftantly 
together  •,  which  being  prefumed  to  belong  to  one 
thing,  and  words  being  fuited  to  common  appre- 
hensions, and  made  ufe  of  for  quick  difpatch,  are 
called,  fo  united  in  one  fubje£t,  by  one  name  ; 
which,  by  inadvertency,  we  are  apt  afterwards  to 
talk  of,  and  confider  as  one  fimple  idea,  which 
indeed  is  a  complication  of  many  ideas  together  j 
becaufe,  as  I  have  faid,  not  imagining  how  thefe 
fimple  ideas  can  fubfift  by  themfelves,  we  accu- 
ftom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  fome  fubjlratiimy  where- 
in they  do  fubfift,  and  from  which  they  do  refult  \ 
which  therefore  we  call  substance  *. 

1  This  fection,  which  was  intended  only  to  mew 
how  the  individuals  of  diftincl  fpecies  of  fubftances 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  fimple  ideas,  and  fo  to  have 
fimple  names,  viz.  from  the  fuppofed  fimple  fub- 
jlratum  or  fub fiance,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the 
thing  itfelf  in  which  inhere,  and  from  which  refulted 
that  complication  of  ideas  by  which  it  was  reprefented 
to  us,  hath  been  miftaken  for  an  account  of  the  idea 
of  fubftance  in  general  ;  and  as  fuch,  hath  been  repre- 
hended in  thefe  words:  But  how  comes  the  general 
idea  of  fubftance  to  be  framed  in  our  minds  P  Is  this 
by  abjl  railing  and  enlarging  fimple  ideas  ?  No  :  '  But 
'  it  is  by  a  complication  of  many  fimple  ideas  together : 
*  becaufe,  not  imagining  how  thefe  fimple  ideas  enn  fub- 
'  fift  by  themfelves,  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to  fuppofe 
'  fome  ftbjlratum  wherein  they  do  fubfift,  and  from 
'whence  they  do  refult;   which  therefore  we  call 
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§  2.  So  that  if  any  one  will  examine  himfelf 
concerning  his  notion  of  pure  fubftancein  general, 
he  will  find  he  has  no  other  idea  of  it  at  all,  but 
only  a  fuppofition  of  he  knows  not  what  fup- 

'  fubfance.''  And  is  this  all  indeed  that  is  to  he  [aid 
for  the  being  of fubflance,  that  we  accuftom  ourfelves 
to  fuppofe  a  fubftratum  ?  //  that  cujiom  grounded  up- 
on true  reafon  or  not  ?  If  not,  then  accidents  or 
modes  mufl  fubfifl  of  them fe Ives  ;  and  thefe  fimple  i- 
deas  need  no  tortoi/e  to  fupport  them  :  for  figures  and 
colours,  &<:.  -would  do  wedl  enough  of  the?)if elves,  bat 
J or  fame  fancies  men  have  accuflomed  themfelves  to. 

To  which  objection  of  the  bifhop  of  Worcester, 
our  author  anfwers  thus  f  :  Herein  j  our  lordfhip  feems 
to  charge  me  with  two  faults  :  one,  that  J  make  the 
general  idea  of  fubflance  to  be  framed,  not  by  abflrac- 
ting  and  enlarging  fimplt  ideas,  but  by  a  complication 
of  many  fimple  ideas  together  :  the  other,  as  if  I  had 
faid,  the  being  cf  fub fiance  had  no  other  foundation 
but  the  fancies  of  men. 

As  to  the  firft  of  thefe,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  your 
lordfhip,  that  I  fay,  in  more  places  than  one,  and  par- 
ticularly book  iii.  chap.  iii.  \  6.  and  book  i.  chap.  xi. 
§  9.;  where,  ex  prof^jfo,  I  treat  of  abftraction  and 
general  ideas,  that  they  are  all  made  by  abftracling, 
and  therefme  could  not  be  underftood  to  mean,  that 
that  of  fubftance  was  made  any  other  way  ;  however, 
my  pen  might  havefiipt,  or  the  negligence  of  expjel- 
fion,  where  I  might  have  fomething  elfe  than  the  ge- 
neral idea  of  fubltance  in  view,  might  make  me  feem 
to  fay  fo. 

That  I  was  not  fpeaking  of  the  general  idea  of  fub- 
ftance in  the  pafTage  your  lordfliip  quotes,  is  manifeit 
from  the  title  of  that  chapter,  which  is,  Of  the  ccw' 
plex  ideas  of  fubjlances.     And  the  firft  lection  of  it, 

•  la  his  firft  letter  to  that  billiop,  p.  27,  &c. 
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port  of  fuch  qualities,  which  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fimple  ideas  in  us  ;  which  qualities  are 
commonly  called   accidents.     If  any  one   fhould 

which  your  lordfhip  cites  for  thofe  words,  you  have 
fet  down. 

In  which  words  I  do  not  obferve  any  that  deny  the 
general  idea  offubj'tance  to  be  made  by  abjlraclien.  nor 
any  that  fay,  it  is  made  by  a  complication  of  many  Jim' 
plea  ideas  together.  But  fpeaking  in  that  place  of  the 
ideas  of  diftinct  fubftances,  fuch  as  man,  horfe, 
gold,  &c.  I  fay  vhey  are  made  up  of  certain  combina- 
tions of  fimple  ideas,  which  combinations  are  looked 
upon,  each  of  them,  as  one  fimple  idea,  though  they 
were  many  ;  and  we  call  it  by  one  name  of  fubjlance, 
though  made  up  of  modes,  from  the  cuftom  of  fup- 
pofing  a  fub/lratum,  wherein  that  combination  does 
iubfift.  So  that  in  this  paragraph  I  only  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  idea  of  diftinct  fubftances,  fuch  as  oak, 
elephant,  iron,  &c  how,  though  they  are  made  up 
of  diftinct  complications  of  modes,  yet  they  are  look- 
ed on  as  one  idea  called  by  one  name,  as  making  di- 
ftimft  forts  of  fubftances. 

But  that  my  notion  of  fub fiance  in  general  is  quite 
different  from  thefe,  and  has  no  fuch  combination  of 
fimple  ideas  in  it,  is  evident  from  the  immediate  fol- 
lowing words,  where  I  fay  f  :  The  idea  of  pure  fub- 
jlance in  general,  is  only  a  fuppofition  of -we  know  net 
what  f'.pport  of  fuch  qualities  as  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fimple  ideas  in  us.  And  thefe  two  I  plainly 
diftinguifli  all  along  ;  particularly  where  I  fay,  What- 
ever therefore  be  the  fecret  and  abftrafl  nature  of  fub- 
jlance in  general,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular 
difiinQ  fur  (lances,  are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations 
t>f fimple  ide.is  co-exi fling  in  fuch,  though  unknown  caufe* 
if  their  anion,  as  iHahes  the  whole  fubfijl  of  itfelf. 

t  Book  ii-  chap.  23.   §  2o 
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be  aflced,  what  is  the  fubje£l  wherein  colour  or 
weight  inheres,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fay, 
but  the  folid  extended  parts  :  and  if  he  were  de- 
manded what  is  it  that  that  folidity  and  exten- 

The  other  thing  laid  to  my  charge,  is  as  if  I  took 
the  being  of  fubftance  to  be  doubtful,  or  rendered  it 
fo  by  the  imperfect  and  ill-grounded  idea  I  have  given 
of  it.  To  which  I  beg  leave  to  fay,  that  I  ground 
not  the  being,  but  the  idea  of  fubftance,  on  our  ac- 
cuftoming  ourfelves  to  fuppofe  fome  fiibjlratum ;  for 
it  is  of  the  idea  alone  I  fpe;'k  there,  and  not  of  the 
being  of  fab!} .nee.  Andhaving  every  where  affirmed  and 
built  upon  it,  that  a  man  is  a  fubftance,  I  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  queftion  or  doubt  of  the  being  of  fubftance, 
till  I  can  queftion  or  doubt  of  my  own  being.  Far- 
ther, I  fay  \,  Senfation  convinces  its,  that  there  are 
folid,  extended  fibjfances,  and  reflection,  that  there 
are  thinking  ones.  So  that  I  think  ilie  being  of  fub- 
ftance is  not  fhaken  by  what  I  have  faid :  and  if  the 
idea  of  itfhonldbe,  yet  (the  being  of  things  depending 
not  on  our  ideas)  the  b  ing  of  fiibflance  would  not  be 
at  all  fhaken  by  my  fa%  ing,  we  had  but  an  obfeure  im- 
perfect idea  of  it,  and  that  that  idea  came  from  our 
accuftoming  eur&lves  to  fuppofe  fome  fuhflratum  -,  or 
indeed,  if  1  mould  fay,  we  had  no  idea  of  fubftance 
at  all.  For  a  great  many  things  may  be,  and  are 
granted  to  have  a  being,  and  be  in  nature,  of  which 
we  have  no  ideas.  For  example,  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed but  there  are  diftincl  fpecies  of  feparate  fpirits, 
of  which  yet  we  have  no  diftincl  ideas  at  all  :  it  can- 
not be  queftioned  but  fpirits  have  ways  of  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts,  and  yet  we  have  no  idea  of  it 
at  all. 

The  being  then  of  fubftance  being  fafe  and  fecure, 
notwithstanding  anything!  have  faid,  let  us  fee  whether 

f  Book  ii.   chap.  23.   5  29. 
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f?on  inhere  in,  he  would  not  be  in  a  much  better 
cafe,  than  the  Indian  before  mentioned,  who, 
faying  that  the  world  was  fupported  by  a  great 
elephant,  was  afked,  what  the  elephant  refted 
on  ?  To  which  his  anfwer  was,  A  great  tortoife: 
but  being  again  pre  fled  to  know  what  gave  fup- 
port  to  the  broad-backed  tortoife,  replied,  Some- 
thing, he  knew  not  what.  And  thus  here,  as  in  all 
other  cafes,  where  we  ufe  words  without  having 
clear  and  diftincT:  ideas,  we  talk  like  children  ; 
who  being  queftioned  what  fuch  a  thing  is, 
which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer,  That  it  is  fomething;  which  in  truth 

the  idea  of  it  he  not  fo  too.  Your  loidfhip  afks  with 
concern,  And  is  this  all  indeed  that  is  to  be  faid  for 
the  being  (if  your  lordfhip  pleafe,  let  it  be  the  idea) 
of  fab 'lance,  '  that  we  accuftpm  our  fe  Ives  to  fippofe  a 
'  iubftratuir  V  Is  that  c'tj:om  grounded  upon  true  rea- 
fon  or  no  ?  I  have  faid  that  ir  is  grounded  upon 
this-j-,  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  fin: fie  ideas  of 
fen  fib  le  qualities  jhouid fubfifl  alone,  ana  'her  fore 
we  fuppofe  them  to  exffl  m,  and  io  be  fupported  by  jome 
co?nmon  fuh'jeCl ,■  which  fupport.  we  denote  by  the 
7iame  fuhflance  Which,  1  think,  is  a  true  reafon, 
becaufe  it  is  the  fame  your  lordflup  grounds  the  fuppo- 
lition  of  a  fubfir&tuin  on,  in  this  verv  page  ;  even  on 
the  repugnancy  to  our  conceptions,  that  jnodes  and  ac- 
cidents JJjould  fubfif  by  themfeives.  So  that  I  have 
the  good  luck  to  agree  here  with  your  lordfhip  :  and 
confeqnently  conclude  I  have  your  approbation  in 
this,  that  the  fubjlratum  to  modes  or  accidents, 
which  is  our  idea  of  fubftance  in  general,  is  founded 
in  this,  That  we  cannot  conceive  how  modes  or  acci- 
dents can  fib ft ft  by  themj  elves. 

f  Book  ii    chap.  23.  §  4. 
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fignifies  no  more,  when  fo  ufed  either  by  children 
or  men,  but  that  they  know  not  what*  and  that 
the  thing  they  pretend  to  know  and  talk  of,  is 
what  they  have  no  diflin£l  idea  of  at  all,  and  fo  are 
perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and  in  the  dark.  The 
idea  then  we  have,  to  which  we  give  the  general 
name  fubflance^  being  nothing  but  the  fuppofed, 
but  unknown  fupport  of  thefe  qualities,  we  find 
exiiting,  which  we  imagine  cannot  fubfiflyf/zf  re 
fubjlanle,  without  fomething  to  fupport  them,  we 
call  that  fupport fubjlcnfa  ;  which,  according  to 
the  true  import  of  the  word,  is,  in  plain  Englifh, 
(landing  under y  or  upholding  2. 

3  From  this  paragraph,  there  hath  been  railed  an 
objection  by  the  bifhop  of  Worcefler,  as  if  our  author's 
doctrine  here  concerning  ideas,  had  almoft  difcarded 
fib  fiance  out  of  ihe  world :  his  words  in  this  fecond 
paragraph,  being  brought  to  prove,  that  he  is  one  of 
the  gentlemen  of  this  new  way  of  reafoning,  that  have 
I'h-jojl  difcarded  JubJIance  out  of  the  rcafonuble  part  ojf 
the  world.  To  which  our  author  replies  *  :  This, 
my  lord,  isanaccufation,  which  your  lordfhip  will  par- 
ti <n  me,  if  I  do  not  readily  know  what  to  plead  to, 
becaufe  1  do  not  underftand  what  is  almoft  to  difcard 
ance  out  of  the  re  a  finable  part  of  the  world.  If 
your  lordfliip  means  by  it,  that  I  deny  or  doubt,  that 
there  is  in  the  world  any  fuch  thing  as  fubfljance,  t  La? 
your  lordihip  will  acquit  me  of,  when  your  lordfliip 
looks  again  in  this  twenty-third  chapter  of  the  fecond 
book,  which  you  have  cited  more  than  once  ;  where 
you  will  find  thefe  words,  \  4.  H'hcn  we  talk  or  think 
of  any  particular  fort  oj  corporeal  J 'ubj.'ances,  as  horfe, 
(hue,  &c.  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of  them, 
be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of thofe  fez- ere  I  Jim- 
pie  ideas  of  fen  fib  le  qualities,    which  we  ufe  to  find  11- 

•  In  his  firft  letter  to  ibr.t  bifhop,   p.  6,  &c. 
Vol.  U.  D 
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§  3.  An  obfcure  and  relative  idea  of  fubftance 
in  general,  being  thus  made,  we  come  to  have 
the  ideas  of  particular  forts  of  fubjlances,  by  col- 
lecting fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  as  are 

united  in  the  thing,  called  horfe  or  jlone  ;  yet  becaufe 
ive  cannot  conceive  how  they  fhould  fubfifl  alone ,  nor 
one  in  another,  we  fuppofe  them  exijling  in,  andfup- 
ported  by  fome  common  fubjecJ  ;  which  fupport  we  de- 
note by  the  name  fubftance ;  though  it  be  certain,  we 
have  no  clear  or  dijiincl  idea  of  that  thing  we  fuppofe 
a  fupport.  And  again,  §  5.  The  fame  thing  happens  con- 
cerning the  operations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  rea- 
foning,  fearing,  &c.  which  we  considering  not  to  fub- 
fifl of  themfelves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  be- 
long to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  are  apt  to  think 
thofe  the  aftions  of  fome  other  fib  fiance,  which  we  call 
fpirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident,  that  having  no  other 
idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but  fomething  wherein  thofe 
many  fmple  qualities,  which  affffl  our fenfes,  do  fub- 
f'ft>  h  fuPP°finS  a  fubflance,  wherein  thinking,  know- 
ing, doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.  do  Jub/i/i  ; 
•we  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  nature  or  fubjfauce  of 
fpirit,  as  we  have  of  body  ;  the  one  being  Juppofed 
to  be  [without  knowing  what  it  is)  the  fubftratum  of 
thofe  fimple  ideas  we  have  fro??i  without  ;  and  the  0- 
tlnr  fuppofe d  [with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it  is)  to 
be  the  fubftratum  to  thofe  operations,  which  we  experi- 
ment in  or/rfelves  within.  And  again,  \  6.  What- 
ever therefore  be  the  fecret  nature  of  fubflanc*  in  ge- 
neral,  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  particular  dijiincl  fub- 
ftances,  are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations  of  fimple 
ideas  co-exifling  in  fuch,  though  unknown,  caufe  of 
their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubjiji  of  it fe  If.  And 
1  farther  fay  in  the  fame  feclion,  Thai  we  fuppofe  thefe 
combinations  to  rejl  in,  and  to  be  adherent  to  that  un- 
known common  fubjetf,  which  inheres  not  in  any  thing 
elfe,     And  that  our  complex  ideas  of  fub]lance>    be- 
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by  experience  and  obfervation  of  mens  fenfes, 
taken  notice  of  to  exift  together,  and  are  therefore 
fuppofed  to  flow  from  the  particular  internal  con- 
ftitution,  or  unknown  effence  of  that  fubitance. 

fides  all  thofe  pmple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have 
always  the  confufed  idea  of  fomething  to  which  they 
belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfifi ;  and  therefore  when 
we  [peak  of  any  fort  of  fub  fiance,  we  fay  it  is  a  thing 
having  fuch  and  fuch  qualities  ;  a  body  is  a  thing  that 
is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of  motion  ;  a  fpiritt 
a  thing  capable  of  thinking. 

Thefe,  and  the  like  faihions  of  fpeaking,  intimate, 
that,  the  fubitance  is  fuppofed  always  fome thing,  be- 
lides  theextenfiou,  figure,  folidity,  motion,  thinking, 
or  other  obfervable  idea,  though  we  know  not  what 
it  is. 

Cur  idea  of  body,  I  fay  *,  is  an  extended folidfub- 
fance  ;  and  our  idea  of  our  fouls,  is  of  a  fub fiance 
that  thinks.  So  that  as  long  as  there  is  any  fuch 
thing  as  body  or  fpirit  in  the  world,  Iha\c  done  no- 
tiling  towards  the  difcar  ding  fub  fiance  out  of  the  rea- 
fon.ibie  part  of  the  world.  Nay,  as  long  as  there  is 
any  finiple  idea  or  fenfible  quality  left,  according  to 
my  way  of  arguing,  fubitance  cannot  bedifcarded,  be- 
caufeall  fimple  ideas,  all  fenfible  qualities,  carry  with 
them  a  fuppofition  of  a  fub  fir  at  um  to  exift  in,  and  of 
a  fubftance  where  they  inhere;  and  of  this  that  whole 
chapter  is  fo  full,  that  I  challenge  any  one  who  reads 
it,  to  think  1  have  ahnojl,  or  one  jot,  difcarded  fub' 
fiance  out  of  the  reafonable  part  of  the  world.  And 
of  this,  man,  horfe,  fun,  water,  iron,  diamond,  &c. 
which  I  have  mentioned  of  diftinft  forts  of  fubftances, 
will  be  my  witneffes  as  long  as  any  fuch  things  remain 
in  being;  of  which  I  fay  f,  That  the  ideas  of  fub. 
fiances  are  fuch  combinations  of  fun  pie  ideas,  as  are  ta. 

*  Book  ii.  chap.  23.  §  22. 
f  Book.  ii.  chap.  12.   §6. 
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Thus  we  come  to  have  the  ideas  of  a  man,  horfe, 
gold,  water,  t*fc. ;  of  which  fubftances,  whether 
any  one  has  any  other  clear  idea,  farther  than  of 
certain  farr.ple  ideas  co-exifting  together,  I  appeal 

ken  to  reprefent  dijlinfl  particular  things,  fuhfjling  by 
themfelves,  in  -which  the  fppefed  or  confufed  idea  of 
fubjiana  is  always  the  fir ji  and  chief . 

If  by  almojl  discarding  fubftauce  out  of  the  reaj on- 
able  part  cf  the  -world,  your  lordfhip  means,  that  I 
havedeftroyed,  and  aimofi  difcarded  the  true  idea  we 
have  of  it,  by  calling  it  zfubftratum.  A  fuppofnion 
of  we  knew,  not  what  fupport  of  '/itch  qualities  as  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  jitnple  ideas  in  us,  an  obfcure  rela- 
tive idea  f.  That  without  knowing  what  it  is,  it  is 
that  which  pupports  accidents  ;  fo  that  offubjlance,  we 
have  no  idea  of  what  it  is,  but  pv.ly  a  confufed  obfcure 
en;  of  what  it  does  %  :  I  muft  confels  this,  and  the 
like  I  have  faid  of  our  idea  of  fubftance  ;  and  mould 
be  very  glad  to  be  convinced  by  your  lordfhip,  or  any 
body  elfc,  that  I  have  fpoken  too  meanly  of  it.  Ke 
that  would  {hew  me  a  more  clear  and  diftinct  idea  of 
fubftance,  would  do  me  a  kindnefs  I  ihould  thank  him 
for.  But  this  is  the  bed  I  can  hitherto  find,  either 
in  my  own  thoughts,  or  in  the  books  of  logicians ; 
for  their  account  or  idea  of  it  is,  that  it  is  Ens,  cr 
res  per  fe  fubfifftns,  et  fubjlans  accidentibus  ;  which, 
in  effect,  is  no  more  but  that  fubftance  is  a  being  or 
thing,  or  in  fhort,  fomeihing  they  know  not  what,  or 
of  which  they  have  no  clearer  idea,  than  that  it  is 
fomething  which  fupports  accidents,  or  other  fimpJe 
ideas  or  modes,  or  an  accident.  So  that  I  do  not  fee 
but  Burgerfdicins,  Sanderfon,  and  the  whole  tribe  i  f 
logicians,  muft  be  reckoned  with  the  gentlemen  of  tk  t 
?iew  way  of  resi  Coning,  who  have  a  I  mo  ft  difcarded  fub- 
ftance out  of  the  reasonable  part  of  the  world. 

f  Book  ii.  chap-  23.  §  1,  2,  3. 
j  Beck  ii.  chap.   13.  §  19. 
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to  every  one's  own  experience.  It  is  the  ordinary 
qualities  obfervable  in  iron,  or  a  diamond,  put 
together,  that  make  the  true  complex  idea  of  thofe 
fubftances,  which  a  fmith  or  a  jeweller  commonly 

Butfuppofing,  my  lord,  that  T,  or  thefe  gentlemen, 
logicians  of  note  in  the  fchools,  mould  own,  that  we 
have  a  very  imperfect,  obfcure,  inadequate  idea  of 
fubftance,  would  it  not  be  a  little  too  hard  to  charge 
us  with  difcarding  fubftance  out  of  the  world  ?  For 
what  almoft  difcarding,  and  reafonable  part  of  the 
world,  fignifies,  I  muft  confefs  I  do  not  clearly  com- 
prehend :  but  let  almoft  and  reafonable  part  fignify 
here  what  they  will,  for  I  dare  fay  your  lordfhip 
meant  fomething  by  them  ;  would  not  your  lordfhip 
think  you  were  a  little  hurdly  dealt  with,  if,  for  ac- 
knowledging yourfelf  tohave  a  very  imperfect  and  ina- 
dequate idea  of  God,  or  of  feveral  other  things  which 
in  this  very  treatife  you  confefs  our  underftandings 
come  fhort  in,  and  cannot  comprehend,  you  fhould  be 
accufed  to  be  one  of  thefe  gentlemen  that  have  almoft 
difcarded  God.  or  thofe  other  myfterious  things, 
whereof  you  contend  we  have  very  imperfect  and  ina- 
dequate ideas,  out  of  the  reafonable  -world ?  For  I 
fuppofe  your  lordfhip  means  by  aimoft  difcarding  out 
of  the  reafonable  -world,  fomething  that  is  blameabie, 
for  it  feems  not  to  be  inferted  for  a  commendation ; 
and  yet,  I  think,  he  deferves  no  blame,  who  owns 
the  having  imperfect,  inadequate,  obfcure  ideas,  where 
he  has  no  better  :  however,  if  it  be  inferred  from 
thence,  that  either  he  almofl  excludes  thofe  things  out 
of  being,  or  out  of  rational  difcourfe,  if  that  be  meant 
by  the  reafonable  -world ;  for  the  firft  of  thefe  will  not 
hold,  becaufe  the  being  of  things  in  the  world  depends 
not  on  our  ideas  :  the  latter  indeed  is  true  in  fome 
degree,  but  is  no  fault;  for  it  is  certain,  that  where 
we  have  imperfect,  inadequate,  confuted,  obfcure  i- 
deas;  we  cannot  difcourfe  and  reafon  about  thofe  thirjcs 

X>3 
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knows  better  than  a  philofopher,  who,  whatever 
fubftantial  forms  he  may  talk  of,  has  no  other  idea 
of  thofefubftances  than  what  is  framed  by  a  collec- 
tion of  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  are  to  be  found 

.  fo  well,  fully,  and  clearly,  as  if  we  had  perfect,  ade- 
quate, clear,  and  diftinct  ideas. 

Other  objections  are  made  againft  the  following 
parts  of  this  paragraph  by  that  reverend  prelate,  viz. 
the  repetition  of  the  ftory  of  the  Indian  philofopher, 
and  the  talking  like  children  about  fubftance.  To 
which  our  author  replies  : 

Your  lordfhip,  1  muft  own,  with  great  reafon,  takes 
notice,  that  I  paralleled  more  than  once  our  idea  of 
fubjlance  with  the  Indian  philofopher  s  :  he  knew  not 
what  fupported  the  tortoife,  ire. 

This  repetition,  is,  I  confefs,  a  fault  in  exact  wri- 
ting :  but  I  havingacknowledged  and  excufed  it  in  thefe 
words  in  my  preface  ;  /  am  not  ignorant  how  little  I 
herein  con  fit  It  my  own  reputation,  when  I  knowingly 
let  my  ejfay  go  with  a  fault  A  apt  to  difgujl  the  molt 
judicious,  who  are  always  the  nicefl  readers  ;  And 
there  farther  add,  That  I  did  not  publifl)  my  ejfay  for 
fitch  great  ma jlers  of  knowledge  at  your  lordfhip ;  but 
fitted  it  to  men  ef  my  own  fize,  to  whom  repetitions 
might  be  fome timet  ufeful :  it  would  not  therefore 
have  been  befide  your  lordfhip's  generofity  (who  were 
not  intended  to  be  provoked  by  this  repetition)  to  have 
palled  by  fuch  a  fault  as  this,  in  one  who  pretends  not 
beyond  the  lower  rank  of  writers.  But  I  fee  your 
lordfhip  would  have  me  exact,  and  without  any  faults  ; 
and  I  wifh  I  could  be  fo,  the  better  to  deferve  your 
lordfhip's  approbation. 

My  faying,  That  when  we  talk  of  fubjlance,  we 
talk  like  children  ;  who  being  ajked  a  quejlion  about 
fomething  which  they  know  not,  readily  give  this  fa- 
titfatlory  anfuer,  '  That  it  is  fomething ;'  your  lord- 
ihip  ftems  mightily  to  lay  to  heart  in  thefe  words  that 
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in  them  j  only  we  muft  take  notice,  that  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  fubftances,  befides  all  thofe  fimple 
ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  have  always  the  cort- 
fufed   idea  of  fomething  to  which  they  belong, 

follow:  Jf  this  be  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  we  tnnfl  fill! 
talk  like  children,  and  I  know  not  how  it  can  be  reme- 
died. For  if  we  cannot  come  at  a  rational  idea  offt/b- 
Jlance,  we  can  have  no  principle  of  certainty  to  go  upon 
in  this  debate. 

If  your  lordfhiphas  any  better  and  diftincter  idea  of 
fubftance  than  mine  is,  which  I  have  given  an  account 
of,  yourlordfhipis  not  at  all  concerned  in  what  I  have 
there  faid.  But  thofe  whofe  idea  of  fubftance,  whe- 
ther a  rational  or  not  rational  idea,  is  like  mine,  fome- 
thing he  knows  not  what,  muft  in  that,  with  me,  talk 
like  children,  when  they  fpeak  of  fomething  they 
know  not  what  For  a  philofopher  that  fays,  that 
which  fupports  accidents,  is  fomething  he  knows 
not  what ;  and  a  countryman  that  fays,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  church  at  Harlem  is  fupported  hy 
fomething  he  knows  not  what ;  and  a  child  that  ftands 
in  the  dark,  upon  his  mother's  muff,  and  fays  he 
ftands  upon  fomething  he  knows  not  what,  in  this  re- 
fpecl  talk  all  three  alike.  But  if  the  countryman 
knows,  that  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem 
is  fupported  by  a  rock,  as  the  houfes  about  Briftol 
are  ;  or  by  gravel,  as  the  houfrs  about  London  are  ; 
or  by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houfes  in  Amfterdam  are; 
it  is  plain,  that  then  having  a  clear  and  diftincl:  idea 
of  the  thing  that  fupports  the  church,  he  does  not 
talk  of  this  matter  as  a  child  ;  nor  will  he  of  the 
ftipport  of  accidents,  when  he  has  a  clearer  and  more 
diftincl  idea  of  it,  than  that  it  is  barely  fomething* 
But  as  long  as  we  think  like  children,  in  cafes  where 
our  ideas  are  no  clearer  nor  diftincler  than  theirs,  I- 
agree  with  your  lordfhip,  that  /  know  not  how  it  can 
be  remedied,  but  that  we  muft  talk  like  them. 
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and  in  which  they  fubfift  :  and  therefore,  when 
we  fpeak  of  any  fort  of  fubftance,  we  fay  it  is  a 
thing  having  fuch  or  fuch  qualities,  as  body  is  a 
thing  that  is  extended,  figured,  and  capable  of 

Farther,  the  Bifhop  afks,  Whether  there  be  no  dif- 
ference between  the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its 
fubftance  by  itfelf  ?  To  which  oar  author  anfwers  f , 
Yes,  But  what  will  that  do  to  prove,  that  upon  my 
principles  we  can  come  to  no  certainty  of  reafon  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fubftance  ?  You  feem 
by  this  queilion  to  conclude,  that  the  idea  of  a  thing 
that  J "ub Jifis  by  itfelf,  is  a  clear  and  diftincl  idea  of  fub- 
ftance :  but  I  beg  leave  to  afk,  Is  the  idea  of  the  man- 
ner of  fubftance  of  a  thing,  the  idea  of  the  thing  it- 
felf? If  it  be  not,  we  may  have  a  clear  and  diftincl  idea 
of  the  manner,  and  yet  havenonebut  a  very  obfeureand 
confufed  one  of  the  thing.  For  example  ;  I  tell  your 
lordfhip,  that  Iknow  a  thing  that  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out a  fupport,  and  1  know  another  thing  that  does  fub- 
fift without  a  fupport,  and  fay  no  more  of  them;  can 
you  by  having  the  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  of  having  a 
fupport,  and  not  having  a  fupport,  fay,  that  you  have 
a  clear  and  diftincl  idea  of  the  thing  that  I  know  which 
has,  and  of  the  thing  that  I  know  which  has  not  a 
fupport  ?  If  your  lordfhip  can,  I  befeech  you  to  give 
me  the  clear  and  diftincl  ideas  of  thefe,  which  I  only 
call  by  the  general  name,  things  that  have  or  have 
not  fupports  :  for  fuch  there  are,  and  fuch  I  mall  give 
your  lordfhip  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas  of,  when  you 
fhall  pleafetocall  upon  me  for  them  ;  though,  I  think, 
your  lordfhip  will  fcarce  find  them  by  the  general  and 
confufed  idea  of  thing,  nor  in  the  clearer  and  more 
diftincl:  idea  of  having  or  not  having  a  fupport. 

To  fhew  a  blind  man,  that  he  has  no  clear  di- 
ftincl idea  of  fcarlet,  I  tell  him,  that  his  notion  of  it, 

\  Mr  Locke's  third  letter,  p.  381. 
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motion;  fpirit,  a  thing  capable  of  thinking j 
and  fo  hardnefs,  friability,  and  power  to  draw- 
iron,  we  fay,  are  qualities  to  be  found  in  a  load- 
ftone.  Thefe,  and  the  like  fafhions  of  fpeaking, 
intimate,  that  the  fubftance  is  fuppofed  always 
fomething  befides  the  extenfion,  figure,  folidity, 

that  it  is  a  thing  or  beino,  does  not  prove  he  has  any- 
clear  or  diftintt  idea  of  it  ;  but  barely  that  he  takes 
it  to  be  fomething,  he  knows  not  what.  He  replies, 
that  he  knows  more  than  that,  v.  g.  he  knows  that  it 
fubfifts,  or  inheres  in  another  thing  :  And  is  there  no 
Jiffireuce,  fays  he,  in  your  Jordfhip's  words,  between 
the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  and  its  fubfifience  in  ano- 
ther ?  Yes,  faid  I  to  him,  a  great  deal,  they  are  very 
different  ideas.  But  for  all  that  you  have  no  clear 
and  diftindt  idea  of  i'carlet,  not  fuch  a  one  as  1  have, 
who  fee  and  know  it,  and  have  another  kind  of  idea 
of  it,  befides  that  of  inherence. 

Your  lordfliip  has  the  idea  of  fubfifting  by  itfelf, 
and  therefore  you  conclude,  you  have  a  clear  and  di- 
ftindt. idea  of  the  thing  that  fubfifts  by  itfelf ;  which, 
methinks,  is  all  one,  as  if  your  count  rs  man  mould  lay, 
he  hath  an  idea  of  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  that  it  is  a  tree 
of  nature,  to  need  no  prop  to  lean  on  for  its  fupport ; 
therefore  he  has  a  clear  aad  diftindt  idea  of  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon ;  which  clear  and  diftindt.  idea,  when  he 
comes  to  examine,  is  nothing  but  a  general  one  of  a 
tree,  with  wlmb  his  indetermined  idea  of  a  cedar  is 
confounded.  Juft  fo  is  the  idea  of  fubftance  ;  which, 
however  called  clear  and  diftindt.  is  confounded  with 
the  general  indetermined  idea  of  fomething.  But 
fuppofe  that  the  manner  of  fubfifting  by  itfelf,  gives  us 
a  clear  and  diftincl  idea  of  fubftance,  how  does  that 
prove,  That  upon  my  principles  we  can  come  to  no  cer- 
tajnry  of  re  if  on,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  fub- 
ftance in  the  world  P  Which  is  the  propofuion  to  be 
proved. 
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motion,  thinking,  or  other  obfervable  ideas, 
though  we  know  not  what  it  is. 

§  4.  Hence,  when  we  talk  or  think  of  any  par- 
ticular fort  of  corporeal  fubftances,  as  horfe, 
fone,  &c.  though  the  idea  we  have  of  either  of 
them  be  but  the  complication  or  collection  of 
thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas  of  fenfible  qualities, 
which  we  ufe  to  find  united  in  the  thing  called 
horfe  or  fone ;  yet  becaufe  we  cannot  conceive 
how  they  mould  fubfift  alone,  nor  one  in  another, 
we  fuppofe  them  exifting  in,  and  fupported  by 
fome  common  fubjecl: ;  which  fupport  we  de- 
note by  the  name  fubfance,  though  it  be  certain 
we  have  no  clear  or  diftindt  idea  of  that  thing  we 
fuppofe  a  fupport. 

§  5.  The  fame  thing  happens  concerning  the  o- 
perations  of  the  mind,  viz.  thinking,  reafoning, 
fearing,  tsfc.  which  we  concluding  not  to  fubfift  of 
themfelves,  nor  apprehending  how  they  can  be- 
long to  body,  or  be  produced  by  it,  we  are  apt 
to  think  thefe  the  actions  of  fome  other  fubftance, 
which  we  call  fpirit ;  whereby  yet  it  is  evident, 
that  having  no  other  idea  or  notion  of  matter,  but 
fomething  wherein  thofe  many  fenfible  qualities, 
which  afreet  our  fenfes,  do  fubfift;  by  fuppofing 
a  fubftance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing,  doubting, 
and  a  power  of  moving,  &c.  do  fubfift,  iue  have 
as  clear  a  notion  of  the  fubftance  of  fpirit,  as  iue 
have  of  body  ;  the  one  being  fuppofed  to  be  (with- 
out knowing  what  it  is)  the  fubfraturn  to  thofe 
fimple  ideas  we  have  from  without ;  and  the  o- 
ther  fuppofed  (with  a  like  ignorance  of  what  it 
is)  to  be  the  Jubflratum  to  thofe  operations  we  ex- 
periment in  ourfelves  within.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  the  idea  of  corporeal  fubftance  in  matter,  is 
as  remote  from  our  conceptions  and  apprehenfions 
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as  that  of  fpiritual  fubftance,  or  fpirit ;  and  there- 
fore, from  our  not  having  any  notion  of  the  fub- 
ftance of  fpirit,  we  can  no  more  conclude  its  noh- 
exiftence,  than  we  can,  for  the  fame  reafon,  deny 
the  exiftence  of  body:  it  being  as  rational  to  af- 
firm, there  is  no  body,  becaufe  we  have  no  clear 
and  diftinc~r.  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  matter,  as  to 
fay,  there  is  no  fpirit,  becaufe  we  have  no  clear 
and  diftin£t,  idea  of  the  fubftance  of  a  fpirit. 

§  6.  Whatever  therefore  be  the  fecret  ab- 
ftracl:  nature  of  fubftance  in  general,  all  the  ideas 
we  have  of  particular  diftin£r.  forts  of  fubftances, 
are  nothing  but  feveral  combinations  of  fimple  i- 
deas,  co-exifting  in  fuch,  though  unknown,  caufe 
of  their  union,  as  makes  the  whole  fubfift  of  it- 
felf.  It  is  by  fuch  combinations  of  fimple  ideas, 
and  nothing  elfe,  that  we  reprefent  particular  forts 
of  fubftances  to  ourfelves  ;  fuch  are  the  ideas  we 
have  of  their  feveral  fpecies  in  our  minds  ;  and 
fuch  only  do  we,  by  their  fpecific  names,  fignify 
to  others,  v.  g.  man,  horfe,  fun,  water,  iron  ; 
upon  hearing  which  words,  every  one,  who  un- 
derftands  the  language,  frames  in  his  mind  a  com- 
bination of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas,  which  he  has 
ufually  obferved,  or  fancied  to  exift  together  un- 
der that  denomination  ;  all  which  he  fuppofes  to 
reft  in,  and  be,  as  it  were,  adherent  to  that  un- 
known common  fubject,  which  inheres  not  in  any 
thing  elfe.  Though  in  the  mean  time  it  be  ma- 
nifeft,  and  everyone,  upon  inquiry  into  his  own 
thoughts,  will  find  that  he  has  no  other  idea  of 
any  fubftance,  v.  g.  let  it  be  gold,  horfe,  iron,  man, 
vitriol,  bread,  but  what  he  has  barely  of  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities  which  he  fuppofes  to  inhere,  with 
a  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  fubfiratum  as  gives,  as  it 
were,  a  fupport  to  thofe  qualities,  or  fimple  ideas, 
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which  he  has  obferved  to  exift  united  together. 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  fun,  what  is  it  but  an  ag- 
gregate of  thofe  feveral  fimple  ideas,  bright,  hot, 
roundifh,  having  a  conftant  regular  motion,  at  a 
certain  diftanee  from  us,  and  perhaps  fome  other; 
as  he  who  thinks  and  difcourfes  of  the  fun,  has 
been  more  or  lefs  accurate  in  obferving  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities,  ideas,  or  properties,  which  are  in 
that  thing,  which  he  calls  the.  fun  ? 

§  7.  For  he  has  the  perfected  idea  of  any  of  the 
particular  forts  of  fubftances,  who  has  gathered 
and  put  together  moft  of  thofe  fimple  ideas  which 
do  exift  in  it,  among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  its 
active  powers,  and  paffive  capacities ;  which  though 
not  fimple  ideas,  yet  in  this  refpedt,  for  brevity 
fake,  may  conveniently  enough  be  reckoned  a- 
mongft  them.  Thus  the  power  of  drawing  iron, 
is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  complex  one  of  that  fub- 
itance  we  call  a  load/tone,  and  a  power  to  be  fo 
drawn,  is  a  part  of  the  complex  one  we  call  iron ; 
which  powers  pafs  for  inherent  qualities  in  thofe 
fubje&s.  Becaufe  every  fubftance  being  as  apt, 
by  the  powers  we  obferve  in  it,  to  change  fome 
fenfible  qualities  in  other  fubjecls,  as  it  is  to  pro- 
duce in  us  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  we  receive 
immediately  from  it,  does,  by  thofe  new  fenfible 
qualities,  introduced  into  other  fubjects,  difcover 
to  us  thofe  powers  which  do  thereby  mediately  af- 
fect our  fenfes,  as  regularly  as  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties do  it  immediately,  v.  g.  we  immediately  by 
our  fenfes  perceive  in  fire  its  heat  and  colour  ; 
which  are,  if  rightly  confidered,  nothing  but 
powers  in  it  to  produce  thefe  ideas  in  us:  we  alfo 
by  our  fenfes  perceive  the  colour  and  brittlenefs 
of  charcoal,  whereby  we  come  by  the  knowledge  of 
another  power  in  fire,  which  it  has  to  change  the 
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colour  and  confiftency  of  wood.  By  the  former, 
fire  immediately,  by  the  latter,  it  mediately  dis- 
covers to  us  thefe  feveral  powers,  which  therefore 
we  look  upon  to  be  a  part  of  the  qualities  of  fire, 
and  fo  make  them  a  part  of  the  complex  ideas  of 
it.  For  all  thofe  powers  that  we  take  cognizance 
of,  terminating  only  in  the  alteration  of  fome  fen- 
fible  qualities  in  thofe  fubjecls  on  which  they 
operate,  and  fo  making  them  exhibit  to  us  new 
fenfible  ideas ;  therefore  it  is  that  I  have  rec- 
koned thefe  powers  amongft  the  fimple  ideas, 
which  make  the  complex  ones  of  the  forts  of  fub- 
ftances •,  though  thefe  powers,  confidered  in 
themfelves,  are  truly  complex  ideas.  And  in  this 
loofer  fenfe  I  crave  leave  to  be  underftood,  when 
I  name  any  of  thefe  potentialities  amongft  the  fim- 
ple ideas,  which  we  recolletl;  in  our  minds,  when 
we  think  of  particular  fubftances.  For  the  powers 
that  are  Severally  in  them,  are  neceffary  to  be  con- 
fidered, if  we  will  have  true  diftincl  notions  of 
the  feveral  forts  of  fubftances. 

§  8.  Nor  arc  ne  to  wonder  that  powers  make 
a  great  part  of  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances  ; 
fince  their  feconciary  qualities  are  thofe,  which  in 
moil  of  them  ferve  principally  to  diilinguifh  fub- 
ftances one  from  another,  and  commonly  make  a 
considerable  part  of  the  complex  idea  of  the  feve- 
ral forts  of  them.  For  our  fenfes  failing  us  in  the 
difcovery  of  the  bulk,  texture,  and  figure  of  the 
minute  parts  of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  con- 
ilitutions  and  differences  depend,  we  are  fain  to 
make  ufe  of  their  Secondary  qualities,  as  the  cha- 
racteriftical  notes  and  marks  whereby  to  frame 
ideas  of  them  in  our  minds,  and  diilinguifh  them 
one  from  another.  All  which  Secondary  quali- 
ties, as   has  been  fhewn,  are  nothing  but  bare 
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powers.  For  the  colour  and  tafte  of  opium  are, 
as  well  as  its  foporific  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere 
powers  depending  on  its  primary  qualities,  where- 
by it  is  fitted  to  produce  different  operations  on 
different  parts  of  our  bodies. 

§  9.  The  ideas  that  make  our  complex  ones  of 
corporeal  fubftances,  are  of  thefe  three  forts. 
1.  The  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities  of  things, 
which  are  difcovered  by  our  fenfes,  and  are  in 
them  even  when  we  perceive  them  not  •,  fuch  are 
the  bulk,  figure,  number,  fituation,  and  motion, 
of  the  parts  of  bodies,  which  are  really  in  them, 
whether  we  take  notice  of  them  or  no.  2.  The 
fenfible  fecondary  qualities,  which  depending  on 
thefe,  are  nothing  but  the  powers  thofe  fubftances 
have  to  produce  ieveral  ideas  in  us  by  our  fenfes  ; 
which  ideas  are  not  in  the  things  themfelves,  other- 
wife  than  as  any  thing  is  in  its  caufe.  3.  The 
aptnefs  we  confider  in  any  fubftance,  to  give  or 
receive  fuch  alterations  of  primary  qualities,  as  that 
the  fubftance  fo  altered  ihould  produce  in  us  dif- 
ferent ideas  from  what  it  did  before  ;  thefe  are 
called  active  and  paffive  powers:  all  which  powers, 
as  far  as  we  have  any  notion  or  notice  of  them,  ter- 
minate only  in  fenfible  fimple  ideas.  For  whatever 
alteration  a  loadftone  has  the  power  to  make  in  the 
minute  particles  of  iron,  we  ihould  have  no  no- 
tion of  any  power  it  had  at  all  to  operate  on  iron, 
did  not  its  fenfible  motion  difcover  it ;  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  there  are  a  thoafand  changes,  that  bo- 
dies we  daily  handle,  have  a  power  to  caufe  in 
one  another,  which  we  never  fufpeCt,  becaufe 
they  never  appear  in  fenfible  effects. 

§  10.  Powers  therefore  juftly  make  a  great  part 
of  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances.  He  that  will 
examine  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  will  find  feve- 
rai  of  its  ideas,  that  make  it  up,  to  be  only  poweis; 
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as  the  power  of  being  melted,  but  of  not  fp end- 
ing itfelf  in  the  fire,  of  being  diflblved  in  aqua 
regia,  are  ideas  as  neceffary  to  make  tip  our  com- 
plex idea  of  gold,  as  its  colour  and  weight : 
which,  if  duly  confidered,  are  alfo  nothing  but 
different  powers.  For  to  fpeak  truly,  yellownefs 
is  not  actually  in  gold ;  but  is  a  power  in  gold  to 
produce  that  idea  in  us  by  our  eyes,  when  placed 
in  a  due  light :  and  the  heat,  which  we  cannot 
leave  out  of  our  ideas  of  the  fun,  is  no  more  really 
in  the  fun,  than  the  white  colour  it  introduces  in- 
to wax.  Thefe  are  both  equally  powers  in  the 
fun,  operating,  by  the  motion  and  figure  of  its  in- 
fenfible  parts,  fo  on  a  man,  as  to  make  him  have 
the  idea  of  heat;  and  fo  on  wax,  as  to  make  it 
capable  to  produce  in  a  man  the  idea  of  white. 

§11.  Had  we  fenfes  acute  enough  to  difcern 
the  minute  particles  of  bodies,  and  the  real  con- 
ilitution  on  which  their  feniible  qualities  depend, 
I  doubt  not  but  they  would  produce  quite  differ- 
ent ideas  in  us;  and  that  which  is  now  the  yel- 
low colour  of  gold,  would  then  difappear,  and 
inftead  of  it,  we  fhould  fee  an  admirable  texture  of 
parts  of  a  certain  iize  and  figure.  This  micro- 
scopes plainly  difcover  to  us  :  for  what  to  our 
naked  eyes  produces  a  certain  colour,  is,  by  thus 
augmenting  the  acutenefs  of  our  fenfes,  difcover- 
ed  to  be  quite  a  different  thing;  and  the  thus  al- 
tering, as  it  were,  the  proportion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  minute  parts  of  a  coloured  object  to  our  ufual 
fight,  produces  different  ideas  from  what  it  did 
belore.  Thus  fand,  or  pounded  glafs,  which  is 
opaque,  and  white  to  the  naked  eye,  is  pellucid 
in  a  microfcope ;  and  a  hair  feen  this  way,  lofes  its 
former  colour,  and  is  in  a  great  meafure  pellucid, 
with  a  mixture  of  fome  bright  fparkling  colours, 
E  z 
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fuch  as  appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds, 
and  other  pellucid  bodies.  Blood  to  the  naked 
eye,  appears  all  red  j  but  by  a  good  microfcope, 
wherein  its  lefler  parts  appear,  fhews  only  fome 
few  globules  of  red,  fwimming  in  a  pellucid  li- 
quor j  and  how  thefe  red  globules  would  appear, 
if  glafies  could  be  found  that  yet  could  magnify 
them  iooo,  or  10,000  times  more,  is  uncertain. 
§  12.  The  infinite  wife  Contriver  of  us,  and 
all  things  about  us,  hath  fitted  our  fenfes,  facul- 
ties, and  organs,  to  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and 
the  bufmefs  we  have  to  do  here.  We  are  able, 
by  our  fenfes,  to  know  and  diftinguifh  things  j 
and  to  examine  them  fo  far,  as  to  apply  them  to 
our  ufes,  and  feveral  ways  to  accommodate  the 
exigencies  of  this  life.  We  have  infight  enough 
into  their  admirable  contrivances,  and  wonderful 
effects,  to  admire  and  magnify  the  wifdom,  power, 
and  goodnefs  of  their  Author.  Such  a  knowledge 
as  this,  which  is  fuited  to  our  prefent  condition, 
we  want  not  faculties  to  attain.  But  it  appears 
not,  that  God  intended  we  fhould  have  a  perfect, 
clear,  and  adequate  knowledge  of  them  :  that  per- 
haps is  not  in  the  comprehenfion  of  any  finite  be- 
ing. We  are  furnifhed  with  faculties,  dull  and 
weak  as  they  are,  to  difcover  enough  in  the  crea- 
tures, to  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Cre- 
ator, and  the  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  we 
are  fitted  well  enough  with  abilities  to  provide 
for  the  conveniencies  of  living  :  thefe  are  our 
bufinefs  in  this  world.  But  were  our  fenfes 
altered,  and  made  much  quicker  and  acuter,  the 
appearance  and  outward  fcheme  of  things  would 
have  quite  another  face  to  us ;  and  I  am  apt  to 
think,  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  being,  or 
at  leaft  well-being,  in  this  part  of  the  univerfe, 
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which  we  inhabit.  He  that  confiders  how  little 
our  conftitution  is  able  to  bear  a  remove  into  parts 
of  this  air,  not  much  higher  than  that  we  common- 
ly breathe  in,  will  have  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  that, 
in  this  globe  of  earth  allotted  for  our  manfion,  the 
all-wife  Architect  has  fuited  our  organs,  and  the 
bodies  that  are  to  affect  them,  one  to  another. 
If  ourfenfe  of  hearing  were  but  1000  times  quicker 
than  it  is,  how  would  a  perpetual  noife  diftract 
us  !  And  we  fhould,  in  the  quieteft  retirement, 
belefsabie  to  fleep  or  meditate,  than  in  the  middle 
of  a  fea-fight.  Nay,  if  that  moft  inftru&ive  of 
our  fenfes,  feeing,  were  in  any  man  1000,  or 
10,000  times  more  acute  than  it  is  now  by  the 
beft  microfcope,  things,  feveral  millions  of  times 
lefs  than  the  fmalleft  object  of  his  fight  now, 
would  then  be  vifible  to  his  naked  eyes,  and  fo 
he  would  come  nearer  the  difcovery  of  the  texture 
and  motion  of  the  minute  parts  of  corporeal  things  j 
and  in  many  of  them,  probably,  get  ideas  of  their 
internal  confutations:  but  then  he  would  be 
in  a  quite  different  world  from  other  people  :  no- 
thing would  appear  the  fame  to  him  and  others  r 
the  vifible  ideas  of  every  thing  would  be  different. 
So  that  I  doubt,  whether  he,  and  the  reft  of  men, 
could  difcourfe  concerning  the  objects  of  fight,  or 
have  any  communication  about  colours,  their  ap- 
pearances being  fo  wholly  different.  And  per- 
haps fuch  a  quicknefs  and  tendernefs  of  fight  could 
not  endure  bright  fun-fhirte,  or  fo  much  as  open 
day-light;  nor  take  in  but  a  very  fmall  part  of  any 
object  at  Once,  and  that  too  only  at  a  very  near 
diftance.  And  if  by  the  help  of  fuch  microfcopi- 
cal  eyes,  if  I  may  fo  call  them,  a  man  could  pene- 
trate farther  than  ordinary  into  the  fecret  compo- 
sition and  radical  texture  of  bodies,  he  would 
E  3 
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not  make  any  great  advantage  by  the  change,  if 
fuch  an  acute  fight  would  not  ferve  to  conduct 
him  to  the  market  and  exchange  ;  if  he  could  not 
fee  things  he  was  to  avoid  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
nor  diftinguifh  things  he  had  to  do  with,  by  thofe 
fenfible  qualities  others  do.  He  that  was  fharp- 
fighted  enough  to  fee  the  configuration  of  the 
minute  particles  of  the  fpring  of  a  clock,  and  ob- 
ferve  upon  what  peculiar  ftructure  and  impulfe  its 
elaftic  motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  difcover 
fomething  very  admirable:  but  if  eyes  fo  framed, 
could  not  view  at  once  the  hand,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  hour-plate,  and  thereby  at  a  diftance 
fee  what  a  clock  it  was,  their  owner  could  not  be 
much  benefited  by  that  acutenefs;  which,  whilft 
it  difcovered  the  fecret  contrivance  of  the  parts 
of  the  machine,  made  him  lofe  its  ufe. 

§  13.  And  here  give  me  leave  to  propofe  an 
extravagant  conjecture  of  mine,  viz.  that  fince 
we  have  fome  reafon  (if  there  be  any  credit  to  be 
given  to  the  report  of  things,  that  our  philofophy 
cannot  account  for)  to  imagine,  that  fpirits  can 
afliime  to  themfelves  bodies  of  different  bulk, 
figure,  and  conformation  of  parts;  whether  one 
great  advantage  fome  of  them  have  over  us,  may 
not  lie  in  this,  that  they  can  fo  frame  and  fhape 
to  themfelves  organs  of  fenfation  or  perception,  as 
to  fuit  them  to  their  prefent  defign,  and  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  object  they  would  confider? 
For  how  much  would  that  man  exceed  all  others 
in  knowledge,  who  had  but  the  faculty  fo  to  alter 
the  ftructure  of  his  eyes,  that  one  fenfe,  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  all  the  feveral  degrees  of  vifion, 
which  the  affiftance  of  glaffe?,  cafually  at  firft 
lit  on,  has  taught  us  to  conceive  ?  What  won- 
ders would  he  difcover,  who  could  fo  fit  his  eyes 
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to  all  forts  of  objects,  as  to  fee,  when  he  pleafed, 
the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute  particles  in 
the  blood,  and  other  juices  of  animals,  as  diftincTt- 
ly  as  he  does,  at  other  times,  the  fhape  and  mo- 
tion of  the  animals  themfelves  ?  But  to  us,  in  our 
prefent  ftate,  unalterable  organs,  fo  contrived  as 
to  difcover  the  figure  and  motion  of  the  minute 
parts  of  bodies,  whereon  depend  thofe  fenfible 
qualities  we  now  obferve  in  them,  would,  per- 
haps, be  of  no  advantage.  God  has,  no  doubt, 
made  them  fo,  as  is  beft  for  us  in  our  prefent  con- 
dition. He  hath  fitted  us  for  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  bodies  that  furround  us,  and  we  have  to 
do  with  :  and  though  we  cannot,  by  the  faculties 
we  have,  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  things, 
yet  they  will  ferve  us  well  enough  for  thofe  ends 
abovementioned,  which  are  our.great  concernment. 
I  beg  my  reader's  pardon,  for  laying  before  him  fo 
wild  a  fancy,  concerning  the  ways  of  perception 
in  beings  above  us:  but  how  extravagant  feever 
it  be,  I  doubt  whether  we  can  imagine  any  thing 
about  the  knowledge  of  angels,  but  after  this  man- 
ner, fome  way  or  other,  in  proportion  to  what  we 
find  and  obferve  in  ourfelves.  And  though  we 
cannot  but  allow,  that  the  infinite  power  and  wif- 
dom  of  God  may  frame  creatures  with  a  thoufand 
other  faculties,  and  ways  of  perceiving  things 
without  them,  than  what  we  have ;  yet  our 
thoughts  can  go  no  farther  than  our  own :  fo  im- 
poflible  it  is  for  us  to  enlarge  our  very  guefles  be- 
yond the  ideas  received  from  our  own  fenfation 
and  reflection.  The  fuppofition,  at  leaft,  that 
angels  do  fometimes  aflume  bodies,  needs  not 
ftartle  us,  fince  fome  of  the  moft  antient,  and 
molt  learned  fathers  of  the  church,  feemed  to 
believe  that  they  had  bodies ;  and  this  is  certain. 
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that  their  flate  and  way  of  exiftence  is  unknown 
to  us. 

§  14.  But  to  return  to  the  matter  in  hand; 
the  ideas  we  have  of  fubftances,  and  the  ways 
we  come  by  them  ;  I  fay,  our  fpecific  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances are  nothing  elfe  but  a  collection  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  fimple  ideas,  confidered  as  united 
in  one  thing.  Thefe  ideas  of  fubftances,  though 
they  are  commonly  called  fimple  apprehenfions, 
and  the  names  of  them  fimple  terms ;  yet  in  effect 
are  complex  and  compounded.  Thus  the  idea 
which  an  Englifhman  fignifiesby  the  name  fivan> 
is  white  colour,  long  neck,  red  beak,  black  legs, 
and  whole  feet,  and  all  thefe  of  a  certain  fize, 
with  a  power  of  fwimming  in  the  water,  and  ma- 
king a  certain  kind  of  noife,  and  perhaps,  to  a  man 
who  has  long  obferved  thofe  kind  of  birds,  fome 
other  properties,  which  all  terminate  in  fenfible 
fimple  ideas,  all  united  in  one  common  fubje&. 

§15.  Befides  the  complex  ideas  we  have  of 
material  fenfible  fubftances,  of  which  I  have  laft 
fpoken,  by  the  fimple  ideas  we  have  taken  from 
thofe  operations  of  our  own  minds,  which  we  ex- 
periment daily  in  ourfelves,  as  thinking,  under- 
standing, willing,  knowing,  and  power  of  begin- 
ning motion,  SsV.  co-exifting  in  fome  fubftance, 
we  are  able  to  frame  the  complex  idea  of  an  imma- 
terial fpirit.  And  thus,  by  putting  together  the  i- 
deas  of  thinking,  perceiving,  liberty,  and  power  of 
moving  themfelves  and  ether  things,  we  have  as 
clear  a  perception  and  notion  of  immaterial  fub- 
ftances, as  we  have  of  material.  For  putting  to- 
gether the  ideas  of  thinking  and  willing,  or  the 
power  of  moving  or  quieting  corporeal  motion, 
joined  to  fubftance,  of  which  we  have  no  diftinct 
idea,  we  have  the  idea  cf  an  immaterial  fpirit  •,  and 
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by  putting  together  the  ideas  of  coherent  folid  parts, 
and  a  power  of  being  moved,  joined  with  fubftance, 
of  which  likewife  we  have  no  pofitive  idea,  we 
have  the  idea  of  matter.  The  one  is  as  clear  and 
diftinct  an  idea  as  the  other :  the  idea  of  think- 
ing, and  moving  a  body,  being  as  clear  and  di- 
ftintr.  ideas,  as  the  ideas  of  extenfion,  folidity, 
and  being  moved.  For  our  idea  of  fubftance  is 
equally  obfcure,  or  none  at  all  in  both ;  it  is  but 
a  fuppofed,  I  know  not  what,  to  fupport  thofe 
ideas  we  call  accidents.  It  is  for  want  of  reflec- 
tion, that  we  are  apt  to  think  that  cur  fenfes  fhew 
us  nothing  but  material  things.  Every  a£t  of  fen- 
fation,  when  duly  confidered,  gives  us  an  equal 
view  of  both  parts  of  nature,  the  corporeal  and 
fpiritual.  For  whilft  I  know,  by  feeing  or  hear- 
ing, SsV.  that  there  is  fome  corporeal  being  with- 
out me,  the  objecT:  of  that  fenfation,  1  do  more 
certainly  know,  that  there  is  fome  fpiritual  being 
within  me,  that  fees  and  hears.  This  I  muft  be 
convinced  cannot  be  the  aclion  of  bare  infenfible 
matter;  nor  ever  could  be  without  an  immaterial 
thinking  being. 

§  16.  By  the  complex  idea  of  extended,  figu- 
red, coloured,  and  all  other  fenfible  qualities,  which 
is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  we  are  as  far  from  the 
idea  of  the  fubftance  of  body,  as  if  we  knew  no- 
thing at  all :  nor  after  all  the  acquaintance  and  fa- 
miliarity, which  we  imagine  we  have  with  matter, 
and  the  many  qualities  men  allure  themfelves  they 
perceive  and  know  in  bodies,  will  it,  perhaps,  up- 
on examination  be  found,  that  they  have  any  more, 
or  clearer,  primary  ideas  belonging  to  body,  than 
they  have  belonging  to  immaterial  fpirit. 

<j  17.  The  primary  ideas  we  have  peculiar  to 
body,  as  contra-diftinguilhed  to  fpirit,  are  the  co- 
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hefion  of  folid,  and  confequently  feparable  parts> 
and  a  power  of  communicating  motion  byimpulfe- 
Thefe,  I  think,  are  the  original  ideas  proper  and 
peculiar  to  body;  for  figure  is  but  the  confequence 
of  finite  extension. 

§  18.  The  ideas  we  have  belonging,  and  pecu- 
liar to  fpirit,  are  thinking  and  will,  or  a  power  of 
putting  body  into  motion  by  thought,  and,  which 
is  confequent  to  it,  liberty.  For  as  body  cannot 
but  communicate  its  motion  by  impulie  to  ano- 
ther body,  which  it  meets  with  at  reft  ;  fo  the 
mind  can  put  bodies  into  motion,  or  forbear  to 
do  fo,  as  it  pleafes.  The  ideas  of  exiflence,  du- 
ration, and  mobility,  are  common  to  them  both. 

§  19.  There  is  no  reafon  why  it  fhould  be 
thought  ftrange,  that  I  make  mobility  belong  to 
fpirit :  for  having  no  other  idea  of  motion,  but 
change  of  diitance,  j  with  other  beings,  that  are 
confidered  as  at  reft;  and  finding,  that  fpirits,  as 
well  as  bodies,  cannot  operate  but  where  they  are, 
and  that  fpirits  do  operate  at  feveral  times  in  feve- 
ral  places,  I  cannot  but  attribute  change  of  place 
to  all  finite  fpirits;  (for  of  the  infinite  Spirit  I 
-fpeak  not  here).  For  my  foul  being  a  real  being, 
as  well  as  ray  body,  is  certainly  as  capable  of 
changing  diitance  with  any  other  body  or  being, 
as  body  itfelf ;  and  fo  is  capable  of  motion.  And 
if  a  mathematician  can  confider  a  certain  diitance, 
or  a  change  of  that  diitance  between  two  points, 
one  may  certainly  conceive  a  diftance,  and  a  change 
of  diitance,  between  two  fpirits  •,  and  fo  conceive 
their  motion,  their  approach  or  removal,  one  from 
another. 

S  20.  Every  one  finds  in  himfelf,  that  his  foul 
can  think,  will,  and  operate  on  his  body,  in  the 
place  where  that  is ;  but  cannot  operate  on  a  bo- 
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dy,  cr  in  a  place  an  hundred  miles  diftant  from 
it.  No-body  can  imagine,  that  his  foul  can  think, 
or  move  a  body  at  Oxford,  whilft  he  is  at  Lon- 
don; and  cannot  but  know,  that  being  united  to 
his  body,  it  conftantly  changes  place  all  the  whole 
journey  between  Oxford  and  London,  as  the 
coach  or  horfc  does  that  carries  him  ;  and,  I  think, 
may  be  faid  to  be  truly  all  that  while  in  motion  ; 
cr,  if  that  will  not  be  allowed  to  afford  us  a  clear 
idea  enough  of  its  motion,  its  being  feparated 
from  the  body  in  death,  I  think,  will  :  for,  to 
confider  it  as  going  out  of  the  body,  or  leaving  it, 
and  yet  to  have  no  idea  of  its  motion,  feems  to 
me  impoffible. 

§  21.  If  it  be  faid  by  any  one,  that  it  cannot 
change  place,  becaufe  it  hath  none,  for  fpirits  are 
not  in  focoy  but  ubi ;  I  fuppofe  that  way  of  talk- 
ing will  not  now  be  of  much  weight  to  many,  in 
an  age  that  is  not  much  difpofed  to  admire,  or 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deceived  by  fuch  unintel- 
ligible ways  of  fpeaking.  But  if  any  one  thinks 
there  is  any  fenfe  in  that  diftinction,  and  that  it 
is  applicable  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  I  defire  him 
to  put  it  into  intelligible  EngKflhj  and  then  from 
thence  draw  a  reafon  to  fhew,  ihat  immaterial  fpi- 
rits are  not  capable  of  motion.  Indeed,  motion 
cannot  be  attributed  to  God,  not  becaufe  he  is  an 
immaterial,  but  becaufe  he  is  an  infinite  fpirit. 

§  22.  Let  us  compare  then- our  complex  idea  of 
an  immaterial  fpirit,  with  our  complex  idea  of 
body,  and  fee  whether  there  be  any  more  obfeu- 
rity  in  one,  than  in  the  other,  and  in  which  mod. 
Our  idea  of  body,  as  I  think,  is  an  extended  folid 
fubftance,  capable  of  communicating  motion  by 
impulfe  :  and  our  idea  of  foul,  as  an  immate- 
rial fpirit,  is  of  a  fubftance  that  thinks,  and  has- 
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a  power  of  exciting  motion  in  body,  by  willing 
or  thought.  Thefe,  I  think,  are  our  complex 
ideas  of  foul  and  body,  as  contra-diltinguifhed  ; 
and  now  let  us  examine  which  has  moft  obfcu- 
rity  in  it,  and  difficulty  to  be  apprehended.  I 
know,  that  people,  whole  thoughts  are  immerfed 
in  matter,  and  have  fofubjec~ted  their  minds  to  their 
fenfes,  that  they  feldom  reflect:  on  any  thing  be- 
yond them,  are  apt  to  fay,  they  cannot  compre- 
hend a  thinking  thing,  which,  perhaps,  is  true  : 
but  I  affirm,  when  they  confider  it  well,  they  can 
no  more  comprehend  an  extended  thing. 

§  23.  If  any  one  fay,  he  knows  not  what  it  is 
thinks  in  him  •,  he  means,  he  knows  not  what  the 
fubftance  is  of  that  thinking  thing  :  no  more,  fay 
I,  knows  he  what  the  fubitance  is  of  that  folid 
thing.  Farther,  if  he  fays,  he  knows  not  how 
he  thinks;  I  anfwer,  neither  knows  he  how  he  is 
extended ;  how  the  folid  parts  of  body  are  united, 
or  cohere  together  to  make  extenfion.  For  though 
the  preflure  of  the  particles  of  air  may  account  for 
the  cohefion  of  feveral  parts  of  matter,  that  are 
groffer  than  the  particles  of  air,  and  have  pores 
lefs  than  the  corpufcles  of  air;  yet  the  weight,  or 
preiTure  of  the  air,  will  not  explain,  nor  can  be  a 
caufe  of  the  coherence  of  the  particles  of  air  them- 
felves.  And  if  the  preflure  of  the  sether,  or  any 
fubtiler  matter  than  the  air,  may  unite  and  hold 
faft  together  the  parts  of  a  particle  of  air,  as  well 
as  other  bodies ;  yet  it  cannot  make  bonds  for  it- 
felf,  and  hold  together  the  parts  that  make  up  e- 
very  the  leafl  corpufcle  of  that  materia  fubtUis. 
So  that  that  hypothecs,  how  ingenioufly  foever 
explained,  by  fhewing,  that  the  parts  of  feufible 
bodies  are  held  together  by  the  preflure  of  other 
external  infenfible  bodies,  reaches  not  the  parts  of 
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the  aether  itfelf ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  evi- 
dent it  proves,  that  the  parts  of  other  bodies  are 
held  together  by  the  external  preffure  of  the  ae- 
ther, and  can  have  no  other  conceivable  caufe  of 
their  cohefion  and  union,  by  fo  much  the  more  it 
leaves  us  in  the  dark  concerning  the  cohefion  of 
the  parts  of  the  corpufcles  of  the  aether  itfelf  j 
which  we  can  neither  conceive  without  parts,  they 
being  bodies,  and  divifible  ;  nor  yet  how  their 
parts  cohere,  they  wanting  that  caufe  of  cohe- 
fion, which  is  given  of  the  cohefion  of  the  parts 
of  all  other  bodies. 

§  24-  But  in  truth,  the  preffure  of  any  ambi- 
ent fluid,  how  great  foever,  can  be  no  intelligible 
caufe  of  the  cohefion  of  the  folid  parts  of  matter. 
For  though  fuch  a  preffure  may  hinder  the  avul- 
fion  of  two  polifhed  fuperficies  one  from  another, 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  them,  as  in  the  experi- 
ment of  two  polifhed  marbles  ;  yet  it  can  never 
in  the  lead  hinder  the  feparation  by  motion, 
in  a  line  parallel  to  thofe  furfaces  :  becaufe  the 
ambient  fluid  having  a  full  liberty  to  fucceed  in 
each  point  of  fpace,  deferted  by  a  lateral  motion, 
refills  fuch  a  motion  of  bodies  fo  joined,  no  more 
than  it  would  refill  the  motion  of  that  body,  were 
it  on  all  fides  environed  by  that  fluid,  and  touch- 
ed no  other  body  ;  and  therefore,  if  there  were 
no  other  caufe  of  cohefion,  all  parts  of  bodies  mult 
be  eafily  feparable  by  fuch  a  lateral  Hiding  motion. 
For  if  the  preiTiire  of  the  aether  be  the  adequate 
caufe  of  cohefion,  where-cver  that  caufe  operates 
not,  there  can  be  no  cohefion.  And  fince  it  can- 
not operate  againfl  fuch  a  lateral  feparation,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  therefore  in  every  imaginary  plain, 
interfering  any  mafs  of  matter,  there  could  be  no 
more  cohefion,    than   of  two    polifhed   furfaces, 

Vol.  II.  F 
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which  will  always,  notwithftanding  any  imagi- 
nable prefTure  of  a  fluid,  eafily  Hide  one  from  an- 
other. So  that  perhaps,  how  clear  an  idea  foever 
we  think  we  have  of  the  extenfion  of  body,  which 
is  nothing  but  the  cohefion  of  folid  parts,  he  that 
fhall  well  confider  it  in  his  mind,  may  have  rea- 
fon  to  conclude,  that  it  is  as  eafy  for  him  to  have  a 
clear  idea  how  the  foul  thinks,  as  how  body  is 
extended.  For  fince  body  is  no  farther,  nor  o- 
therwife  extended,  than  by  the  union  and  cohefion 
of  its  folid  parts,  we  fhall  very  ill  comprehend  the 
extenfion  of  body,  without  underftanding  wherein 
eonfifts  the  union  and  cohefion  of  its  parts;  which 
feems  to  me  as  incompreheniible  as  the  manner 
of  thinking,  and  how  it  is  performed. 

5  25.  I  allow  it  is  ufual  for  moil  people  to  won- 
der, how  any  one  ihould  find  a  difficulty  in  what 
they  think  they  every  day  obferve.  Do  we  not 
fee,  will  they  be  ready  to  fay,  the  parts  of  bodies 
flick  firmly  together  ?  Is  there  any  thing  more 
common  ?  And  what  doubt  can  there  be  made 
of  it  ?  And  the  like  I  fay  concerning  thinking 
and  voluntary  motion  :  Do  we  not  every  moment 
experiment  it  in  ourfelves*,  and  therefore  can  it  be 
doubted  ?  The  matter  of  fadt  is  clear,  I  confefs  ; 
but  .when  we  would  a  little  nearer  look  into  it, 
and  confider  how  it  is  done,  there,  I  think,  we 
are  at  a  lofs,  both  in  the  one  and  the  other :  and 
can  as  little  underftand  how  the  parts  of  body 
cohere,  as  how  we  ourfelves  perceive  or  move* 
I  would  have  any  one  intelligibly  explain  to  me, 
how  the  parts  of  gold,  or  brafs,  (that  but  now  in 
fufion  were  as  loofe  from  one  another,  as  the  par- 
ticles of  water,  or  the  fands  of  an  hour-glafs), 
come  in  a  few  moments  to  be  fo  unitcd^and  adhere1 
fo  ftrongly  one  to  another,  that  the  utmoft  force  ok 
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mens  arms  cannot  feparate  them  :  a  confidering 
man  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  here  at  a  lofs,  to  fatisfy 
his  own,  or  another  man's  underftanding. 

$  26.  The  little  bodies,  that  compole  that  fluid 
sre  call  water,  are  lb  extremely  fmall,  that  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  one,  who,  by  a  microfcope, 
(and  yet  I  have  heard  of  feme  that  have  magnified 
to  10,000,  nay,  to  much  above  100,000  times), 
pretended  to  perceive  their  diftin£t  bulk,  figure,  or 
r:ot;on  :  2nd  the  particles  of  water  are  alfo  fo  per- 
f 'ct'y  ioofe  one  from  another,  that  the  leaft  forte 
fenilbly  feparates  them.  Nay,  if  we  confider  their 
perpetual  motion,  we  muft  allow  them  to  have 
no  cohefion  one  with  another  j  and  yet  let  but  a 
fharp  cold  come,  and  they  unite,  they  conlblidate  \ 
thefe  little  atoms  cohere,  and  are  not,  without 
great  force,  feparable.  lie  that  could  find  the 
bonds  that  tie  thefe  heaps  of  ioofe  little  bodies  to- 
gether fo  firmly  ;  he  that  could  make  known  the 
cement  that  makes  them  flick  fo  faff  one  to  ano- 
ther, would  difcover  a  great,  and  yet  unknown 
fecret  :  and  yet  when  that  was  done,  would  he  be 
far  enough  from  making  the  extenfion  of  body 
(which  is  the  cohefion  of  its  folid  parts)  intelli- 
gible, till  he  could  (hew  wherein  confided  the 
union,  or  confolidation  of  the  parts  of  thofe  bonds, 
or  of  that  cement,  or  of  the  leaft  particle  of  mat- 
ter that  exifts.  Whereby  it  appears,  that  this 
primary  and  fuppofed  obvious  quality  of  body, 
will  be  found,  when  examined,  to  be  as  incompre- 
henfible  as  any  thing  belonging  to  our  minds, 
and  a  folid  extended  fubftance  as  hard  to  be  con- 
ceived as  a  thinking  immaterial  one,  whatever 
diificulties  feme  would  raife  againft  it. 

§  27.  For  to  extend  our  thoughts  a  little  far- 
ther, that  prcfiure  which  is  brought  to  explain  the 
Fi 
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cohefion  of  bodies,  is  as  unintelligible  as  the 
cohefion  itfelf.  For  if  matter  be  confidered,  as 
no  doubt  it  is,  finite,  let  any  one  fend  his  con- 
templation to  the  extremities  of  the  univerfe,  and 
there  fee  what  conceivable  hoops,  what  bond  he 
can  imagine  to  hold  this  mafs  of  matter  in  fo  clofe 
a  preffure  together,  from  whence  fteel  has  its 
firmnefs,  and  the  parts  of  a  diamond  their  hard- 
nefs  and  indiffolubility.  If  matter  be  finite,  it  mull 
have  its  extremes  ;  and  there  muft  be  fomething 
to  hinder  it  from  fcattering  afunder.  If,  to  avoid 
this  difficulty,  any  one  will  throw  himfelf  into  the 
luppofition  and  abyfs  of  infinite  matter,  let  him 
confider  what  light  he  thereby  brings  to  the  co- 
hefion of  body  j  2nd  whether  he  be  ever  the  near- 
er making  it  intelligible,  by  refolving  it  into  a  fup- 
pofition,  the  moil  abfurd  and  moil  incomprehen- 
fible  of  all  other  :  fo  far  is  our  extenfion  of  body 
(which  is  nothing  but  the  cohefion  of  folid  parts) 
from  being  clearer  or  more  diilindl;,  when  we 
would  inquire  into  the  nature,  caufe,  or  manner 
of  it,  than  the  idea  of  thinking. 

§  28.  Another  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the 
power  of  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe  ; 
and  of  our  fouls,  the  power  of  exciting  mo- 
tion by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  the  one  of  body, 
the  other  of  cur  minds,  every  day's  experience 
clearly  furniihes  us  with  :  but  if  here  again  we  in- 
quire how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the 
dark.  For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by 
impulfe,  wherein  as  much  motion  is  loft  to  one 
body,  as  is  got  to  the  other,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nandi cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  conception,  but 
of  the  paffing  of  motion  out  of  one  body  into  an- 
other •,  which,  I  think,  is  as  obfeure  and  incon- 
ceivable, as  how  our  minds  move  or  flop  our  bo- 
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dies  by  thought  •,  which  we  every  moment  find 
they   do.     The  increafe  of  motion  by  impulfe, 
which  is  obferved  or  believed  fometimes  to  hap- 
pen, is  yet  harder  to  be  understood.     We  have, 
by  daily  experience,  clear  evidence  of  motion  pro- 
duced both  by  impulfe  and  by  thought :  but  the 
manner  how  hardly  comes  within  our  comprehen- 
fion  ;  we  are  equally  at  a  lofs  in  both.     So  that 
however  we  confider  motion,  and  its  communica- 
tion either  from  body  or  fpirit,  the  idea  which  be- 
longs to  fpirit,   is  at  leaft  as  clear  as  that  which 
belongs  to  body.      And  if  we  confider  the  active 
power  of  moving,  or,  as  I  may  call  it,  motivhy^  it 
is  much  clearer   in  fpirit  than  body,  fince  two 
bodies,  placed  by  one  another  at  reft,  will  never 
afford  us  th»  idea  of  a  power  in  the  one  to  move 
the  other,  but  by  a  borrowed  motion  :   whereas 
the  mind  every  day  affords  us  ideas  of  an  a£tive 
power  of  moving  of  bodies ;  and  therefore  it  is 
worth  our  confideration,  whether  active  power  be 
not  the  proper  attribute  of  fpirits,    and  paffive 
power  of  matter.     Hence  may  be  conjectured, . 
that  created  fpirits  are  not  totally  feparate  from 
matter,  becaufe  they  are  both  active  and  paflive. 
Pure  fpirit,  viz.  God,  is  only  attive  5  pure  mat- 
ter is  only  paflive  j  thofe  beings  that  are  both  ac- 
tive and  paffive,  we  may  judge  to  partake  of  both. 
But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  think  we  have  as  many, 
and  as  clear  ideas  belonging  to  fpirit,  as  we  have 
belonging  to  body,  the  fubftance  of  each  being 
equally  unknown  to  us  ;  and  the  idea  of  thinking 
in  fpirit,  as  clear  as  of  cxtenfion  in  body  ;  and  the 
communication  of  motion  by  thought,  which  we 
attribute  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  by  impulfe, 
which  we  afcribe  to  body.     Cell  ft  ant  experience 
Siakcs  us  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe,  thcurjh  our.nur- 
*  3 
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row  understandings  can  comprehend  neither.  For 
when  the  mind  would  look  beyond  thofe  original 
ideas  we  have  from  fenfation  or  reflection,  and 
penetrate  into  their  caufes  and  manner  of  produc- 
tion, we  find  Hill  it  difcovers  nothing  but  its  own 
fho  rt-fightednefs. 

§  29.  To  conclude ;  fenfation  convinces  us,  that 
there  are  folid  extended  fubftancesj  and  reflec- 
tion, that  there  are  thinking  ones  :  experience  af- 
fures  us  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  beings  ;  and  that 
the  one  hath  a  power  to  move  body  by  impulfe, 
the  other  by  thought ;  this  we  cannot  doubt  of. 
Experience,  I  fay,  every  moment  furnifhes  us 
with  the  clear  ideas  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
But  beyond  thefe  ideas,  as  received  from  their 
proper  fources, 'our  faculties  will  not  reach.  If 
we  would  inquire  farther  into  their  nature,  caufes, 
and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  ex- 
tension clearer  than  we  do  of  thinking.  If  we 
would  explain  them  any  farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as 
the  other ;  and  there  is  no  more  difficulty  to  con- 
ceive how  a  fubftance  we  know  not,  fhould  by 
thought  fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a  fub- 
ftance we  know  not,  fhould  by  impulfe  fet  body 
into  motion.  So  that  we  are  no  more  able  to  dis- 
cover wherein  the  ideas,  belonging  to  body  confift, 
than  thofe  belonging  to  fpirit.  From  whence  it 
feems  probable  to  me,  that  the  Ample  ideas  we  re- 
ceive from  fenfation  and  reflection,  are  the  boun- 
daries of  our  thoughts  ;  beyond  which  the  mind, 
whatever  efforts  it  would  make,  is  not  able  to  ad- 
vance one  jot ;  nor  can  it  make  any  discoveries, 
when  it  would  pry  into  the  nature  and  hidden 
caufes  of  thofe  ideas. 

§  30.   So  that,  in  fhort,  the  idea  we  have  of 
fpirit,  compared  with  the  idea  we  have  of  body. 
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ftands  thus  :  the  fubftance  of  fpirit  is  unknown 
to  us  ;  and  fo  is  the  fubltance  of  body  equally  un- 
known to  us  :  two  primary  qualities  or  properties 
of  body,  viz.  folia  coherent  parts,  and  impulfe, 
we  have  diftindt  clear  ideas  of :  fo  likewife  we 
know,  and  have  diitin£t  clear  ideas  of,  two  pri- 
mary qualities  or  properties  of  fpirit,  viz.  think- 
in?,  and  a  power  of  action  ;  i.  e.  a  power  of  be- 
ginning or  Hopping  feveral  thoughts  or  motions. 
We  have  alfo  the  ideas  of  feveral  qualities  inhe- 
rent in  bodies,  and  have  the  clear  diftinct  ideas 
of  them  ;  which  qualities  are  but  the  various  mo- 
difications of  the  extenfion  of  cohering  folid 
parts,  and  their  motion.  We  have  likewife  the 
ideas  of  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  viz.  belie- 
ving, doubting,  intending,  fearing,  hoping ;  all 
which  are  but  the  feveral  modes  of  thinking. 
We  have  alfo  the  ideas  of  willing,  and  moving 
the  body  confequent  to  it,  and  with  the  body  it- 
felf  too ;  for,  as  has  been  fhewn,  fpirit  is  ca- 
pable of  motion. 

§  31.  Laftly,  If  this  notion  of  immaterial  fpirit 
may  have  perhaps  fome  difficulties  in  it,  not  eafy 
to  be  explained,  we  have  therefore  no  more  rea- 
fon  to  deny,  or  doubt  the  exiftence  of  fuch  fpi- 
rits,  than  we  have  to  deny,  or  doubt  the  exiftence 
of  body  ;  becaufe  the  notion  of  body  is  cumbered 
with  fome  difficulties  very  hard,  and  perhaps 
impoflible  to  be  explained  or  underftood  by  us. 
For  I  would  fain  have  inftanced  any  thing  m  our 
notion  of  fpirit  more  perplexed,  or  nearer  a  con- 
tradiction, than  the  very  notion  of  body  includes 
in  it  ;  the  divifibility  in  infinitum  of  any  finite 
extenfion,  involving  us,  whether  we  grant  or  de- 
ny it,  in  confequences  impoffible  to  be  explicated, 
or  made  in  our  apprehenfions   confiftent ;  con- 
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Sequences  that  carry  greater  difficulty,  and  more 
apparent  abfurdity,  than  any  thing  can  follow  from 
the  notion  of  an  immaterial  knowing  fubftance. 

§  32.  Which  we  are  not  all  to  wonder  at, 
fince  we  having  but  fome  few  fuperficial  ideas  of 
things,  difcovered  to  us  only  by  the  fenfes  from 
without,  or  by  the  mind,  reflecting  on  what  it  ex- 
periments in  itfelf  within,  have  no  knowledge  be- 
yond that,  much  lefs  of  the  internal  conftitution, 
and  true  nature  of  things,  being  deftitute  of  facul- 
ties to  attain  it.  And  therefore  experimenting 
and  difcovering  in  ourfelves  knowledge,  and  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  as  certainly  as  we  ex- 
periment, or  difcover  in  things  without  us,  the 
cohefion  and  feparation  of  folid  parts,  which  is  the 
extenfion  and  motion  of  bodies*,  we  have  as  much 
reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  our  notion  of  immate- 
rial Spirit,  as  with  our  notion  of  body ;  and  the 
exiftence  of  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  For  it 
being  no  more  a  contradiction,  that  thinking 
Should  exift  feparate  and  independent  from  folidi- 
ty,  than  it  is  a  contradiction,  that  fohdity  fhould 
exift  feparate  and  independent  from  thinking, 
they  being  both  but  fimple  ideas,  independent  one 
from  another  j  and  having  as  clear  and  diftinct 
ideas  in  us  of  thinking  as  of  folidity,  I  know  not 
why  we  may  not  as  well  allow  a  thinking  thing 
without  folidity,  *.  c.  immaterial,  to  exift,  as  a 
folid  thing  without  thinking,  t*  e.  matter,  to 
exift  j  efpecially  iince  it  is  no  harder  to  conceive 
how  thinking  Should  exift  without  matter,  than 
how  matter  fhould  think.  For  whensoever  we 
would  proceed  beyond  thefe  fimple  ideas  we  have 
from  fenfation  and  reflection,  and  dive  farther 
into  the  nature  of  things,  we  fall  prefently  into 
darknefs  and  obfeurity,  perplexednefs  and  diffi- 
culties j  and  can  difcover  nothing  farther  but  our 
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own  blindnefs  and  ignorance.  But  whichever  of 
thefe  complex  ideas  be  cleared,  that  of  body  or 
immaterial  fpirit,  this  is  evident,  that  the  fimple 
ideas  that  make  them  up,  are  no  other  than  what 
we  have  received  from  fenfation  or  reflection ;  and 
fo  is  it  of  all  our  other  ideas  of  fubftances,  even 
of  God  himfelf. 

§  33.  For  if  we  examine  the  idea  we  have  of 
the  incomprehenfible  fupreme  Being,  we  fhall 
find  that  we  come  by  it  the  fame  way  •,  and  that 
the  complex  ideas  we  have  both  of  God,  and  fe- 
parate  fpirits,  are  made  up  of  the  fimple  ideas  we 
receive  from  reflection  :  v.  g.  having  from  what 
we  experiment  in  ourfelves,  got  the  ideas  of  exift- 
ence  and  duratiQn  ;  of  knowledge  and  power  ;  of 
pleafure  and  happinefs  ;  and  of  feveral  other  qua- 
lities and  powers,  which  it  is  better  to  have  than 
to  be  without:  when  we  would  frame  an  idea  the 
moil  fuitable  we  can  to  the  fupreme  Being,  we 
enlarge  every  one  of  thefe  with  our  idea  of  infi- 
nity ;  and  fo  putting  them  together,  make  our 
complex  idea  of  God.  For  that  the  mind  has 
fuch  a  power  of  enlarging  fome  of  its  ideas,  re- 
ceived from  fenfation  and  reflection,  has  been  al- 
ready fhewn. 

§  34.  If  I  find  that  I  know  fome  few  things, 
and  fome  of  them,  or  all  perhaps,  imperfe.cl.ly, 
I  can  frame  an  idea  of  knowing  twice  as  many; 
which  I  can  double  again,  as  often  as  I  can  add  to 
number  ;  and  thus  enlarge  my  idea  of  knowledge, 
by  extending  its  comprehenfion  to  all  things  exit- 
ing or  poflible  :  the  fame  alfo  I  can  do  of  know- 
ing them  more  perfectly  ;  ;'.  e.  all  their  qualities, 
powers,  caufes,  confequences,  and  relations,  C5V. 
till  all  be  perfectly  known  that  is  in  them,  or  can 
any  way  relate  to  them ;  and  thus  frame  the  idea 
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of  infinite  or  boundlefs  knowledge  :  the  fame  may 
alfo  be  done  of  power,  till  we  come  to  that  we 
call  infinite ;  and  alfo  of  the  duration  of  exift- 
ence,  without  beginning  or  end ;  and  fo  frame 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  being.  The  degrees  or  ex- 
tent, wherein  we  afcribe  exiftence,  power,  wif- 
dom,  and  all  other  perfections,  (which  we  can 
have  any  ideas  of),  to  that  fovereign  Being,  which 
we  call  God,  being  all  boundlefs  and  infinite,  we 
frame  the  beft  idea  of  hirn  our  minds  are  capable 
of:  all  which  is  done,  I  fay,  by  enlarging  thofe 
fimple  ideas  we  have  taken  from  the  operations 
©f  our  own  minds  by  reflection  ;  or  by  our  fenfes, 
from  exterior  things,  to  that  vaitnefs  to  which  in- 
finity can  extend  them. 

§  35.  For  it  is  infinity,  which  joined  to  cur 
ideas  of  exiftence,  power,  knowledge,  C5V.  makes 
that  complex  idea,  whereby  we  reprefent  to  our- 
felveSj  the  beft  we  can,  the  fupreme  Being.  For 
though  in  his  own  eflence  (which  certainly  we  do 
not  know,  not  knowing  the  real  eflence  of  a  peb- 
ble or  a  fly,  or  of  our  own  felves)  God  be  fimple 
and  uncompounded  ;  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay  we 
have  no  other  idea  of  him,  but  a  complex  one  of 
exiilence,  knowledge,  power,  happinef3,  C5V.  in- 
finite and  eternal :  which  are  all  diftinc"t  ideas, 
and  fome  of  them  being  relative,  are  again  com- 
pounded of  others  ;  all  which  being,  as  has  been 
ihewn,  originally  got  from  fetation  and  reflec- 
tion, go  to  make  up  the  idea  or  notion  we  have 
of  God. 

§  36.  This  farther  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there 
is  no  idea  we  attribute  to  God,  bating  infinity, 
which  is  not  alfo  a  part  of  our  complex  idea  of  0- 
ther  fpirits.  Becaufe,  being  capable  of  no  other 
fimple  ideas  belonging  to  any  thing  but  body, 
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but  thofe  which  by  reflection  we  receive  from  the 
operation  of  our  own  minds,  we  can  attribute  to 
fpirits  no  other  but  what  we  receive  from  thence  : 
and  all  the  difference  we  can  put  between  them  in 
our  contemplation  of  fpirits,  is  only  in  the  feveral 
extents  and  degrees  of  their  knowledge,  power, 
duration,  happinefs,  C5V.  Far  that  in  our  ideas, 
as  well  of  fpirits  as  of  other  things,  we  are  re- 
trained to  thofe  we  receive  from  fenfation  and  re- 
flection, is  evident  from  hence,  that  in  our  ideas 
of  fpirits,  how  much  foever  advanced  in  perfec- 
tion beyond  thofe  of  bodies,  even  to  that  of  infi- 
nite, we  cannot  yet  have  any  idea  of  the  manner 
wherein  they  difcover  their  thoughts  one  to  ano- 
ther :  though  we  muft  neceffarily  conclude,  that 
feparate  fpirits,  which  are  beings  that  have  per- 
fecler  knowledge  and  greater  happinefs  than  we, 
mult  needs  have  alfo  a  perfetter  way  of  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  than  we  have,  who  are 
fain  to  make  ufe  of  corporeal  figns,  ar*d  particu- 
lar founds,  which  are  therefore  of  moil  general 
ufe,  as  being  the  belt  and  quickeft  we  are  capable 
of.  But  of  immediate  communication,  having 
no  experiment  in  ourfelves,  and  confequently  no 
notion  of  it  at  all,  we  have  no  idea  how  fpirits, 
which  ufe  not  words,  can  with  quicknefs,  or 
much  lefs  how  fpiritr.,  that  have  no  bodies,  can 
be  mailers  of  their  own  thoughts,  and  commu- 
nicate or  conceal  them  at  pleafure,  though  we 
cannot  but  neceffarily  fuppofe  they  have  fuch  a 
power. 

$  37.  And  thus  we  have  feen,  what  kind  of 
ideas  we  have  of  fubllances  of  all  kinds,  wherein 
they  confifl,  and  how  we  come  by  them.  From 
whence,   1  think,   it  is  very  evident, 

1/?,  That  all  our  ideas  of  the  feveral  forts  of 
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fubftances  are  nothing  but  collections  of  fimple 
ideas,  with  a  fuppofition  of  ibmething  to  which 
they  belong,  and  in  which  they  fubfilt ;  though 
of  this  fuppofed  ibmething  we  have  no  clear  di- 
ftinct  idea  at  all. 

zd/y,  That  all  the  fimple  ideas  that,  thus  uni- 
ted in  one  common  fubjrratum^  make  up  our  com- 
plex ideas  of  feveral  forts  of  fubftances,  are  no  o- 
ther  but  fuch  as  we  have  received  from  fenfation 
or  reflection.  So  that,  even  in  thofe  which  we 
think  we  are  moft  intimately  acquainted  with,  and 
that  come  neareft  the  comprehenfion  of  our  moft 
enlarged  conceptions,  we  cannot  go  beyond  thofe 
fimple  ideas.  And,  even  in  thofe  which  feem 
molt  remote  from  all  we  have  to  do  with,  and  do 
infinitely  furpafs  any  thing  we  can  perceive  in 
ourfelves  by  reflection,  or  difcover  by  fenfation  in 
other  things,  we  can  attain  to  nothing  but  thofe 
fimple  ideas,  which  we  originally  received  from 
fenfation  or  reflection,  as  is  evident  in  the  ..im- 
plex ideas  we  have  of  angels,  and  particularly  of 
God  himftlf. 

3z//y,  That  moft  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  make 
up  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  when  truly 
confidered,  are  only  powers,  however  we  are  apt 
to  take  them  for  pofitive  qualities;  v.  g.  the 
greateft  part  of  the  ideas  that  make  our  complex 
ideaof^oA/,  are  yeliownefs,  great  weight,  ducti- 
lity, fufibility,  and  folubility  in  aqua  regici,  &c. 
all  united  together  in  an  unknown  fubjrratiim  ;  all 
which  ideas  are  nothing  elfe  but  fo  many  relations 
to  other  fubftances,  and  are  not  really  in  the  gold, 
confidered  barely  in  itfelf,  though  they  depend  on 
thofe  real  and  primary  qualities  of  its  internal  con- 
futation, whereby  it  has  a  fitnefs  differently  to 
operate,  and  be  operated  on  by  feveral  other  fufj- 
ftances. 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 
Of  collective  Ideas  of  Subftances , 

§  I.  One  Ufa.  §  2.  Made  by  the  power  of  com- 
pofing  in  the  mind.  §  3.  All  artificial  things,  are 
to/ltclive  ideas. 

§  i.  jHEsides  thefe  complex  ideas  of  fevers! 
13  fingle  fubftances,  as  of  man,  horfe,  gold 
violet,  apple,  isfc.  the  mind  hath  alfo  complex  col- 
lective ideas  of  fubftances  j  which  I  fo  call,  be- 
caufe  fuch  ideas  are  made  up  of  many  particular 
fubftanccs  confidered  together,  f.s  united  into  one 
idea,  and  which,  fo  joined,  are  looked  en  as  one  ; 
v.  g.  the  idea  of  fuch  a  collection  of  men  as  make 
an  army,  though  confuting  of  a  great  number  of 
diftincl  fubHances,  is  as  much  one  idea  as  the  idea 
of  a  man  :  and  the  gteat  .  <  ...clive  idea  of  all  bo- 
dies whatsoever,  figntfied  by  the  name  world,  is  as 
much  one  idea,  as  the  idea  of  any  the  leall  par- 
ticle of  matter  in  it ;  it  fuiiicing  to  the  unity  of 
any  idea,  that  it  be  confident!  as  one  reprefent?- 
tion  or  picture,  though  made  up  of  never  fo 
many  particulars. 

§  1.  Thefe  collective  ideas  of  fubftances,  the 
mind  makes  by  its  power  of  compofition,  and 
uniting  feverally,  either  fimple  or  complex  ideas 
into  one,  as  it  does  by  the  fame  faculty  make  the 
complex  ideas  of  particular  fubllances,  confuting 
of  an  aggregate  of  divers  fimple  ideas,  united  in 
one  fubltance  :  and  as  the  mind,  by  putting  to- 
gether the  repeated  ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  co!-. 
lective  mode,  or  complex  idea  of  any  number,  as 
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a  fcore  or  a  grofs,  &c. ;  fo  by  putting  together 
feveral  particular  fubftances,  it  makes  collective 
ideas  of  fubftances,  as  a  troop,  an  army,  a  fwarm, 
a  city,  a  fleet ;  each  of  which,  every  one  finds 
that  he  reprefents  to  his  own  mind  by  one  idea, 
in  one  view  •,  and  fo  under  that  notion  confiders 
thofe  feveral  things  as  perfectly  one,  as  one  ihip, 
or  one  atom.  Nor  is  it  harder  to  conceive,  how 
an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men  fhould  make  one 
idea,  than  how  a  man  fhould  make  one  idea  ; 
it  being  as  eafy  to  the  mind  to  unite  into  one 
the  idea  of  a  great  number  of  men,  and  confi- 
der it  as  one,  as  it  is  to  unite  into  one  particular, 
all  the  diftincl:  ideas  that  make  up  the  compofition 
of  a  man,  and  confider  them  all  together  as  one. 
§  3.  Amongft  fuch  kind  of  collective  ideas,  are 
to  be  counted  moft  part  of  artificial  things,  at  leaft 
fuch  of  them  as  are  made  up  of  diftincl  fubftances : 
and  in  truth,  if  we  confider  all  thefe  collective 
ideas  aright,  as  army,  conftelIationy  umverfe,  as 
they  are  united  into  fo  many  fingle  ideas,  they 
are  but  the  artificial  draughts  of  the  mind,  bring- 
ing things  very  remote,  and  independent  on  one 
another,  into  one  view,  the  better  to  contem- 
plate and  difcourfe  of  them,  united  into  one  con- 
ception, and  fignified  by  one  name.  For  there 
are  no  things  fo  remote,  nor  fo  contrary,  which 
the  mind  cannot,  by  this  art  of  compofition, 
bring  into  one  idea,  as  is  vifible  in  that  fignified 
by  the  name  univerfe. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

Of  Relation. 

<5  I.  Relation ,  what.  §2.  Relations  without  cor- 
relative terms ,  «c/  ^^^)>  perceived.  §  3.  &>/»£ 
feemingly  abfolute  terms  contain  relations.  §  4. 
Relation  different  from  the  things  related.  §  5. 
Change  of  relation  may  be  •without  any  change  in 
the  JubjeEl.  §  6.  Relation  only  betwixt  two 
things.  §  7.  All  things  capable  of  relation. 
§  8.  The  ideas  of  relations  clearer  often,  than  of 
the  fubjetls  related.  §  9.  Relations  all  terminate 
in  ftmple  ideas.  §10.  Terms  leading  the  mind 
beyond  the  fubjetl  denominated,  are  relative.  \  1 1. 
Conclifion. 

$  I.  "OEsides  the  ideas,  whether  fimple  or 
JlJ  complex,  that  the  mind  has  of  things, 
as  they  are  in  themfclves,  there  are  others  it  gets 
from  their  companion  one  with  another.  The 
underftanding,  in  the  confideration  of  any  thing, 
is  not  confined  to  that  precife  object  :  it  can  car- 
ry any  idea,  as  it  were,  beyond  itfelf,  or  at  leafr. 
look  beyond  it,  to  fee  how  it  ftands  in  conformi- 
ty to  any  other.  When  the  mind  fo  confiders  one 
thing,  that  it  does,  as  it  were,  bring  it  to,  and 
fet  it  by  another,  and  carry  its  view  from  one  to 
the  other:  this  is,  as  the  words  import,  rela- 
tion and  respect;  and  the  denominations  given 
to  pofitive  things,  intimating  that  refpetl:,  and 
ferving  as  marks  to  lead  the  thoughts  beyond  the 
fubject  itfelf  denominated,  to  fomething  diftin£i 
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from  it,  are  what  we  call  relatives ;  and  the  things 
fo  brought  together,  related.  Thus,  when  the 
mind  confiders  Caius,  as  fuch  a  pofitive  being, 
it  takes  nothing  into  that  idea,  but  what  really  ex- 
ifts  in  Caius ;  v.  g.  when  I  confider  him  as  a  man, 
I  have  nothing  in  my  mind,  but  the  complex  idea 
of  the  fpecies,  man.  So  like  wife,  when  I  fay 
Caius  is  a  white  man,  I  have  nothing  but  the  bare 
confideration  of  man,  who  hath  that  white  co- 
lour. But  when  I  give  Caius  the  name  hitfoand, 
I  intimate  fome  other  perfon  :  and  when  I  give 
him  the  name  whiter,  I  intimate  fome  other  thing. 
In  both  cafes  my  thought  is  led  to  fomething  be- 
yond Caius,  and  there  are  two  things  brought  in- 
to confideration.  And  fince  any  idea,  whether 
flmple  or  complex,  may  be  the  occafion  why  the 
mind  thus  brings  two  things  together,  and,  as  it 
were,  takes  a  view  of  them  at  once,  though  ftill 
confidered  as  diftintT:;  therefore  any  of  our  ideas 
may  be  the  foundation  of  relation.  As  in  the  a- 
bove-mentioned  inftance,  the  contract  and  cere- 
mony of  marriage  with  Semprcnia,  is  the  occa- 
fion of  the  denomination  or  relation  of  hufband, 
and  the  colour  white,  the  occafion  why  he  is  faid 
whiter  than  frec-ftone. 

§  2.  Thefe,  and  the  like  relations,  expre/TVd 
by  relative  terms,  that  have  others^anfwering  them, 
with  a  reciprocal  intimation,  as  father  and/on, 
bigger  and  lefs,  caufe  and  effefi,  are  very  obvious 
to  every  one,  and  every  body,  at  firft  fight,  per- 
ceives the  relation.  For  father  and  fon,  hufband 
and  wife,  and  fuch  other  correlative  terms,  feem 
fo  nearly  to  belong  one  to  another,  and,  through 
cuftom,  do  fo  readily  chime,  and  anfwer  one  an- 
other in  peoples  memories,  that  upon  the  naming 
of  either  of  them',  the  thoughts  are'prefently  car- 
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ried  beyond  the  thing  fo  named  ;  and  no-body  o- 
verlooks,  or  doubts  of  a  relation,  where  it  is  fo 
plainly  intimated.  But  where  languages  have 
failed  to  give  correlative  names,  there  the  relation 
is  not  always  fo  eafily  taken  notice  of.  Concubine 
is,  no  doubt,  a  relative  name,  as  well  as  wife  : 
but  in  languages  where  this,  and  the  like  words, 
have  not  a  correlative  term,  there  people  are  not 
fo  apt  to  take  them  to  be  fo,  as  wanting  that  evi- 
dent mark  of  relation  which  is  between  correla- 
tives, which  feem  to  explain  one  another,  and  not 
to  be  able  to  exift,  but  together.  Hence  it  is, 
that  many  of  thofe  names,  which,  duly  confider- 
ed,  do  include  evident  relations,  have  been  called 
external  denominations.  But  all  names,  that  are 
more  than  empty  founds,  mult  fignify  fome  idea, 
which  is  either  in  the  thing  to  which  the  name  is 
applied ;  and  then  it  is  pofitive,  r.nd  is  looked  on  as 
united  to,  and  exifting  in  the  thing  to  which  the 
denomination  is  given  :  or  elfe  it  arifes  from  the 
refpedr.  the  mind  finds  in  it,  to  fomething  diftinct 
from  it,  with  which  it  confiders  it  j  and  then  it 
includes  a  relation. 

§  3.  Another  fort  of  relative  terms  there  is 
which  are  not  looked  on  to  be  either  relative,  or 
fo  much  as  external  denominations  ;  which  yet, 
under  the  form  and  appearance  of  fignifying fome- 
thing abfolute  in  the  fubject,  do  conceal  a  tacit, 
though  lefs  obfervable,  relation  :  fuch  are  the 
fcemingly  pofitive  terms  of  old,  great,  imper- 
f*cl>  &c.  whereof  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak 
more  at  large  in  the  following  chapters. 

§  4.  This  farther  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
ideas  of  relation  may  be  the  fame  in  men,  who 
kave  far  different  ideas  of  the  things  that  are  re- 
lated, or  that  ace  tWus  compared  9  v.  g.  thofe  who 
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have  far  different  ideas  of  a  man,  may  yet  agree  in 
the  notion  of  a  father:  which  is  a  notion  fuperin- 
duced  to  the  fubftance,  or  man,  and  refers  only 
to  an  a£r.  of  that  thing  called  man  ;  ■whereby  he 
contributed  to  the  generation  of  one  of  his  own 
kind,  let  man  be  what  it  will. 

§  5.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  relation  confifts 
in  the  referring  or  comparing  two  things  one  to 
another ;  from  which  comparifon,  one  or  both 
comes  to  be  denominated.  And  if  either  of  thofe 
things  be  removed,  or  ceafe  to  be,  the  relation 
ceafes,  and  the  denomination  confequent  to  it, 
though  the  other  receive  in  itfelf  no  alteration  at 
all.  V.  g.  Caius,  whom  I  confider  to-day  as  a 
father,  ceafes  to  be  fo  to-morrow,  only  by  the 
death  of  his  fon,  without  any  alteration  made  in 
himfelf.  Nay,  barely  by  the  mind's  changing  the 
object  to  which  it  compares  any  thing,  the  fame 
thing  is  capable  of  having  contrary  denomina- 
tions at  the  fame  time.  V  g>  Caius,  compared 
to  feveral  perfons,  may  truly  be  faid  to  be  older 
and  younger,  ftronger  and  weaker    tsfc. 

§  6.  Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exift,  or  be  con- 
sidered as  one  thing,  is  pofitive  :  and  fo  not  only 
fimple  ideas  and  lubftances,  but  modes  alfo,  are 
pofitive  beings,  though  the  parts  of  which  they 
confift  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another  ; 
but  the  whole  together,  confidered  as  one  thing, 
and  producing  in  us  the  complex  idea  of  one 
things  which  idea  is  in  our  minds,  as  one  pic- 
ture, though  an  aggregate  of  divers  parts,  and 
under  one  name,  it  is  a  pofitive  or  abfolute  thing, 
or  idea.  Thus  a  triangle,  though  the  parts  there- 
of, compared  one  to  another,  be  relative,  yet  the 
idea  of  the  whole  is  a  pofitive  abfolute  idea.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  a  family,   a  tune;   fsik  for 
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there  can  be  no  relation  but  betwixt  two  things, 
confidered  as  two  things.  There  muft  always  be 
in  relation  two  ideas,  or  things,  either  in  them- 
felves  really  feparate,  or  confidered  as  diftincl:,  and 
then  a  ground  or  occafion  for  their  companion. 

§  7.  Concerning  relation  in  general,  thefe 
things  may  be  confidered  : 

Fhjl,  That  there  is  no  one  thing,  whether  fim- 
ple  idea,  fubftance,  mode,  or  relation,  or  name  of 
either  of  them,  which  is  not  capable  of  almoft  an 
infinite  number  of  confederations,  in  reference  to 
other  things;  and  therefore  this  makes  no  fmail 
part  of  mens  thoughts  and  words.  V.  g.  cue 
fingle  man  may  at  once  be  concerned  in,  and  fu- 
ftain  all  thefe  following  relations,  and  many  more, 
i>iz.  father,  brother,  fon,  grandfather,  grandfon, 
father  in-law,  fon-in-law,  hufband,  friend,  enemy, 
fubjecl:,  general,  judge,  patron,  client,  profef- 
for,  European,  Englishman,  iilander,  fervant,  ma- 
iler, poiTefibr,  captain,  fuperior,  inferior,  bigger, 
lefs,  older,  younger,  contemporary,  like,  unlike, 

i*fc.  to  an  almoft  infinite  number  :  he  beins  ca- 
ts 

pable  of  as  many  relations,  as  there  can  be  occa- 
fions  of  comparing  him  to  other  things,  in  any 
manner  of  agreement,  difagrecment,  or  refpecl: 
whatfoever :  for,  as  I  faid,  relation  is  a  way  of 
comparing,  or  confidering  two  things  together  •, 
and  giving  one,  or  both  of  them,  fome  appella- 
tion from  that  comparifon,  and  fometimes  giving 
even  the  relation  itfelf  a  name. 

§  8.  Secondly,  This  farther  may  be  confidered 
concerning  relation,  that  though  it  be  not  con- 
tained in  the  real  exiftence  of  things,  but  fome- 
thing  extraneous  and  fuperinduced  •,  yet  the  ide- 
as which  relative  words  ftand  for,  are  often  clear- 
er, and  more  diftincr,  than  of  thofe  fubftances  to 
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which  they  do  belong.     The  notion  we  have  of 
a  father,  or  brother,  is  a  great  deal  clearer,  and 
more  diftinc"l  than  that  we  have  of  a  man  :   or,  if 
you  will,  paternity  is  a  thing  whereof  it  is  eafier 
to  have  a  clear  idea,   than  of  humanity  :  and  I 
can  much  eafier  conceive  what  a  friend  is,  than 
what  God  :  becaufe  the  knowledge  of  one  action, 
or  one  fimple  idea,  is  oftentimes  fufficient  to  give 
me  the  notion  of  a  relation  :  but  to  the  knowing 
of  any  fubftantial  being,  an  accurate  collection  of 
fundry  ideas  is  necefiary.     A  man,  if  he  compares 
two  things  together,  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  not 
to  know  what  it  is,  wherein  he  compares  them  : 
fo  that  when  he   compares  any  things  together, 
he  cannot  but  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  that  rela- 
tion.    The  ideas   then  of  relations  are  capable 
at  lead  of  being  more  perfect  and  diftin£r,  in  our 
minds,  than  thofe  of  fubftances.     Becaufe  it  is 
commonly  hard    to   know  all  the  (imple  ideas, 
which  are  really  in  any  fubftance,  but  for  the  moil 
part  eafy  enough  to  know  the  fimple  ideas  that 
make  up  any  relation  I  think  on,  or  have  a  name 
for.  V.  g.  comparing  two  men,  in   reference  to 
one  common  parent,  it  is  very  eafy  to  frame  the 
ideas  of  brothers,  without  having  yet  the  perfect 
idea  of  a  man.     For  fignificant  relative  words,  as 
well  as  others,  ftanding  only  for  ideas  ;  and  thofe 
being  all  either  fimple,  or  made  up  of  fimple  ones, 
it  fuffices  for  the  knowing  the  precife  idea  the  re- 
lative term  (lands  for,  to  have  a  clear  conception 
of  that,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  relation  j 
which  may  be  done  without  having  a  perfect  and 
etear  idea  of  the  thing  it  is  attributed  to.     Thus 
having  the  notion,   that  one  laid  the  egg  owt  of 
which  the  other  was  hatched,  I  have  a  clear  idea 
erf  the  relation  of  dam  and  chicly  between  the  two 
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caffiowaries  in  St  James's  park;  though,  perhaps, 
I  have  but  a  very  obfeure  and  imperfect  idea  of 
thofe  birds  themfelves. 

§  9.  Thirdly,  Though  there  be  a  great  num- 
ber of  confederations,  wherein  thingsmaybe  com- 
pared one  "with  another,  and  fo  a  multitude  of  re- 
lations ;  yet  they  all  terminate  in,  and  are  con- 
cerned about  thofe  fimple  ideas,  either  of  fenfa- 
tion  or  reflection  ;  which  I  think  to  be  the  whole 
materials  of  all  our  knowledge.  To  clear  this,  I 
fhall  fhew  it  in  the  moil  considerable  relations  that 
we  have  any  notion  of,  and  iri  fome  that  feem  to 
be  the  molt  remote  from  fenfe  or  resection  j 
which  yet  will  appear  to  have  their  ideas  from 
thence,  and  leave  it  paft  doubt,  that  the  notions 
we  have  of  them,  are  but  certain  fimple  ideas,  and 
fo  originally  derived  from  fenfe  or  reflection. 

$10.  Fourthly,  That  relation  being  the  confi- 
dering  of  one  thing  with  another,  which  is  ex- 
trinfical  to  it,  it  is  evident,  that  all  words  that 
neceffarily  lead  the  mind  to  any  ether  ideas 
than  are  fuppofed  really  to  exift  in  that  thing  to 
which  the  word  is  applied,  are  relative  words? 
V.  g.  a  man  black,  merry,  thoughtful,  thlrjly,  an- 
gry, extended  ,•  thefe,  and  the  like,  are  all  abfb- 
lute,  becaufe  they  neither  fignify  nor  intimate  any 
thing,  but  what  does,  or  is  fuppofed  really  to  ex- 
ift in  the  man  thus  denominated  :  hut  father,  bro- 
ther, king,  hu/baf.d,  bitccher,  merrier,  &c.  are 
words,  which,  together  with  the  thing  they  dei 
nominate,  imply  alio  fomething  elfe  feparate,  and 
exterior  to  the  exiltence  of  that  thing 

\  11.  Having  laid  down  tl.efe  pfeiillifes  concern- 
ing relation  in  general,  1  fhall  now  proceed  to 
fhew,  in  fome  instances,  how  all  the  ideas  we  have 
of  relation  are  made  up,  as  the  others  are,  only  of 
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fimple  ideas ;  and  that  they  all,  how  refined  or 
remote  from  fenfe  foever  they  feem,  terminate  at 
lad  in  fimple  ideas.  I  fhall  begin  with  the  molt 
comprehenfive  relation,  wherein  all  things  that 
do,  or  can  exift,  are  concerned,  and  that  is  the 
relation  of  caufe  and  effect.  The  idea  whereof, 
how  derived  from  the  two  fountains  of  ail  our 
knowledge,  fenfation  and  refection,  I  {hall  in  the 
next  place  confider. 

CHAP.     XXVI. 

Of  Ca  use  and  Effect,  and  other  Re- 
lations* 

$  I.  Whence  their  ideas  got.  §  2.  Creation,  ge- 
neration, making  alteration.  §  3,  4.  Relations 
of  time.  §  $.  Relations  of  place  and  extenjion. 
I  6.  Abfolute  terms  often  Jland  for  relations. 

$  1.  IN  the  notice  that  our  fenfes  take  cf  the 
1  conftant  viciffitude  of  things,  we  cannot 
but  obferve,  that  feveral  particulars,  both  quali- 
ties and  fubftances,  begin  to  exift ;  and  that  they 
receive  this  their  exiftence  from  the  due  applica- 
tion and  operation  of  fome  other  being.  From 
this  obfervation  we  get  our  ideas  of  caufe  and  ef- 
fect. That  which  produces  any  fimple  or  com- 
plex idea,  we  denote  by  the  general  name  caufe  ,- 
and  that  which  is  produced,  effeEl.  Thus  find- 
ing, that  in  that  fubftance  which  we  call  wax, 
fluidity,  which  is  a  fimple  idea  that  was  not  in 
it  before,  is  conftantly  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  we  call  the  fimple 
idea  of  heat,  in  relation  to  fluidity  in  wax,  the 
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caufe  of  it,  and  fluidity  the  effect.  So  alfo  find- 
ing, that  the  fubftance,  wood,  which  is  a  certain 
collection  of  fimple  ideas  fo  called,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  fire  is  turned  into  another  fubftance 
called  afhes ;  i.  e.  another  complex  idea,  confirm- 
ing of  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  quite  different 
from  that  complex  idea  which  we  call  ivood ;  we 
confider  fire,  in  relation  to  afhes,  as  caufe,  and 
the  afhes  as  effect.  So  that  whatever  is  consi- 
dered by  us  to  conduce  or  operate  to  the  pro- 
ducing any  particular  fimple  idea,  or  collection 
of  fimple  ideas,  whether  fubftance  or  mode, 
which  did  not  before  exift,  hath  thereby  in  our 
minds  the  relation  of  a  caufe,  and  fo  is  denomina- 
ted by  us. 

$  2.  Having  thus,  from  what  our  fenfes  are 
able  to  difcover,  in  the  operations  of  bodies  on 
one  another,  got  the  notion  of  caufe  and  effect ; 
viz.  that  a  caufe  is  that  which  makes  any  other 
thing,  either  fimple  idea,  fubftance,  or  mode,  be- 
gin to  be ;  and  an  effect  is  that  which  had  its  be- 
ginning from  fome  other  thing :  the  mind  finds 
no  great  difficulty  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  ori- 
ginals of  things  into  two  forts. 

i/7,  When  the  thing  is  wholly  made  new,  fo 
that  no  part  thereof  did  ever  exift  before;  as  when 
a  new  particle  of  matter  doth  begin  to  exift,  in 
rerum  natura,  which  had  before  no  being,  and 
this  we  call  creation. 

idly,  "When  a  thing  is  made  up  of  particles, 
which  did  all  of  them  before  exift,  but  that  very 
thing  fo  conftituted  of  pre-exi fling  particles,  which, 
confidered  all  together,  make  up  fuch  a  collection 
of  fimple  ideas,  had  not  any  exiftence  before,  as 
this  man,  this  t^,  rofe,  or  cherry,  c5V.  And 
this,  when  referxed  to  a  fubftance,  produced  in 
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the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  by  an  internal  prin- 
ciple, but  fet  on  work  by,  and  received  from  fome 
external  agent  or  caufe,  and  working  by  infen- 
fible  ways,  which  we  perceive  not,  we  call  gene- 
ration ;  when  the  caufe  is  extrinfical,  and  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  a  fenfible  feparation,  or  juxta- 
pofition  of  difcernible  parts,  we  call  it  making ; 
and  fuch  are  all  artificial  things.  When  any 
fimple  idea  is  produced,  which  was  not  in  that 
fubjecl:  before,  we  call  it  alteration.  Thus  a  man 
is  generated,  a  picture  made,  and  either  of  them 
altered,  when  any  new  fenfible  quality,  or 
fimple  idea,  is  produced  in  either  of  them,  which 
was  not  there  before  \  and. the  things  thus  made 
to  exift,  which  were  not  there  before,  are  effects  ,- 
and  thofe  things,  which,  operated  to  the  exiicence, 
caufes.  In  which,  and  all  other  cafes,  we  may. 
obferve,  that  the  notion  of  caufe  and  effect  has  its 
rife  from  ideas  received  by  fenfation  or  reflection  ; 
and  that  this  relation,  how  comprehenfive  foever, 
terminates  at  laft  in  thern.  Tor  to  have  the  idea 
of  caufe  and  effe,  .  it  fuihces  to  confider  any  fim- 
ple leu  •  i|  ii.mce,  as  beginning  to  exift  by 
the  6*j  .  of  fome  other,  without  knowing  the 
man:..:  of  that  operation. 

(  ..  Time  and  place  are  alio  the  foundations 
of  very  Urge  relations,  and  all  finite  beings  at  leaft 
are  concerned  in  them.  But  having  already  fhewn 
in  another  place,  how  we  get  thefe  ideas,  it  may 
fuffice  here  to  intimate,  that  moit  of  the  deno- 
minations of  things,  received  from  time,  are 
only  relations.  Thus,  when  any  one  fays,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  lived  fixty-nine,  and  reigned  for- 
ty-five years,  thefe  words  import  only  the  rela- 
tion of  that  duration  to  fome  other,  and  mean  no 
more  than  this,  that  the  duration  of  her  exiftence 
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was  equal  to  fixty-nine,  and  the  duration  of  her 
government  to  forty-five  annual  revolutions  of  the 
fun  ;  and  fo  are  all  words,  anfwering,  hoiu  long. 
Again,  William  the  Conqueror  invaded  England 
about  the  year  1070,  which  means  this;  that  ta- 
king the  duration  from  our  Saviour's  time,  till  now, 
for  one  entire  great  length  of  time,  it  (hews  at 
what  diftance  this  invafion  was  from  the  two  ex- 
tremes: and  fo  do  all  words  of  time,  anfwering 
to  the  queftion  when,  which  (hew  only  the  diftance 
of  any  point  of  time,  from  the  period  of  a  longer 
duration,  from  which  we  meafure,  and  to  which 
we  thereby  confider  it  as  related. 

§  4.  There  are  yet,  befides  thofe,  other  words 
of  time,  that  ordinarily  are  thought  to  ftand  for 
pofitive  ideas,  which  yet  will,  when  confidered, 
be  found  to  be  relative  •,  fuch  as  are  young,  old,  Sec. 
which  include  and  intimate  the  relation  any  thing 
has  to  a  certain  length  of  duration,  whereof  we  have 
the  idea  in  our  minds.  Thus,  having  fettled  in 
our  thoughts  the  idea  of  the  ordinary  duration  of 
a  man  to  be  feventy  years,  when  we  fay  a  man  is 
young,  we  mean,  that  his  age  is  yet  but  a  fmall 
part  of  that  which  ufually  men  attain  to  ;  and 
when  we  denominate  him  old,  we  mean,  that  his 
duration  is  run  out  almoft  to  the  end  of  that 
which  men  cio  not  ufually  exceed.  And  fo  it  is 
but  comparing  the  particular  age,  or  duration  of 
this  or  that  man,  to  the  idea  of  that  duration 
which  we  have  in  our  minds,  as  ordinarily  belong- 
ing to  that  fort  of  animals:  which  is  plain,  in  the 
application  of  thefe  names  toother  things;  for  a 
man  is  called  young  at  twenty  years,  and  very 
young  at  feven  years  old:  but  yet  a  horfe  we 
call  old  at  twenty,  and  a  dog  at  feven  years  ;  be- 
caufe  in  each  of  thefe,  we  compare  their  age  to 
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different  ideas  of  duration,  which  are  fettled  in 
our  minds,  as  belonging  to  thefe  feveral  forts  of 
animals,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Bur 
the  fun  and  ftars,  though  they  have  out-lafted  fe- 
veral generations  of  men,  we  call  not  old,  becaufe 
we  do  not  know  what  period  God  hath  fet  to  that 
fort  of  beings;  this  term  belonging  properly  to 
thofe  things,  which  we  can  obfervc  in  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  things,  by  a  natural  decay,  to  come 
to  an  end  in  a  certain  period  of  time  ;  and  fo  have 
in  our  minds,  as  it  were,  a  ftandard,  to  which 
we  can  compare  the  feveral  parts  of  their  dura- 
tion ;  and  by  the  relation  thev  bear  thereunto,  call 
them  voting  or  old ;  which  we  cannot  therefore 
do  to  a  ruby,  or  a  diamond,  things  whofe  ufual 
periods  we  know  not. 

fi  5.  The  relation  alfo  that  things  have  to  one 
another,  in  their  places  and  diftances,  is  very  ob- 
vious to  obferve  ;  as,  above,  below,  a  mile  diltant 
from  Charing-Crofs,  in  England,  and  in  London. 
But  as  in  duration,  {o  in  extenilon  and  bulk,  there 
are  fome  ideas  that  are  relative,  which  we  figniiy 
by  names  that  are  thought  pofitive  ;  as  g;rat  and 
Little,  are  truly  relations.  For  here  alio  having, 
by  obfervation,  fettled  in  our  minds  the  ideas  of 
the  bignefs  of  feveral  fpecies  of  things,  from  thofe 
we  have  been  moft  accudomed  to,  we  make  them, 
as  it  were,  the  ftandards  whereby  to  denominate 
the  bulk  of  others.  Thus  we  call  a  great  apple, 
fuch  a  one  as  is  bigger  than  the  ordinary  fort  of 
thole  we  have  been  ufed  to  ;  and  a  little  horfe, 
fuch  a  one  as  comes  not  up  to  the  fize  of  that  idea, 
which  we  have  in  our  minds  to  belong  ordinarily 
to  horfes :  and  that  will  be  a  great  horfe  to  a  Welfh- 
man,  which  is  but  a  little  one  to  a  Fleming:  they 
two  having,    from  the  different  breed    of   their 
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countries,  taken  feveral  fized  ideas,  to  which 
they  compare,  and  in  relation  to  which  they  de- 
nominate their  great  and  their  little. 

§  6.  So  likewife  tveak  zn&Jlrong  are  but  relative 
denominations  of  power,  compared  to  fome  ideas 
we  have>  at  that  time,  of  greater  or  lefs  power. 
Thus  when  we  fay  a  weak  man,  we  mean,  one 
that  has  not  fo  much  ftrength  or  power  to  move, 
as  ufually  men  have,  or  ufually  thole  of  his  fizc 
have  ;  which  is  a  comparing  his  ftrength  to  the 
idea  we  have  of  the  irfual  ftrength  of  men,  or  men 
of  fuch  a  fize.  The  like  when  we  fay  the  crea- 
tures are  all  weak  things  ;  weak,  there,  is  but  a 
relative  term,  fignifying  the  difproportion  there 
is  in  the  power  of  God,  and  the  creatures.  And 
fo  abundance  of  words,  in  ordinary  fpeech,  (land 
cnlyfor  relations,  (and  perhaps  the  greateft  part), 
which,  at  firft  fight,  feem  to  have  no  fuch  figni- 
fication  :  v.  g.  the  fhip  has  neceflary  Itores :  tiecef- 
fary  znAjlores,  are  both  relative  words  ;  one  ha- 
ving a  relation  to  the  accomplifhing  the  voyage 
intended,  and  the  other  to  future  ufe.  All  which 
relations,  how  they  are  confined  to,  and  termi- 
nate in  ideas  derived  from  fenfation  or  reflection, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  any  explication. 
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CHAP.     XXVII. 

Of  Identity   and  Diversity, 

$  I.  Wherein  identity  conjijls.  §2.  Indentltyoffub- 
Jlances.  Identity  of  modes.  §  3.  Principium  in- 
dividuationis.  §4.  Identity  of  vegetables.  §  5.  I- 
dentity  of  animals.  §  6.  Identity  of  man.  §  7.  I- 
dentlty  Julie 'd  to  the  idea.  §  8.  Same  man.  §9.  Per- 
fonal Identity.  §  10.  Confcioufnefs  makes  perfonal 
identity.  §  1 1 .  Perfonal  identity  in  change  offub- 
jlances.  §  12 — 15.  Whether  in  the  change  of 
ihinking  fubjlances.  \  \6.  Confcioufnefs  makes  the 
fame  perfon.  §  i"J.  Self  depends  on  confcioufnefs. 
18 — 20.  Objecls  of  reward  and punifhment.  §  21, 
22.  Difference  between  identity  of  man  and  perfon. 
523 — 25.  Confcioufnefs  alone  makes felf.  §26,27. 
Perfon  y  aforenfc  term.  §  28.  The  difficulty  from 
ill  ufe  of  names.  §  29.  Continued  exijlence  makes 
identity. 

§  I.  \  Nother  occafion  the  mind  often  takes 
1  \  of  comparing,  is,  the  very  being  of 
things,  when  confidering  any  thing  as  exifting  at 
any  determined  time  and  place,  we  compare  it 
with  itfelf  exifting  at  another  time,  and  thereon 
form  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity. 
When  we  fee  any  thing  to  be  in  any  place  in  any 
inilant  of  time,  we  are  fure,  be  it  what  it  will, 
that  it  is  that  very  thing,  and  not  another,  which 
at  the  fame  time  exifts  in  another  place,  how  like 
and  undillinguilhable  ibever  it  may  be  in  all  other 
refpetts  :  and  in  this  confifts  identity   when  the 
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ideas  it  is  attributed  to  vary  not  at  all  from  what 
they  were  that  moment  wherein  we  confider  their 
former  existence,  and  to  which  we  compare  the 
prefent.  For  we  never  finding,  nor  conceiving  it 
poflible,  that  two  things  of  the  fame  kind  fhould 
exift  in  the  fame  place,  at  the  fame  time,  we 
rightly  conclude,  that  whatever  exifts  any-where 
at  any  time,  excludes  all  of  the  fame  kind,  and  is 
there  itfelf  alone.  When  therefore  we  demand, 
whether  any  thing  be  the  fame  or  no  ?  it  refers  al- 
ways to  fomething  that  exifted  fuch  a  time  in  fuch 
a  place,  which  it  was  certain,  at  that  inflant,  was 
the  fame  with  itfelf,  and  no  other:  from  whence 
it  follows,  that  one  thing  cannot  have  two  begin- 
nings of  existence,  nor  two  things  one  beginning, 
it  being  impoflible  for  two  things  of  the  fame  kind 
to  be  or  exift  in  the  fame  inftant,  in  the  very  fame 
place,  or  one  and  the  fame  thing  in  different  places, 
That  therefore  that  had  one  beginning,  is  the  fame 
thing,  and  that  which  had  a  different  beginning 
in  time  and  place  from  that,  is  not  the  fame,  but 
diverfe.  That  which  has  made  the  difficulty  about 
this  relation,  has  been  the  little  care  anil  atten- 
tion ufed  in  having  precife  notions  of  the  things 
to  which  it  is  attributed. 

§  2.  We  have  the  ideas  but  of  three  forts  of 
fubftances:  1.  God.  2.  Finite  intelligences. 
3.  Bodies.  Firft,  God  is  without  beginning,  e- 
ternal,  unalterable,  and  every-where;  and  there- 
fore concerning  his  identity,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  Secondly,  Finite  fpirits  having  had  each 
its  determinate  time  and  place  of  beginning  to  ex- 
ift, the  relation  to  th;;t  time  and  place  will  always 
determine  to  each  cf  them  its  identity,  as  long  as 
it  exifts.  Thirdly,  The  fame  will  hold  of  every 
particle  of  matter,  to  which  no  addition  cr  tub- 
H  3 
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traction  of  matter  being  made,  it  is  the  fame. 
For  th  >  lefe  three  forts  of  fubftances,  as  we 
term  them,  do  not  exclude  one  another  out  of 
the  fame  place;  yet  we  cannot  conceive  but  that 
they  mull  neceiTariiy  each  of  them  exclude  any  of 
the  fame  kind  out  of  the  fame  place;  or  elfe 
the  notions  and  names  of  identity  and  diverfity 
would  be  in  vain,  and  there  could  be  no  fuch  di- 
ftinction  of  fubftances,  or  any  thing  elfe,  one  from 
another.  For  example ;  could  two  bodies  be  in 
the  fame  place  at  the  fame  time,  then  thofe  two  par- 
cels of  matter  mult  be  one  and  the  fame,  take  them 
great  or  little  ;  nay,  all  bodies  muft  be  one  and 
the  fame.  For  by  the  fame  reafon  that  two  par- 
ticles of  matter  may  be  in  one  place,  all  bodies 
may  be  in  one  place:  which,  when  it  can  be 
fuppofed,  takes  away  the  dirtinction  of  identity 
and  diverfity  of  one  and  more,  and  renders  it  ri- 
diculous. But  it  being  a  contradiction,  that  two 
or  more  mould  be  one,  identity  and  diverfity  are 
relations  and  ways  of  comparing  well  founded,  and 
of  ufe  to  the  underftanding.  All  other  things  be- 
inc  but  modes  or  relations  ultimately  terminated 
in  fubftances,  the  identity  and  diverfity  of  each 
particular  exiftence  of  them,  too,  will  be  by  the 
fame  way  determined.  Only  as  to  things  whofe 
exiftence  is  in  fucceffion,  fuch  as  are  the  actions 
of  finite  beings,  v.  g.  motion  and  thought^  both 
which  confift  in  a  continued  train  of  fucceffion, 
concerning  their  diverfity,  there  can  be  no  que- 
ftion:  becaufe  each  perilhing  the  moment  it  be- 
gins, they  cannot  exift  in  different  times,  or  in 
different  places,  ?.s  permanent  beings  can  at  dif- 
ferent times  exift  in  diftant  places;  and  therefore 
HO  motion  or  thought,   confidered  as  at  different 
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times,  can  be  the  fame,  each  part  thereof  having 
a  different  beginning  of  existence. 

§  3.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  what  is  fo  much  inquired  after,  the  princi- 
pium  itidividuationis  ;  and  that,  it  is  plain,  is  exift- 
ence  itfelf,  which  determines  a  being  of  any  fort 
to  a  particular  time  and  place  incommunicable  to 
two  beings  of  the  fame  kind.  This,  though  ir. 
feems  eafier  to  conceive  in  fimple  fubflances  or 
modes,  yet  when  reflected  on,  is  not  more  difficult 
in  compounded  ones,  if  care  be  taken  to  what  it 
is  applied.  V.  g.  let  us  fuppofe  an  atom,  *.  e.  a 
continued  body  under  one  immutable  fuperficies, 
exifting  in  a  determined  time  and  place,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that,  confidered  in  any  inftant  of  its  exift- 
ence,  it  is  in  that  inftant  the  fame  with  itfelf. 
For  being  at  that  inftant  what  it  is,  and  nothing 
elfe,  it  is  the  fame,  and  fo  mull  continue  as  long 
as  its  exiftence  is  continued  ;  for  fo  long  it 
will  be  the  fame,  and  no  other.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  two  or  more  atoms  be  joined  together 
into  the  fame  mafs,  every  one  of  thofe  atoms  will 
be  the  fame,  by  the  foregoing  rule  :  and  whilit 
they  exift  united  together,  the  mafs,  confifting 
of  the  fame  atoms,  muft  be  the  fame  mafs,  or  the 
fame  body,  let  the  parts  be  never  fo  differently 
jumbled :  but  if  one  of  thefe  atoms  be  taken  a- 
way,  or  one  new  one  added,  it  is  no  longer  the 
fame  mafs,  or  the  fame  body.  In  the  ftate  of 
living  creatures,  their  identity  depends  not  on  a 
mafs  of  the  fame  particles,  but  on  fomething  elfe  : 
for  in  them  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  mat- 
ter alters  not  the  identity.  An  oak  growing  from 
a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and  then  lopped,  is  ilill  the 
fame  oak  :  and  a  colt  grown  up  to  a  horfe,  fome- 
times  fat,  fometimes  lean,  is  all  the  while  the  fame 
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horfe  ;  though,  in  both  thefe  cafes,  there  may  be 
a  manifeit  change  of  the  parts  :  fo  that  truly  they 
are  not  either  of  them  the  fame  mafles  of  matter, 
though  they  be  truly  one  of  them  the  fame  oak, 
and  the  other  the  fame  horfe.  The  reafon  where- 
of is,  that  in  thefe  two  cafes,  a  mafs  of  matter, 
and  a  living  body,  identity  is  not  applied  to  the 
fame  thing. 

§  4.  We  mull  therefore  confider  wherein  an 
oak  differs  from  a  mafs  of  matter,  and  that  feems 
to  me  to  be  in  this ;  that  the  one  is  only  the  co- 
hefion  of  particles  of  matter  any  how  united,  the 
other  fuch  a  difpofition  of  them  as  conftitutcs 
the  parts  of  an  oak  ;  and  fuch  an  organization 
of  thofe  parts  as  is  fit  to  receive  and  diitribute 
nourifhment,   fo  as   to   continue  and  frame  the 
wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  tsrV.  of  an  oak,  in  which 
confifts  the  vegetable  life.     That  being  then  one 
plant,  which  has  fuch  an  organization  of  parts  in 
one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one  common  life, 
it  continues  to  be  the  fame  plant,    as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though  that  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter  vitally  uni- 
ted to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  or- 
ganization,  conformable  to  that  fort  of  plants. 
For  this   organization  being   at  any  one  inftant 
in    any   one   collection    of   matter,     is    in    that 
particular  concrete  diftinguifhed  from  all  other, 
and  is  that  individual  life,  which,   exifting  con- 
ftantly  from  that  moment,    both  forwards  and 
backwards,  in  the  fame  continuity   of  infenfibly 
fueceeding  parts  united  to  the  living  body  of  the 
plant,  it  has  that  identity,  which  makes  the  fame 
plant,  and  all  the  parts  of  it,  parts  of  the  fame 
plant,  during  all  the  time  that  they  exiit  united 
in  that  continued  organization,  which  is  fit  to 
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convey  that  common  life  to  all  the  parts  fo  li- 
nked. 

§  5.  The  cafe  is  not  fo  much  different  in 
brutes,  but  that  any  one  may  hence  fee  what 
makes  an  animal,  and  continues  it  the  fame. 
Something  we  have  like  this  in  machines,  and 
may  ferve  to  illuftrate  it.  For  example,  What  is 
a  watch  ?  It  is  plain  it  is  nothing  but  a  fit  orga- 
nization, or  construction  of  parts,  to  a  certain 
end,  which,  when  a  Sufficient  force  is  added  to  it, 
it  is  capable  to  attain.  If  we  would  fuppofe  this 
machine  one  continued  body,  all  whofe  organized 
parts  were  repaired,  increased,  or  diminifhed,  by 
a  conftant  addition  or  feparation  of  infenfible  parts, 
with  one  common  life,  we  mould  have  fomething 
very  much  like  the  body  of  an  animal,  with  this 
difference,  that  in  an  animal,  the  fitnefs  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  motion  wherein  life  confifts, 
begin  together  the  motion  coming  from  within  ; 
but  in  machines,  the  force  coming  fenfibly  from 
without,  is  often  away  when  the  organ  is  in  or- 
der, and  well  fitted  to  receive  it. 

§  6.  This  alfo  (hews  wherein  the  identity  of 
the  fame  man  confifts  ;  viz.  in  nothing  but  a 
participation  of  the  fame  continued  life,  by  con- 
stantly fleeting  particles  of  matter,  in  fucceflion 
vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body.  He 
that  fhall  place  the  identity  of  man  in  any  thing 
elfe,  but  like  that  of  other  animals  in  one  fitly 
organized  body,  taken  in  any  one  inftant,  and 
from  thence  continued  under  one  organization  of 
life  in  feveral  fucceffively  fleeting  particles  of  mat- 
ter united  to  it,  will  find  it  hard  to  make  an  em- 
bryo, one  of  years,  mad  and  fober,  the  fame 
man,  by  any  fuppofition,  that  will  not  make  it 
poflible  for  Seth,   Ifhmael,   Socrates,  Pilatej  St 
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Auftin,  and  Crefar  Borgia,  to  be  the  fame  man. 
For  if  the  identity  of  foul  alone  makes  the  fame 
man,  and  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  matter, 
why  the  fame  individual  fpirit  may  not  be  united 
to  different  bodies,  it  will  be  pcfLble,  that  thofe 
men,  living  in  diftant  ages,  and  of  different  tem- 
pers, may  have  been  the  fame  man  :  which  way 
of  fpeaki ng  muft  be  from  a  very  ftrange  ufe  of 
the  word  man,  applied  to  an  idea,  out  of  which 
body  and  fhape  is  excluded  :  and  that  way  of fpeak- 
ing  would  agree  yet  worfe  with  the  notions  of 
thofe  philofophers  who  allow  of  tranfmigration, 
and  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of  men  may,  for 
their  mifcarriages,  be  detruded  into  the  bodies  of 
beafts,  as  fit  habitations,  with  organs  fuited  to 
the  fatisfa£lion  of  their  brutal  inclinations.  But 
yet,  I  think,  no-body,  could  he  be  fure  that  the 
foul  of  Heliogabalus  were  in  one  of  his  hogs,  would 
yet  fay  that  hog  were  a  man,  or  Helicgab;:iu3. 

§  7.  It  is  not  therefore  unity  of  fubflance  that 
comprehends  all  forts  of  identity,  or  will  deter- 
mine it  in  every  cafe  ;  but  to  conceive  and  judge 
of  it  aright,  we  muft  confider  what  idea  the  word 
it  is  applied  to,  (lands  for  :  it  being  one  thing  to 
be  the  fame  fubflance,  another  the  fame  man,  and 
a  third  the  fame  perfon,  ifperfon,  man,  and  fub- 
ftance, are  three  names  {landing  for  three  different 
ideas  ;  for  fuch  as  is  the  idea  belonging  to  that 
name,  fuch  muft  be  the  identity  :  which,  if  it 
had  been  a  little  more  carefully  attended  to,  would 
po&biy  have  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  con- 
fufion,  which  often  occurs  about  this  matter, 
with  no  fmall  feeming  difficulties,  efpecially  con- 
cerning perfonal  identity,  which  therefore  we  (hall, 
in  the  next  place,  a  little  confider. 

§  8.  An  animal  is  a  linng  organized  body  ;  and 
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confequently  the  fame  animal,  as  we  have  obfer- 
ved,  is  the  fame  continued  life  communicated  to 
diiTerent  particles  of  matter,  as  they  happen  fuc- 
ceihvely  to  be  united  to  that  organized  living  bo- 
dy. And  whatever  is  talked  of  other  definitions, 
ingenious  obfervation  puts  it  paft  doubt,  that  the 
idea  in  our  minds,  of  which  the  found  man  in 
cur  mouths  is  the  fign,  is  nothing  elfe  but  of  an 
animal  of  fuch  a  certain  form  :  fince  I  think  I  may 
be  confident,  that  whoever  fhould  fee  a  creature 
of  his  own  fhape  and  make,  though  it  had  no  more 
reafon  all  its  life  than  a  cat  or  a  parrot,  would 
call  him  ftill  a  man  ;  or  whoever  fhould  hear  a  cat 
or  a  parrot  difcourfe,  reafon,  and  philofophize, 
would  call  or  think  it  nothing  but  a  cat  or  a  par- 
rot ;  and  fay  the  one  was  a  dull  irrational  man, 
and  the  other  a  very  intelligent  rational  parrot. 
A  relation  we  have  in  an  author  of  great  note,  is 
fufncient  to  countenance  the  fuppofition  of  a  ra- 
tional parrot.     His  words  are  *  : 

1  I  had  a  mind  to  know  from  Prince  Maurice's 

*  own  mouth  the  account  of  a  common,  but  much 
4  credited  ftory,  that  I  had  heard  fo  often  from 
{  many  others,  of  an  old  parrot  he  had  in  Brafi!, 
'  during  his  government  there,  that  fpoke,  and  alk- 

*  ed,  and  anfwered  common  queftions,  like  a  rea- 

*  fonable  creature ;  fo  that  thofe  of  his  train  there, 

*  generally  concluded  it  to  be  witchery  or  pofief- 

*  fion  •,   and  one  of  his  chaplains,  who  lived  long 

*  afterwards  in  Holland,  would  never  from  that 
«  time  endure  a  parrot,  but  faid  they  all  had  a 

*  devil  in  them.     I  had  heard  many  particulars  of 

*  thij  ftury,     and  aflerted  by  people  hard   to  be 


•  Sir  William  Temple's  Memoirs  of  what   palTeil  in 
Ckriftendora,   from  1672  to  1679. 
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*  discredited;  which  made  me  afk  Prince  Maurice 
e  what  there  was  of  it.     He  faid,  with  his  ufual 

*  plainnefs  and  drynefs  in  talk,  there  was  fome- 

*  thing  true,  but  a  great  deal  falfe,  of  what  had 

*  been  reported.  I  defired  to  know  of  him  what 
'  there  was  of  the  firfl.  He  told  me  fhortly  and 
'  coldly,  that  he  had  heard  of  fuch  an  old  parrot 

*  when  he  came  to  Brafil  ;  and  though  he  belie- 
'  ved  nothing  of  it,  and  it  was  a  good  way  off,  yet 
'  he  had  fo  much  curiofity  as  to  fend  for  it  ;  that  it 

*  was  a  very  great  and  a  very  old  one;  and  when  it 

*  came  firft  into  the  room  where  the  Prince  was, 

*  with  a  great  many  X)utbhmen  about  him,  it 
4   faid  prefently,    U  hat  a   company  of  ivhite  men 

*  are  here!  They  aiked  it,  "What  it  thought 
'  that  man  was  ?  pointing  to  the  Prince.     It  an- 

*  fwered,  Some  general  or  other.  When  they 
'  brought  it  clofe  to  him,  he  aiked  it,  D'ou  ve- 
s  nez-vouz  -j-  ?  It  anfwered,  De  Marinnan.     The 

*  prince,  A  qui  e/?e~vous  ?  The  parrot,  A  un 
'  Portugais.  Prince,  ®Hte  fais  tula  ?  Parrot,  Je 
'  gardes  les  poulles.  The  Prince  laughed,  and  faid, 
'  Vous  gardes  les  poulles!  The  parrot  anfwered, 
1  0//v,  moy,  et  je  fray  bien  faire :  and  made  the 
'  chuck  four  or  five  times  that  people  ufe  to  make 
'  to  chickens  when  they  call  them.  I  fet  down  the 
'  words  of  this  worthy  dialogue  in  French,  juft 
'  as  Prince  Maurice  faid  them  to  me.  I  aiked  him 
t  in  what  language  the  parrot  fpoke  ?  and  he  faid, 


f  Whence  come  ye  ?  It  anfwered,  From  Mirintian-  The 
Prince,  To  ivhov?  do  you  belong!'  The  parrot,  To  a  Porlu- 
gueze.  Prince,  What  do  you  there!'  Parrot,  /  look  after  the 
chickens.  The  Prince  laughed,  and  faid,  You  lonk  after  the 
chickchsl  The  l'arrot  anfwered,  Yes  I,  and  I  know  well  e- 
7io ugh  how  to  do  it. 
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«  in  Brafiiian.      I  afked,  Whether  he  underftood 

*  Brafiiian  ?  Ho  faid,  No  \  but  he  had  taken  care  to 

*  have  two  interpreters  by  him,  the  one  a  Dutch- 

*  man,  that  fpoke  Brafiiian,  and  the  other  a  Brafiiian, 
1  that  fpoke  Dutch  ;  that  he  alked  them  feparate- 
~«  ly  and  privately,  and  both  of  them  agreed  in 
'  telling  him  juft   the  fame  thing  that  the  parrot 

*  had  faid.    I  could  not  but  tell  this  odd  ftory,  be- 

*  caufe  it  is  fo  much  out  of  the  way,  and  from 

*  the   firft  hand,  and  what  may  pafs  for  a  good. 

*  one  :  for  I  dare  fay  this  Prince  at  leaft  belie- 

*  vcd  himfelf  in  all  he  told  me,  having  ever  palled 

*  for  a  very  honeft  and  pious  man  j  I  leave  it  to 

*  naturalifts  to  reafon,  and  to  other  men  to  believe, 

*  as  they  p^eafe  upon  it;  however,  it  is  not,  per- 
'  haps,  amifs  to  relieve  or  enliven  a  bufy  fcene 
'  fometimes  with  fuch  digreluons,  whether  to  the- 

*  purpofe  or  no.' 

I  have  taken  care  that  the  reader  fhould  have 
the  ftory  at  large  in  the  author's  own  words,  be- 
caufe  he  feems  to  me  not  to  have  thought  it  in- 
credible ;  for  it -cannot  be  imagined,  that  fo  able 
a  man  as  he,  who  had  uuliciency  enough  to  war- 
rant all  the  testimonies  he  gives  of  himfelf,  fhould 
fo  much  pains,  in  a  place  where  it  had  no- 
thing to  do,  to  pin  lb  clofe,  not  only  on  a  man 
whom  he  mentions  as  his  friend,  but  on  a  Prince, 
in  whom  he  acknowledges  very  great  honefty  and 
piety,  a  ftory,  which,  if  he  himfelf  thought  in- 
credible, he  could  not  but  alfo  think  ridiculous. 
The  Prince,  it  is  plain,  who  vouches  this  ftory, 
and  our  author,  who  relates  it  from  him,  both  of 
them  call  this  talker  a  parrot  j  and  I  alk  any  one 
elfe,  who  thinks  fuch  a  ftory  fit  to  be  told,  whe- 
ther if  this  parrot,  and  all  of  its  kind,  had  always 
talked,  as  we  have  a  Prince's  word  for  it,  as  this 

Vol.  II.  I 
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one  did ;  whether,  I  fay,  they  would  not  have 
patted  for  a  race  of  rational  animals  ;  but  yet  whe- 
ther for  all  that,  they  would  have  been  allowed  to 
be  men,  and  not  parrots  ?  For,  I  prefume,  it  is  not 
the  idea  of  a  thinking  or  rational  being  alone,  that 
makes  the  idea  of  a  man  in  moft  people's  fenfe, 
but  of  a  body,  fo  and  fo  fhaped,  joined  to  it;  and 
if  that  be  the  idea  of-  a  man,  the  fame  fucceflive 
body,  not  fhifted  all  at  once,  muft,  as  well  as  the 
fame  immaterial  fpirit,  go  to  the  making  of  the 
fame  man. 

§  9.  This  being  premifed,  to  find  wherein  per- 
gonal identity  confifts,  we  mull  confider  what  per- 
jon  ftands  for  •,  which,  I  think,  is  a  thinking  in- 
telligent being,  that  has  reafon  and  reflection,  and 
can  confider  itfelf  as  itfelf,  the  fame  thinking 
thing  in  different  times  and  places  ;  which  it  does 
only  by  that  confcioufnefs,  which  is  infeparable 
from  thinking,  and,  as  it  feems  to  me,  eflential 
to  it;  it  being  impoffible  for  anyone  to  perceive, 
without  perceiving  that  he  does  perceive.  When 
we  fee,  hear,  fmell,  tafte,  feel,  meditate,  or  will 
any  thing,  we  know  that  we  do  fo.  Thus  it  is 
always  as  to  our  prefent  fenfations  and  percep- 
tions: and  by  this  every  one  is  to  himfelf  that 
which  he  calls  felf,  it  not  being  confidered  in  this 
cafe,  whether  the  fame  felf  be  continued  in  the 
fame,  or  divers  fubftances.  For  fince  confciouf- 
nefs alway  accompanies  thinking,  and  it  is  that 
that  makes  every  one  to  be  what  he  calls  felf;  and 
thereby  diftinguifhes  himfelf  from  all  other  think- 
ing things  ;  in  this  alone  confifts  perfonal  indenti- 
tv,  i.  e.  the  famenefs  of  a  rational  being  :  and  as 
far  as  this  confcioufnefs  can  be  extended  back- 
wards to  any  pad  action  or  thought,  fo  far 
reaches  the  identity  of  that  perfon;  it  is  the  fame 
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felf  now  it  was  then •,  and  it  is  by  the  "fame  felf 
with  this  prefent  one  that  now  reflects  on  it,  that 
that  action  was  done. 

§  10.  But  it  is  farther  inquired,  whether  it  be 
the  fame  identical  fubftance  ?  This  few  would 
think  they  had  reafon  to  doubt  of,  if  thefe  per- 
ceptions, with  their  confcioufnefs,  always  remain- 
ed prefent  in  the  mind,  whereby  the  fame  thinking 
thing  would  be  always  confcioufly  prefent,  and, 
as  would  be  thought,  evidently  the  fame  to  itfelf. 
But  that  which  feems  to  make  the  difficulty,  is 
this,  that  this  confcioufnefs  being  interrupted  al- 
ways by  forgetfulnefs,  there  being  no  moment  of 
our  lives  -wherein  we  have  the  whole  train  of  all 
our  paft  actions  before  our  eyes  in  one  view  ;  but 
even  the  belt  memories  lofing  the  fight  of  one  part 
whilft  they  are  viewing  another;  and  we  fome- 
times,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  our  lives,  not 
reflecting  on  our  paft  felves,  being  intent  on  our 
prefent  thoughts,  and  in  found  fleep  having  no 
thoughts  at  all,  or  at  leaft  none  with  that  con- 
fcioufnefs which  remarks  our  waking  thoughts  : 
I  fay,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  our  confcioufnefs  being 
interrupted,  and  we  lofing  the  fight  of  our  paft 
felves,  doubts  are  raifed  whether  we  are  the 
fame  thinking  thing,  i.  e.  the  fame  fubftance,  or 
no.  Which,  however  reafonable  or  unreafon- 
able,  concerns  not  perfonal  identity  at  all.  The 
queftion  being,  what  makes  the  fame  perfon,  and 
not  whether  it  be  the  fame  identical  fubftance, 
which  always  thinks  in  the  fame  perfon,  which, 
in  this  cafe,  matters  not  at  all.  Different  fub- 
ftances,  by  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  (where  they 
do  partake  in  it),  being  united  into  one  perfon,  as 
well  as  different  bodies,  by  the  fame  life,  are  uni- 
ted into  one  animal,  whofe  identity  is  preferved, 
I    2 
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in  that  change  of  fubftances,  by  the  unity  of  one 
continued  life.  For  it  being  the  fame  confciouf- 
nefs  that  makes  a  man  be  himfeif  to  himfelf,  per- 
gonal identity  depends  on  that  only,  whether  it  be 
annexed  only  to  one  individual  fubftance,  or  can 
be  continued  in  a  fucceffion  of  feveral  fubftances. 
For,  as  far  as  any  intelligent  being  can  repeat  the 
idea  of  any  paft  action  with  the  fame  confciouf- 
nefs  it  had  of  it  at  firft,  and  with  the  fame  confci- 
oufnefs  it  has  of  any  prefent  action  ;  fo  far  it  is  the 
fame  perfonal  felf.  For  it  is  by  the  confcioufnefs 
it  has  of  its  prefent  thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is 
felf  to  itfelf  now,  and  fo  will  be  the  fame  felf,  as 
far  as  the  fame  confcioufnefs  can  extend  to  actions 
pail  or  to  come  ;  and  would  be,  by  diftance  of 
time,  or  change  of  fubftance,  no  more  two  per- 
sons, than  a  man  be  two  men,  by  wearing  other 
clothes  to-day  than  he  did  yefterday,  with  a  long 
or  ihort  deep  between  :  the  fame  confcioufnefs  u- 
niting  thofe  diftant  actions  into  the  fame  perfon, 
whatever  fubftances  contributed  to  their  produc- 
tion. 

jii.  That  this  is  fo,  we  have  feme  kind  of 
evidence  in  our  very  bodies,  all  whofe  particles, 
whilft  vitally  united  to  this  fame  thinking  confei- 
ous  felf,  fo  that  we  feel  when  they  are  touched,  and 
are  ?.f7e£ted  by,  and  confeious  of  good  or  harm 
that  happens  to  them,  are  a  part  of  curfelves;  i.  e. 
of  our  thinking  confeious  felf.  Thus  the  limbs 
of  his  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of  himfelf :  he 
ivmpathiz:es  and  is  concerned  for  them.  Cut  off 
an  hand,  and  thereby  feparate  it  from  that  con- 
iUoufnefs  he  had  of  its  heat,  cold,  and  ether  af- 
fections, and  it  is  then  no  longer  a  part  of  that 
which  is  himfelf,  any  more  than  the  remoteft  part 
of  matter.'  'Thus  we  fce  the  fubftance,  whereof 
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perfonal  felf  confilled  at  one  time,  may  be  varied 
at  another,  without  the  change  of  perfonal  identi- 
ty i  there  being  no  queftion  about  the  fame  per- 
fon,  though  the  limbs,  which  but  now  were  a 
part  of  it,  be  cut  off. 

§  12.  But  the  queftion  is,  Whether  if  the  faipfl 
fubftance,  which  thinks,  be  changed,  it  can  be 
the  fame  perfon  ;  or  remaining  the  fame,  it  can 
be  different  perfons  ? 

And  to  this  I  anfwer,  firft,  This  can  be  no  que- 
ftion at  all  to  thofe,  who  place  thought  in  a  pure- 
ly material,  animal  conftitution,  void  of  an  imma- 
terial fubftance.  For,  whether  their  fuppofition 
be  true,  or  no,  it  is  plain,  they  conceive  perfo- 
nal identity  preferved  in  fomething  elfe  than  iden- 
tity of  fubftance;  as  animal  identity  is  preferved 
in  identity  of  life,  and  not  of  fubftance.  And 
therefore  thofe,  who  place  thinking  in  an  imma- 
terial fubftance  only,  before  they  caiv  come  to 
deal  with  thefe  men,  mult  fhew  why  perfonal 
identity  cannot  be  preferved  in  the  change  of  im- 
material fubitances,  or  variety  of  particular  imma- 
terial fubftances,  as  well  as  animal  identity  is 
preferved  in  the  change  of  material  fubitances,  or 
variety  of  particular  bodies;  unlefs  they  will  fay, 
it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that  makes  the  fame  life 
in  brutes,  as  it  is  one  immaterial  fpirit  that  makes 
the  fame  perfon  in  men,  which  the  Cartefians  at 
leaft  will  not  admit,  for  fear  of  making  brutes 
thinking  things  too. 

§  13.  But  next,  as  to  the  firft  part  of  the  que- 
ftion, whether  if  the  fame  thinking  fubftance  (fup- 
pofing  immaterial  fubftances  only  to  think)  be 
changed,  it  can  be  the  fame  perfon  ?  I  anfwer, 
that  cannot  be  refolved,  but  by  thofe  who  know 
what  kind  of  fubitances  they  are  that  do  ttiuk  ; 
I  3 
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and  whether  the  confcioufnefs  of  pad  actions  can 
be  transferred  from  one  thinking  iubftance  to  an- 
other. I  grant,  were  the  fan  ;  confcioufne^  :'... 
fame  individual  action,  it  could  not :  hut  it  being 
but  a  prefent  representation  of  a  paft  acLion,  why- 
it  may  not  be  poffible,  that  that  may  be  repreiented 
to  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  really  never  was, 
will  remain  to  be  fhewn.  And  therefore  how  far 
the  confcioufnefsof  paft  actions  is  annexed  to  anv 
individual  agent,  fo  that  another  cannot  poilibly 
have  it,  will  be  hard  for  us  to  determine,  till  we 
know  what  kind  of  action  it  is,  that  cannot  be 
done  without  a  reflex  act  of  perception  accompa- 
nying it,  and  how  performed  by  thinking  fub- 
ftances,  who  cannot  think  without  being  confei- 
ous  of  it.  But  that  which  we  call  the  fame  confei- 
oufnefe,  not  being  the  fame  individual  act,  why  one 
intellectual  fubftance  may  not  have  repreiented  to 
it,  as  done  by  itfelf,  what  it  never  did,  and  was 
perhaps  done  by  fome  other  agent ;  why,  I  fay. 
fuch  a  reprefentaticn  may  not  poilibly  be  without 
reality  of  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  feveral  repre- 
fentations  in  dreams  are,  which  yet,  whilft  dream- 
ing, we  take  for  true,  will  be  difficult  to  conclude 
from  the  nature  of  things.  And  that  it  never  is 
ib,  will  by  us,  till  we  bave  clearer  views  of  the 
nature  of  thinking  fubftances,  be  belt  refolved  in- 
to the  goodnefs  of  God,  who,  as  far  as  the  h?p- 
pinefs  or  mifery  of  any  of  his  fenfible  creatures  is 
concerned  in  it,  will  not,  by  a  fatal  error  of  theirs, 
transfer  from  one  to  another  that  confcioulnefs, 
which  draws  reward  or  punifhment  with  it.  How 
far  this  may  be  an  argument  againft  thofe  who 
would  place  thinking  in  afyftem  of  fleeting  ani- 
mal lpirits,  I  leave  to  be  confidered.  But  yet,  to 
retard  to  the  queftion  before  us,  it  rauit  be  allow- 
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ed,  that  if  the  fame  confeioufnefs  (which,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the 
fame  numerical  figure  or  motion  in  body)  can  be 
transferred  from  one  thinking  fubftance  to  ano- 
ther, it  will  be  poffible  that  two  thinking  fubftances 
may  make  but  one  perfon.  For  the  fame  confci- 
oufnefs  being  preferred,  whether  in  the  fame  or 
different  fubftances,  the  perfonal  identity  is  pre- 
fer ved. 

§14.  As  to  the  fecond  part  of  the  queftion, 
whether  the  fame  immaterial  fubftance  remaining, 
there  maybe  two  diilincl:  perions  ?  Which  que- 
ftion feems  to  me  to  be  built  on  this,  whether  the 
fame  immaterial  being,  t  eing  confeious  of  the  ac- 
tions of  its  paft  duration,  may  be  wholly  ftripped 
of  all  the  confeioufnefs  of  its  palt  exiftence,  and 
lofe  it  beyond  the  power  of  ever  retrieving  a- 
gain  :  and  fo,  as  it  were,  beginning  a  new  ac- 
count from  a  new  period,  have  a  confeioufnefs 
that  cannot  reach  beyond  this  new  ftate.  All  thofe 
who  hold  pre  ^exiftence,  are  evidently  of  this  mind,, 
fmce  they  allow  the  foul  to  have  no  remaining 
confeioufnefs  of  what  it  did  in  that  pre-exiftent 
ftate,  either  wholly  feparate  from  body,  or  inform- 
ing any  other  body,  and  if  they  fhould  not,  it  is 
plain,  experience  would  be  againft  them.  80  thaf. 
perfonal  identity  reaching  no  farther  than  confei- 
oufnefs reaches,  a  pre-exiftent  fpirit  net  having 
continued  fo  many  ages  in  a  ftate  of  filence,  muft 
needs  make  different  perfons.  Suppofe  a  Chri- 
ftian,  Platonift,  or  Pythagorean,  fhould,  upon 
God's  having  ended  all  his  works  of  creation  the 
feventh  day,  think  his  foul  hath  exifted  ever  fmce; 
and  fhould  imagine  it  has  revolved  in  feveral  hu- 
man bodies,  as  I  once  met  with  one,  who  was 
perfuaded  his  had  been  the  foul  of  Socrates,  (how 
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reasonably,  I  will  not  difpute.  This  I  know, 
that  in  the  poft  he  filled,  which  was  no  inconsi- 
derable one,  he  paffed  for  a  very  rational  man  ; 
and  the  prefs  has  fhewn  that  he  wanted  not  parts 
or  learning) ;  would  any  one  fay,  that'he,  being  not 
confcious  of  any  of  Socrates's  actions  or  thoughts, 
could  be  the  fame  perfon  with  Socrates  ?  Let 
any  one  reflect  upon  himfelf,  and  conclude,  that 
he  has  in  himfelf  an  immaterial  fpirit,  which  is 
that  which  thinks  in  him,  and  in  the  conftant 
change  of  his  body  keeps  him  the  fame  ;  and  is 
that  which  he  calls  himfelf:  let  him  alfo  fuppofe 
it  to  be  the  fame  foul  that  was  in  Neftor  or  Ther- 
fites,  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  (for  fouls  being,  as 
far  as  we  know  any  thing  of  them  in  their  nature, 
indifferent  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  the  fuppofi- 
tion  has  no  apparent  abfurdity  in  it),  which  it  may 
have  been,  as  well  as  it  is  now,  the  foul  of  any 
other  man :  but  he  now  having  no  ccnfeioufnefs 
of  any  of  the  actions  either  qf  Neftor  or  Therfites, 
does,  or  can  he,  conceive  himfelf  the  fame  per- 
fon with  either  of  them  ?  Can  he  be  concerned 
in  either  of  their  actions?  attribute  them  to  him- 
felf, or  think  them  his  own,  more  than  the  actions 
of  any  other  man  that  ever  exifted  ?  So  that  this 
confcioufnefs  not  reaching  to  any  of  the  actions 
of  either  of  thofe  men,  he  is  no  more  one  felf  with 
either  of  them,  than  if  the  foul  or  immaterial  fpi- 
rit that  now  informs  him,  had  been  created,  and 
began  to  exift,  when  it  began  to  inform  his  pre- 
fent  body,  though  it  were  never  fo  true,  that  the 
fame  fpirit  that  informed  Neftor's  or  Therfites's 
body,  were  numerically  the  fame  that  now  informs 
his.  For  this  would  no  more  make  him  the  fame 
perfon  with  Neftor,  than  if  fome  of  the  particles 
of  mutter  that  were  once  a  part  of  Neftor,   were 
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now  a  part  of  this  man  ;  the  fame  immaterial  fub- 
ftance,  without  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  no  more 
making  the  fame  perfon  by  being  united  to  any- 
body, than  the  fame  particle  of  matter,  without 
confcioufnefs  united  to  any  body,  makes  the  fame 
p»erfon.  But  let  him  once  find  himfelf  confeious  of 
any  of  the  actions  of  Neftor,  he  then  finds  him- 
felf the  fame  perfon  with  Neftor. 

§  15.  And  thus  we  may  be  able,  without  any 
difficulty,  to  conceive  the  fame  perfon  at  the  re- 
furre£tion,  though  in  a  body  not  exadlly  in  make 
or  parts  the  fame  which  he  had  here,  the  fame 
confcioufnefs  going  along  with  the  foul  that  inha- 
bits it.  But  yet  the  foul  alone,  in  the  change  of 
bodies,  would  fcarce  to  any  one,  but  to  him  that 
makes  the  foul  the  man,  be  enough  to  make  the 
fame  man.  For  fliould  the  foul  of  a  prince,  car- 
rying with  it  the  confcioufnefs  of  the  prince's  paft 
life,  enter  and  inform  the  body  of  a  cobler,  as 
foon  as  deferted  by  his  own  foul,  every  one  fees 
he  would  be  the  fame  perfon  with  the  prince,  ac- 
countable only  for  the  prince's  actions  :  but  who 
would  fay  it  was  the  fame  man  ?  The  body  too 
goes  to  die  making  the  man,  and  would,  I  gue ft, 
to  every  body,  determine  the  man  in  this  cafe, 
M'herein  the  foul,  with  nil  its  princely  thoughts 
about  it,  would  not  make  another  man :  but  he 
would  be  the  fame  cobler  to  every  one  befides 
himfelf.  I  know  that  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
fpeaking,  the  fame  perfon,  and  the  fame  man, 
(land  for  one  and  the  fame  thing.  And,  indeed, 
every  one  will  always  have  a  liberty  to  fpeak  as  he 
pleafes,  and  to  apply  what  articulate  founds  to  what 
ideas  he  thinks  fit,  and  change  them  as  often  as 
he  pleafes.  But  yet  when  we  will  inquire  what 
makes  the  fame  fpirit,  man,  or  perfon,  we  mud 
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.fix  the  ideas  of  fpirit,  man,  or  perfon,  in  our 
minds;  and  having  refolved  with  ourfelves  what 
we  mean  by  them,  it  will  not  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine in  either  of  them,  or  the  like,  when  it  is  the 
fame,  and  when  not. 

§  1 6.  But  though  the  fame  immaterial  fub- 
flance or  foul,  does  not  alone,  where-ever  it  be, 
and  in  whatfoever  ftate,  make  the  fame  man  ;  yet 
it  is  plain,  confcioufnefs,  as  far  as  ever  it  can  be 
extended,  fhould  it  be  to  ages  part,  unites  ex- 
iflences  and  actions,  very  remote  in  time,  into  the 
fame  perfon,  as  well  as  it  does  the  exiftences  and 
actions  of  the  immediately  preceding  moment  : 
fo  that  whatever  has  the  confcioufnefs  of  prefent 
and  paft  actions,  is  the  fame  perfon  to  whom  they 
both  belong.  Had  I  the  f.une  confcioufnefs,  that 
I  faw  the  ark  and  Noah's  flood,  as  that  I  faw  an 
overflowing  of  the  Thames  laft  winter,  or  as  that 
I  write  now,  I  could  no  more  doubt  that  I  who  write 
this  now,  that  faw  the  Thames  overflowed  laft 
winter,  and  that  viewed  the  flood  at  the  general 
deluge,  was  the  fame  felf,  place  that  felf  in  what 
fubflance  you  pleafe,  than  that  I  who  write  this 
am  the  fame  myfelf  now,  whilfl  I  write  (whether 
I  confift  of  all  the  fame  fubflance,  material  or  im- 
material, or  no)  that  I  was  yellerday.  For,  as  to 
this  point  of  being  the  fame  felf,  it  matters  not 
whether  this  prefent  felf  be  made  up  of  the  fame 
or  other  fubflances,  I  being  as  much  concerned, 
and  as  juflly  accountable  for  any  action  that  was 
done  a  thoufand  years  fince,  appropriated  to  me 
now  by  this  felf-confcioufnefs,  as  I  am  for  what 
I  did  the  laft  moment. 

§  17.  Self  is  that  confcious  thinking  thing, 
(whatever  fubflance  made  up  of,  whether  fpiri- 
tual  or  material,  fimple  or  compounded,  it  mat- 
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ters  not),  which  is  fenfible,  or  confcious  of  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  capable  of  happinefs  or  mifery,  and 
fo  is  concerned  for  itfelf,  as  far  as  that  coniciouf- 
nefs  extends.  Thus  every  one  finds,  that  whilft 
comprehended  under  that  confcioufnefs,  the  little 
finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  himfelf,  as  what  is  mod 
fo.  Upon  feparation  of  this  little  finger,  fhouid 
this  confcioufnefs  go  along  with  the  little  finger, 
and  leave  the  reft  of  the  body,  it  is  evident  the 
little  finger  would  be  the  perfon,  the  fame  perfon: 
and  felf  then  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
reft  of  the  body.  As  in  this  cafe,  it  is  the  con- 
fcioufnefs that  goes  along  with  the  fubftance,  when 
one  part  is  feparate  from  another,  which  makes 
the  fame  perfon,  and  conftitutes  this  infeparable 
felf-,  fo  it  is,  in  reference  to  fubftances,  remote  in 
time.  That  with  which  the  confcioufnefs  of  this 
prefent  thinking  thing  can  join  itfelf,  makes  the 
fame  perfon,  and  is  one  felf  with  it,  and  with  no- 
thing elfe  ;  and  fo  attributes  to  itfelf,  and  owns 
all  the  actions  of  that  thing  as  its  own,  as  far  as 
that  confcioufnefs  reaches,  and  no  farther  ;  as  e- 
very  one  who  reflects,  will  perceive. 

§  18.  In  this  pcrfonal  identity  is  founded  all 
the  right  and  juftice  of  reward  and  puniihment; 
happinefs  and  mifery  being  that  for  which  every  one 
is  concerned  for  himfelf,  and  not  mattering  what 
becomes  of  any  fubftance,  not  joined  to,  or  affect- 
ed with  that  confcioufnefs.  For  as  it  is  evident,  in 
the  inftance  I  gave  but  now,  if  the  confcioufnefs 
went  along  with  the  little  finger,  when  it  was  cut 
off,  that  would  be  the  fame  felf  which  v/as  con- 
cerned for  the  whole  body  yefterday,  as  making 
part  of  itfelf,  whofe  a£f  ions  then  it  cannot  but 
admit  as  its  own  now.  Though  if  the  fame  bo- 
dy fhoulJ  (till  live,   and  immediately,  from  the 
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ieparation  of  the  little  finger,  have  its  own  pecu- 
liar confcioufnefs,  whereof  the  little  finger  knew 
nothing,  it  would  not  at  all  be  concerned  for  it 
its  a  part  of  itfelf,  or  could  own  any  of  its  actions, 
or  have  any  of  thern  imputed  to  him. 

§  19.  This  may  fhew  us,  wherein  perfonal 
identity  confifts,  not  in  the  identity  of  lubftance, 
but,  as  I  have  (aid,  in  the  identity  of  confciouf- 
nefs,  wherein  Socrates,  and  the  prefent  mayor  of 
Qu^enborough  agree,  they  are  the  fame  perfon : 
if  the  fame  Socrates,  waking  and  fleeping,  do  not 
partake  of  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  Socrates  wa- 
king and  fleeping,  is  not  the  fame  perfon.  And 
to  punifb  Socrates  waking,  for  what  fleeping  So- 
crates thought,  and  waking  Socrates  was  never 
confcious  of,  would  be  no  more  of  right,  than 
to  punifh  one  twin  for  what  his  brother-twin  did, 
whereof  he  knew  nothing,  becaufe  their  outfides 
were  fo  like,  that  they  could  not  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  ;  for  fuch  twins  have  been  feen. 

§  20.  But  yet  poihbly  it  will  flill  be  objected, 
fuppofe  I  wholly  lofe  the  memory  of  fome  parts  of 
my  life,  beyond  a  pcfiibility  of  retrieving  them,  fo 
that  perhaps  I  fhall  never  be  confcious  of  them  a- 
gain  ;  yet  I  am  not  the  fame  perfon  that  did  thofe 
actions,  had  thofe  thoughts,  that  I  was  once  confci- 
ous of,  though  I  have  now  forgot  them  ?  To  which 
I  anlwer,  That  we  mult  here  take  notice  what  the 
word  I  is  applied  to ;  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the 
man  only.  And  the  fame  man  being  prefumed  to 
be  the  fame  perfon,  /  is  eafily  here  fuppofed  to 
ftand  alfo  for  the  fame  perfon.  But  if  it  be  pof- 
fible  for  the  fam<-.  m  >:i  to  have  diftincl  incommu- 
nicable confcioufnefs  at  different  times,  it  is  pait 
doubt  the  fame  man  would  at  different  times  make 
different  peifons ;  which,  we  fee,  u  the  fenfs  of 
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mankind  in  the  folemneft  declaration  of  their  opi- 
nions, human  laws  not  punilhing  the  mad  man 
for  the  fober  man's  actions,  nor  the  fober  man  for 
what  the  mad  man  did,  thereby  making  them  two 
perfons  •,  which  is  fomewhat  explained  by  our 
way  of  fpeaking  in  Englifh,  when  we  fay,  fuch 
an  one  is  not  hintjelf^  or^is  bejldes  himfelj ",-  in  which 
phrafes  it  is  infmuated,  as  if  thofe  who  now,  or 
at  leaft  firft  ufed  them,  thought  that  felf  was 
changed,  the  felf-fame  perfon  was  no  longer  in 
that  man. 

'  $  21.  But  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  So- 
crates, the  fame  individual  man,  mould  be  two 
perfons.  To  help  up  a  little  in  this,  we  muft  con- 
fider  what  is  meant  by  Socrates,  or  the  fame  in- 
dividual man. 

ijt,  It  muft  be  either  the  fame  individual,  im- 
material, thinking  fubftance  :  in  fhort,  the  fame 
numerical  foul,  and  nothing  elfe. 

2*//v,  Or  the  fame  animal,  without  any  regard 
to  an  immaterial  foul. 

3^/y,  Cr  the  fame  immaterial  fpirit  united  to 
the  fame  animal. 

Now,  take  which  of  thefe  fuppofitions  you 
pleafe,  it  is  impoflible  to  make  perfonal  identity 
to  confift  in  any  thing  but  confcioufnefs  ;  or  reach 
any  farther  than  that  does. 

For  by  the  firft  of  them,  it  muft  be  allowed  pof- 
fible  that  a  man  born  of  different  women,  and  in 
diftant  times,  may  be  the  fame  man.  A  way  of 
fpeaking,  which,  whoever  admits,  muft  allow  it 
pofiible  for  the  fame  man  to  be  two  diftincl:  per 
fons,  as  any  two  that  have  lived  in  different  ages, 
without  the  knowledge  of  one  another's  thoughts. 

By  the  fecond  and  third,  Socrates  in  this  life, 
and  after  it,  cannot  be  the  fame  man  any  way,  but 
l>v  the  fame  confcioufnefs;  and  io  making  human 

Vol.  II.  K 
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identity  to  confift  in  the  fame  thing  wherein  we 
place  perfonal  identity,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
to  allow  the  fame  man  to  be  the  fame  perfon.  But 
then  they  who  place  human  identity  in  confciouf- 
nefs only,  and  not  in  fomething  elfe,  muft  confi- 
der  how  they  will  make  the  infant  Socrates  the 
fame  man  with  Socrates  after  the  refurrtetion. 
But  whatfoever  to  fome  men  makes  a  man,  and 
confequently  the  fame  individual  man,  wherein 
perhaps  few  are  agreed,  perfonal  identity  can  by 
us  be  placed  in  nothing  but  confcioufnefs,  (which 
is  that  alone  which  makes  what  we  call  felj '\.  with- 
out involving  us  in  great  abfurdities. 

<j  22.  But  is  not  a  man  drunk  and  fober  the 
fame  perfon  ?  why  elfe  is  he  punifhed  for  the  fact 
he  commits  when  drunk,  though  he  be  never  af- 
terwards confcious  of  it  ?  Juft  as  much  the  fame 
perfon,  as  a  man  that  walks,  and  does  other 
things  in  his  fleep,  is  the  fame  perfon,  and  is  an- 
iwerable  for  any  mifchief  he  fhall  do  in  it  .  Human 
laws  punifh  both  with  a  juftice  fuitable  to  their 
way  of  knowledge;  becaufe  in  thefe  cafes,  they  can- 
not diftinguifh  certainly  what  is  real,  what  coun- 
terfeit •,  and  fo  the  ignorance  in  drunkennefs,  or 
ileep,  is  not  admitted  as  a  plea.  For  though  pu- 
;nfhment  be  annexed  to  perfonality,  and  perfona- 
lity to  confcioufnefs,  and  the  drunkard  perhaps  be 
not  confcious  of  what  he  did  ;  yet  human  judica- 
tures juftly  punifh  him;  becaufe  the  facl  is  pro- 
ved againft  him,  but  want  of  confcioufnefs  cannot 
be  proved  for  him.  But  in  the  great  day,  where- 
in the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  fhall  be  laid  open,  it 
may  be  reafonable  to  think,  no  one  fhal!  be  made 
to  anfwer  for  what  he  knows  nothing  of ;  but 
fhall  receive  his  doom,  his  confcience  accufing  or 
excufing  him. 

5  23.  Nothing  but  confcioufnefs  can  unite  re- 
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mote  evidences  into  the  fame  perfon  ;  the  identi- 
ty of  fubftance  will  not  do  it :  for  whatever  fub- 
ftance there  is,  however  framed,  without  confci- 
oufnefs,  there  is  no  perfon  :  and  a  carcafe  may  be 
a  perfon,  as  well  as  any  fort  of  fubftance  be  fo 
without  confcioufnefs. 

Could  we  fuppofe  two  diftincT:  incommunicable 
confcioufneifes  acting  the  fame  body,  the  one  con- 
ftantly  by  day,  the  other  by  night ;  and,  on  the 
other  fide,  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  acting  by  in- 
tervals, two  diftincl:  bodies;  I  aflc,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
whether  the  day  and  the  night-man,  would  not 
be  two  as  diftincl:  perfons  as  Socrates  and  Plato  ? 
And  whether,  in  the  fecond  cafe,  there  would  not 
be  one  perfon  in  two  diftincl:  bodies,  as  much  a3 
one  man  is  the  fame  in  two  diftinct  clothings  ? 
Nor  is  it  at  all  material  to  fay,  that  this  fame,  and 
this  diftincl:  confcioufnefs,  m  the  cafes  above  men- 
tioned, is  owing  to  the  fame  and  diftincl  immate- 
rial fubftances,  bringing  it  with  them  to  thofe  bo- 
dies, which,  whether  true  or  no,  alters  not  the 
cafe;  fince  it  is  evident,  the  perfonal  identity  would 
equally  be  determined  by  the  confcioufnefs,  whe- 
ther that  confcioufnefs  were  annexed  to  fome  in- 
dividual immaterial  fubftance,  or  no.  For  grant? 
ing,  that  the,  thinking  fubftance  in  man  muft.  be 
neceffarily  fuppofed  immaterial,  it  is  evident  that 
immaterial  thinking  thing  may  fometimes  part 
with  its  pa  ft  confcioufnefs,.  and  be  restored  to  it 
again,  as  appears  in  the  forgetfulnefs  men  often 
have  of  their  pail  actions,  and  the  mind  many 
times  recovers  the  memory  of  a  paft  confcioufnefs, 
which  it  had  loft  for  twenty  years  together. 
Make  thefe  intervals  of  memory  and  forgetfulnefs 
to  take  their  turns  regularly  by  day  and  night,  and 
you  have  two  perfons  with  the  fame  immaterial 
K2 
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Spirit,  as  much  as,  in  the  former  inftance,  two 
perfons  with  the  fame  body.  So  that  felf  is  not 
determined  by  identity  or  diverfity  of  fubftance, 
which  it  cannot  be  fure  of,  but  only  by  identity 
of  confcioufnefs. 

§  24.  Indeed  it  may  conceive  the  fubftance 
whereof  it  is  now  made  up,  to  have  exifted  for- 
merly, united  in  the  fame  confcious  being  :  but 
confcioufnefs  removed,  that  fubftance  is  no  more 
itfelf,  or  makes  no  more  a  part  of  it,  than  any  o- 
ther  fubftance,  as  is  evident  in  the  inftance  we 
have  already  given  of  a  limb  cut  off,  of  whofe  heat 
or  cold,  or  other  affections,  having  no  longer  any 
confcioufnefs,  it  is  no  more  of  a  man's  felf,  than 
any  other  matter  of  the  univerfe.  In  like  manner, 
it  will  be  in  reference  to  any  immaterial  fubftance, 
which  is  void  of  that  confcioufnefs  whereby  I  am 
myfelf  to  myfelf :  if  there  be  any  part  of  its  ex- 
iftence,  which  I  cannot  upon  recollection  join 
with  that  prefent  confcioufnefs,  whereby  I  am 
now  myfelf,  it  is  in  that  part  of  its  exiftence  no 
more  myfelf,  than  any  other  immaterial  being. 
For  whatsoever  any  fubftance  has  thought  or  done,, 
which  I  cannot  recollect,  and  by  my  confcioufnefs 
make  my  own  thought  and  action,  it  will  no  rnor  * 
belong  to  me,  whether  a  part  of  me  thought  or 
did  it,  than  if  it  had  been  thought  or  done  by 
any  other  immaterial  being  any-where  exifting. 

§  25.  I  agree  the  more  probable  opinion  is, 
that  this  confcioufnefs  is  annexed  to,  and  the  af- 
fection of  one  individual  immaterial  fubftance. 

But  let  men,  according  to  their  divers  hypo- 
thefes,  refolve  of  that  as  they  pleafe.  This  every 
intelligent. being,  fenfible  of  happinefs  or  mifery, 
muft.  grant,  that  there  is  fomething  that  is  himfelf\ 
that  he  is  concerned-  for,  and  would  have  happy  ; 
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that  this  felf  has  exifled  in  a  continued  duration 
more  than  one  inftant,  and  therefore  it  is  poflibl'e 
may  exift,  as  it  has  done,  months  and  years  to 
come,  without  any  certain  bounds  to  be  fet  to  its 
duration  ;  and  may  be  the  fame  felf,  by  the  fame 
confcioufnefs,  continued  on  for  the  future.     And 
thus,  by  this  confcioufnefs,  he  finds  himfelf  to 
be  the  fame  felf  which  di4  fuch  or  fuch  an  action 
fome  years  fince,  by  which  he  comes  to  be  happy 
or  miserable  now.     In  all  which  account  of  felf, 
the  fame  numerical  fubflance  is  not  confidered  as 
making  the  fame  felf.     But  the  fame  continued 
confcioufnefs,    in  which  feveral  fubftances  may 
have  been  united,  and  again  feparated  from  it, 
which,  whilft  they  continued  in  a  vital  union  with 
that,  wherein  this  confcioufnefs  then  refided,  made 
a  part  of  that  fame  felf.     Thus  any  part  of  cur 
bodies  vitally  united  to  that  which  is  confcious  in 
us,  makes  a  part  of  ourfelves  :  but  upon  fepara- 
tion  from  the  vital  union,  by  which  that  confciouf- 
nefs is  communicated,  that  which  a  moment  fince 
was  part  of  ourfelves,  is  now  no  more  fo,  than  a 
part  of  another  man's  felf  is  a  part  of  ms ;  and  it  is 
not-  impofFible,  but  in  a  little  time  may  become  a 
real  part  of- another  perfon.    And  fo  we  have,  the 
fiime  numerical  fubflance  become  apart  of  two  dif- 
ferent perfons ;  and  the  fame  perfon  preferved  un- 
der-the  change  of  various  fubftances.     Could  we 
fuppofe  anyfpirit  wholly  firipped  of  all  its  memory 
or  confcioufnefs  of  paft  actions,  as  we  find  our 
minds  always  arc  of  a  great  part  of  ours,  and  fome- 
tirnes  of  them  all,  the  union  or  feparation  of  fuch 
a  fpiritual  fubftance  would  make  no  variation  of 
perlonal  identify,  any  more  than  that  of  any  p&r- 
ticle of -matter  does.-  Any  fubftance  vitally  united 
tG  the  prcfent  thinking  being,  is  a  part  of  that  very 
f.ime  felf  which  now  is :  any  thing  united  to  it  by  a 
&3 
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confcioufnefs  of  former  a£Hons,  makes  alfo  a  part 
of  the  fame  felf,  which  is  the  fame  both  then  and 


now. 


§  26.  Per/on,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  name  for  this 
felf.     Where-ever  a  man  finds  what  he  calls  him- 
felfy  there,   I  think,  another  may  fay  is  tltcfatne 
per/on.     It  is   a  forenfic  term  appropriating  ac- 
tions and  their  merit  ;  and  fo  belongs  only  to  in- 
telligible agents  capable  of  a  law,  and  happinefs 
and  mifery.     This  perfonality  extends  itfelf  be- 
yond prefent  exiftence  to  what  is  paft,  only  by 
confcioufnefs,  whereby  it  becomes  concerned  and 
accountable,   owns  and  imputes  to  itfelf  paft  ac- 
tions, juft  upon  the  fame  ground  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  it  does  the  prefent.     All  which   is 
founded  in  a  concern  for  happinefs,  the  unavoid- 
able concomitant  of  confcioufnefs,  that  which  is 
confcious  of  pleafure  and  pain,  defiring  that  that 
felf  that  is  confcious,   mould   be  happy.     And 
therefore  whatever  paft  actions  it  cannot  reconcile, 
or  appropriate  to  that  prefent  felf  by  confcioufnefs, 
it  can  be  no  more  concerned  in,  than  if  they  had 
never  been  done  :  and  to  receive  pleafure  or  pain, 
*'.  e.  reward  or  punifhment,  on  the   account  of 
any  fuch  a£lion,   is  all  one,  as  to  be  made  happy 
or  miferable  in  its  firft  being,  without  any  deme- 
rit at  all.     For  fuppofing  a  man  punifhed  now  for 
what  he  had   done   in  another  life,    whereof  he 
could  be  made  tohaveno  confcioufnefs  at  all,  what 
difference  is  there  between  that  punifhment,  and 
being  created  miferable  ?  And  therefore  conform- 
able to  this,  the  apoftle  tells  us,  that  at  the  great 
day,  when  everyone  (hall  receive  according  to  his  do- 
ings',  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts  Jhall  be  laid  open.     The 
fentence  fhall  be  juftified  by  the  confcioufnefs  all 
perfons  fhall  have,  that  they  themfelves,  in  what  bo- 
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dies  foeverthey  appear,  or  what  fubftances  fqever 
that  confcioufnefs  adheres  to,  are  the  fame  that 
committed  thofe  actions,  and  deferve  that  punifh- 
ment  for  them. 

§  27.  I  am  apt  enough  to  think  I  have,  in 
treating  of  this  fubjecl:,  made  fome  fuppofitions 
that  will  look  ftrange  to  fome  readers,  and  pof- 
fibly  they  are  fo  in  themfelves ;  but  yet,  I  think, 
they  are  fuch  as  are  pardonable  in  this  ignorance 
we  are  in  of  the  nature  of  that  thinking  thing  that 
is  in  us,  and  which  we  look  on  as  ourfelves.  Did 
we  know  what  it  was,  or  how  it  was  tied  to  a  cer- 
tain fyftem  of  fleeting  animal  fpiritsj  or  whether 
it  could,  or  could  not  perform  its  operations  of 
thinking  and  memory  out  of  a  body  organized  as 
ours  is  ;  and  whether  it  has  pleafed  God,  that  no 
one  fuch  fpirit  fhall  ever  be  united  to  any  one  but 
fuch  body,  upon  the  right  conftitution  of  whofe 
organs  its  memory  fhould  depend,  we  might  fee 
the  abfurdity  of  fome  of  thofe  fuppofitions  I  have 
made.  But  taking,  as  we  ordinarily  new  do  (in 
the  dark  concerning  thefe  matters)  the  foul  of  a 
man  for  an  immaterial  fubflance,  independent 
from  matter,  and  indifferent  alike  to  it  all, 
there  can,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  no 
abfurdity  at  all  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame  foul 
may,  at  different  times,  be  united  to  different 
bodies,  and  with  them  make  up^  for  that  time, 
one  man;  as  well  as  we  fuppofe  a  part  of  a 
fheep's  body  yefterday,  fhould  be  a  part  of  a  man'p 
body  to-morrow,  and  in  that  union  make  a  vital 
part  of  Melibceus  himfelf,  as  well  as  it  did  of  hi$ 
ram. 

§  28.  To  conclude;  whatever  fubflance  be- 
gins to  exift,.  it  mufl,  during  its  exigence,  necef- 
farily  be  the  fame:  whatever  compoHtions of  fub- 
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ftan-ccs  begin  to  exift,-  during  the  union  of  thqfe 
ftubftances,  the  concrete  mult  be  the  fame :  what- 
soever mode  begins  to  exift,  during  its  exiftence, 
it  is  the  fame  j  and  fo  if  the  compofition  be  of  dr- 
ftincr.  fubftances,  and  different  modes,  the  fame 
rule  holds.  Whereby  it  will  appear,  that  the 
difficulty  or  obfeurity  that  has  been  about  this 
matter,  rather  rifes  from  the  names  ill  ufed,  than 
from  any  obfeurity  in  things  themfelves.  For 
whatever  makes  the  fpecific  idea,  to  which  the 
name  is  applied,  if  that  idea  be  fteadily  kept  to, 
the  diftinction  of  any  thing  into  the  fame,  and 
divers,  willeafily  be  conceived,  and  there  can  a- 
rife  no  doubt  about  it. 

§  29.  For  fuppoung  a  rational  fpirit  be  the  idea 
of  a  man,  it  is  eafy  to  know  what  is  the  fame  man ; 
viz.  the  fame  fpirit,  whether  feparate  or  in  ti  bo- 
dy, will  be  the  fame  man.  Suppofmg  a  rational 
fpirit  vitally  united  to  a  body  of  a  certain  confor- 
mation of  parts  to  make  a  man,  whilft  that  ra- 
tiorial  fpirit,  with  that  vital  conformation  of'parts, 
though  continued  in  a  fleeting  fucceffive  body, 
remains,  it  will  be  the  fame.  But  if  to  any  one 
the  idea  of  a  man  be  but  the  vital  union  of 
parts  in  a  certain  fhapej  as  long  as  that  vital  u- 
nionandfhape remains, in  a  concrete  nootherwife 
the*  fame,  but  by  a  continued  fuccefiion  of  fleet- 
ing particles,  it  will  be  the  fame.  For  what- 
ever be  the  compofition,  whereof  the  complex 
idea*  is  made,  whenever  exiftence  makes  it  one 
particular  thing  under  any  denomination,  the  fame 
exiftence  continued,  preserves  it  the  fame  indivi- 
dual under  the  fame  denomination  3. 

3  The  do&rine  of  identity  and  nvF.RSiTY, 
continued  in  this  chapter,  the  bifnop  of  Worcefter  pre- 
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fends  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  do&rine  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  faith,  concerning  the  refurreftion  of  the  dead. 
His  way  of  arguing  from  it,  is  this:  he  fays,  The 
reafon  of  believing  the  refurreflion  of  the  fame  body  up- 
on Mr  Locke' 's  grounds,  it  from  the  idea  of  identity. 
To  which  our  author  anfwers*  :  Give  me  leave,  my 
lord,  to  fay,  that  the  reafon  of  believing  any  article  cf 
the  Chriftian  faith,  (fuch  as  your  lordfhip  isherefpeak- 
ing  of),  to  me,  and  upon  my  grounds,  is  its  being  a 
part  of  divine  revelation :  upon  this  ground  I  believed 
it  before  I  either  writ  that  chapter  of  identity  and  di- 
ver fity,  and  before  I  ever  thought  of  thofe  propor- 
tions which  your  lord/hip  quotes  out  of  that  chapter  ; 
and  upon  the  fame  ground  I  believe  it  flill ;  and  not 
from  viy  idea  of  identity.  This  facing  of  your  lord- 
fliip's  therefore,  bang  a  propofkion  neither  felf-evi- 
dent,  nor  allowed  by  me  to  be  true,  remains  to  be 
proved.  So  that  your  foundation  failing,  all  your  large 
fuperfiru&ure  built  thereon  comes  to  nothing. 

But  my  lord,  before  we  go  any  farther,  I  crave 
leave  humbly  to  reprefent  to  your  lordfhip,  that  :I 
thought  you  undertook  to  make  out,  that  my  notion 
of  ideas  was  inconfijient  with  the  articles  of  the  Chri- 
Jiian  faith.  But  that  which  your  lordfhip  inftances 
in  here,  is  not,  that  I  yet  know,  an  article  of  the 
Chrijlian  faith.  The  refurreflion  of  the  dead,  I  ac- 
knowledge to  be  an  article  of  the  Chriftian  faith  :  but 
that  the  refurreflion  of  the  fame  body,  in  your  lord- 
ihip's  fenfe  of  the  fame  body,  is  an  article  of  the  Chri- 
ftian faith,  is,  what,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  yet  know. 

In  the  New  Teftament  (wherein,  I  think,  are  contain- 
ed all  the  article s  of  the  Chrijlian  faith)  I  find  our  Sa-  . 
viour  and  the  apoftles  to  pnach  the  refurreflion  of  the 
dead,  and  the  refurreflion  from  the  dead,  in  many 
places:  but  I  do  not  rfmc-!;iber  any  place  where  the 
refurreflion  of  the  fume  body  is  fo  much  as  mentioned. 

•  In  his  third  letter  to  thebifliop  ofWorccfter,  p.  165,  ire. 
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Nay,  which  is  very  remarkable  in  the  cafe,  I  do  not 
remember  in  any  place  of  the  New  Teftament  (where 
the  general  refurre'ction  at  the  laft  day  is  fpoken  of) 
any  fach  expreflion  as  the  refurreclion  of  the  body, 
much  lefs  of  the  fame  body. 

I  fay  the  general  refurreftion  at  the  lafl  day :  be- 
caufe  where  the  refurrediion  of  fome  particular  pcr- 
fons  prefently  upon  our  Saviour's  refurrection  is  men- 
tioned ;  the  words  are,  The  graves  were  opened,  and 
many  bodies  if  faints,  'which  fiept,  arofe,  and  came 
at  of  the  graves  after  his  refurreclion,  and  went  into 
the  holy  city,  and  appeared  to  many\x  of  which  pecu- 
liar way  of  fpeaking  of  this  refurrecYion,  the  paflage 
itfelf  gives  a  reafon,  in  thefe  words,  appeared  to  iwrfi- 
ny  ;  i.  e  thofe  who  fept,  appeared,  fo  as  to  be  known 
to  be  rifen.  But  this  could  not  be  known,  unlefs 
they  brought  with  them  the  evidence  that  they  were 
thole  who  had  been  dead,  whereof  there  were  thefe 
two  proofs,  their  graves  were  opened,  and  their  bo- 
dies not  only  gone  cut  of  them,  but  appeared  to  be 
the  fame  to  thofe  who  had  known  them  formerly  alive, 
and  knew  them  to  be  dead  and  buried.  For  if  they 
h^d  been  thofe  who  had  been  dead  fo  long,  that  all 
who  knew  them  once  alive,  were  now  gone,  thofe  to 
whom  they  appeared  might  have  known  them  to  be 
men  ;  but  could  not  have  known  they  were  rifen  from 
the  dead,  becaufe  they  never  knew  they  had  been 
dead.  All  that  by  their  appearing  they  could  have 
known,  was,  that  they  were  fo  many  living  i\ rangers, 
of  whofe  refurreclion  they  knew  nothing.  It  was  ne- 
ceflary  therefore,  that  they  mould  come  in  fuch  bo- 
dies as  might,  in  make  and  fize,  ire.  appear  to  he 
the  fame  they  had  before,  that  they  might  he  known 
to  thofe  of  their  acquaintance,  whom  they  appeared 
to.  And  it  is  probable  they  were  fuch  as  were  new- 
ly dead,  whofe  bodies  were  not  yet  dhTolvu!  and  dif- 
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fipated ;  and  therefore,  it  is  ]>articularly  feid  here, 
(differently  from  what  is  faid  of  the  general  refurrec- 
tion),  that  their  bodies  arofe  ;  becaufe  they  were  the 
lame  that  were  then  lying  in  .their  graves,  the  mo- 
ment before  they  rofe. 

But  your  lordfhip  endeavours  to  prove  it  muft  be 
the  fame  body  :  and  let  us  grant  that  your  lordfhip, 
nay,  others  too,  think  you  have  proved  it  viufl  be  the 
famebody;  will  you  therefore  fay,  that  he  holds  what 
is  inconnftentwith  an  article  of  faith,  who  having  ne- 
ver feen  this  your  lordfhip's  interpretation  of  the  fcrip- 
ture,  nor  your  reafons  for  the  fame  body,  in  your  fenfe 
of  fame  body ;  or,  if  he  has  feen  them,  yet  not  under- 
standing them,  or  not  perceiving  the  force  of  them, 
believes  what  the  fcripture  propofes  to  him,  viz.  that 
at  the  laft  day  the  dead  fbaii  be  raifed,  without  de- 
termining whether  it  ihall  be  with  the  very  fame  bo- 
dies or  no  ? 

I  know  your  lordfhip  pretends  not  to  erect  your 
particular  interpretations  of  fcripture  into  articles  of 
faith ;  and  if  you  do  not,  he  that  believes  the  dead 
fhall  be  raifed,  believes  that  article  of  faith  which  the 
fcripture  propofes  :  and  cannot  be  accufed  of  holding 
any  thing  inconfijlent  with  it,  jf  it  ihould  happen,  that 
what  he  holds  is  inconfijlent  with  another  proportion, 
viz.  th.it  the  dead  fhall  be  raifed  "with  the  fame  bodies, 
in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe  ;  which  I  do  not  find  propofed 
in  holy  writ  as  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lord/hip  argues,//  mujl  be  the  fume  body  ; 
which,  as  you  explain  fume  body  *,  is  not  the  fame  in- 
dividual particles  of  matter,  iul)ich  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death.  'Nor  the  fame  particles  of  matter,  that 
the  fi nner  had  at  the  time  of  the  commijfton  of  his  fins. 
But  that  it  muji  be  the  fame  material  fubjiance  which 
•was  vitzlly  united  to  the  foul  here  :  i.  e.  as  I  under- 
hand it,  the  fame  individual  particles  of  matter,  which 
were,  fome  time  or  other  during  his  life  here,  vitally 
u-nitecl  to  his  foul  .    ■ 
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Your  firft  argument  to  prove,  that  it  mttft  be  the 
fame  body,  in  this  fenfe  of  the  fame  body,  is  taken  from 
rhefe  words  of  our  Saviour*  :  dll  that  are  in  the 
graves  jhall  hear  his  voice,  and  Jhall  come  forth  f . 
From  whence  your  lordfhip  argues,  that  thefe  words, 
*  all  that  are  in  their  graves,'  relate  to  no  other  fub- 
;lance  than  "what  was  united  to  the  foul  in  life ;  be- 
caufe  a  different  fubjiance  cannot  be  faid  to  be  in  the 
graves,  and  to  come  out  of  them.  Which  words  of 
your  lordfhip's,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that 
the  foul  too  is  lodged  in  the  grave,  and  raifed  out  of 
it  at  the  lad  day.  For  your  lordfhip  fays,  Can  a  dif- 
ferent fubfiance  be  faid  to  be  in  the  graves,  and  come 
out  of  them  ?  So  that,  according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  thefe  words  of  our  Saviour,  no  other  fubjiance 
being  raifed,  but  what  hears  his  voice  ;  and  no  other 
fubjiance  hearing  his  voice,  but  what  being  called, 
comes  out  of  the  grave;  and  no  other  fubjtance  co- 
ming out  of  the  grave,  but  what  was  in  the  grave,  any 
one  muft  conclude,  that  the  foul,  unlefs  it  be  in  the 
grave,  will  make  no  part  of  the  perfon  that  is  raifed, 
unlefs,  as  your  lordfhip  argues  againft  rc\e\,  you  can 
■snake  it  out,  that  a  fubjiance,  which  never  was  in  the 
grave,  may  tome  out  of  it,  or,  that  the  foul  is  r\ofub~ 
fiance. 

But,  fettingafide  the  fubjiance  of  the  foul,  another 
thing  that  will  make  any  one  doubt,  whether  this  your 
interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words  be  necefl'ary  to 
be  received  as  their  true  fenfe,  is,  that  it  will  not  be 
very  eafily  reconciled  to  your  faying  fl,  you  do  not 
mean  by  the  fame  body,  the  fame  individual  particles 
•which  were  united  at  the  point  of  death.  And  yet, 
by  this  interpretation  of  our  Saviour's  words,  you  can 
mean  no  other  particles  but  fuch  as  were  united  at  the 
point  of  death;  becaufe  you  mean  no  other  fubjiance 
but  what  comes  out  of  the  grave ;   and  no  fubjiance,  no 
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'articles  co?ne  out,  you  fay,  but  what  were  in  the 
grave;  and  I  think  your  lordfliip  will  not  fay,  that 
The  particles  that  were  feparated  from  the  body  by  per- 
fpiratiou  before  the  point  of  death,  were  laid  up  in 
the  grave. 

But  your  lordfliip,  I  find,  has  an  anfwer  to  this  f , 
viz.  that  by  comparing  this  with  other  places,  you  find 
that  the  words  [of  our  Saviour  above  quoted]  are  to 
be  underjlood  of  the  fubjlance  of  the  body,  to  which  the 
foul  was  united,  and  not  to  (I  fuppofe  your  lordfhip 
writ  cj)  thofe  individual  particles,  i  e.  thofe  individu- 
al particles  that  are  in  the  grave  at  the  refurrection. 
For  fo  they  muft  be  read,  to  make  j  our  lordfhip's  fenfe 
entire,  and  to  the  purpofe  of  your  anfwer  here  :  and 
then  methinks  this  laft  fenfe  of  our  Saviour's  words, 
given  by  your  lordfliip,  wholly  overturns  the  fenfe 
which  you  have  given  of  them  above,  where,  from 
thofe  words,  you  prefs  the  belief  of  the  refurreclion  of 
the  fame  body,  by  this  ftrong  argument,  that  afub- 
fian-ce  could  not,  upon  hearing  the  voice  of  Chrift, 
come  out  of  the  grave,  which  was  never  in  the  grave. 
There  (as  far  as  I  can  underfland  )  our  words)  your 
lordfliip  argues,  that  our  Saviour's  words  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  the  particles  in  the  grave,  unlefs,  as  your 
lordfliip  fays,  one  can  make  it  out,  that  a  fubfia7ice 
which  ?iever  was  in  the  grave,  ?nay  cojne  out  of  it. 
And  here  your  lordfliip  exprefsl  v  fays,  that  our  Savi- 
our's words  are  to  be  underjlood  of  the  fubjlance  of  that 
body,  to  which  the  foul  was  [at  any  time]  united,  and 
not  to  thofe  individual  particles  that  are  in  the  grave. 
Which,  put  together,  feems  to  me  to  fay,  that  our 
Saviour's  words  areto  beunderflood  of  thofe  particles 
only  that  are  in  the  grave,  and  not  of  thofe  particles 
only  which  are  in  the  grave,  but  of  others  alfo,  which 
have  at  any  time  been  vitally  united  to  the  foul }  but 
never  were  in  the  grave. 
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The  next  text  your  lordfhip  brings  to  make  the  re- 
furreClion  of  the  fume  body,  in  your  fenfe,  an  article  of 
faith,  are  thefe  words  of  St  Paulf  ;  For  we  mufl  all 
appear  before  the  judg?ncnt-feat  of  Chrijl,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things   done  in  his  body,   according 
to  that  he  hath  done,   whether  it  be  good  or   bad.     To 
■which  your  lordfhip  fuhjoins  this  queflion  \ :  Can  thefe 
"words  be  t/nderflood  of  any    other  material  fubftance, 
but  that  fody  in  which    thefe  things  were  done  ?   An- 
fwer,  A  man  may  fufpend  his  determining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  apoftle  to  be,  that   a  finner  fhall  differ 
for  his  fins  in  the  very  fame  body  wherein  he   com- 
mitted them  :  becaufe  St  Paul  does  not  fay  he  fhall 
have  the  very  fame  body  when    he  fuffers,    that   he 
had  when  he  finned.      The  apoftle  fays,  indeed,  done 
in  his    body.       The   body   he  had,    and   did    things 
in    at  five  or  fifteen,  was,  no   doubt,    his   body,  as 
much  as   that  which   he  did  things   in  at  fifty,  was 
his  body,  though  his  body  were   not  the  very  fame  bo- 
dy at  thofe  different   ages  :  and  fo  will   the  body, 
•which  he  fhall  have  after  the  refurre&ion,  be  his  bo- 
dy,  though  it  be  not  the  very  fame  with  that,  which 
he  had  at  five  or  fifteen,   or  fifty.     He  that  at  three- 
score is  broke  on  the  wheel,  for  a  murder  he  commit- 
ted at  twenty,  is  punifhed  for  what  he  did  in  his  body, 
though  the  body  he  has,  i.  e.  his  body  at  threefcore, 
be  not  the  fame,  i.  e-  made  up  of  the  fame  individual 
particles  of  matter,  that  that  body  was,  which  he  had 
forty  years  before.     When  your  lordfhip  has  refolved 
with  yonrfelf,  what  that  fame  immutable  h  e  is,  which 
at  the  lalt  judgment  fhall  receive  the  things  done  in 
his  body,  your  lordfhip  will  eafily  fee,  that  the  body 
he  had  when  an  embryo   in  the  womb,  when  a  child 
playing  in  coats,  when  a  man  marrying  a  wife,  and 
when  bed  rid  dying  of  a  confumption,  and  at  laft, 
which  he  fhall  have  after  the  refurreclion,  are  each  of 
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them  his  body,   though  neither  of   them  be  the  fame 
body,  the  one  with  the  other. 

But  farther  to  your  lordfhip's  queftion,  Can  thefe 
•words  be  under jlood  of  any  other  material  fubjiance, 
but  that  body  in  which  thefe  tffings  -were  done  ?  I  an- 
fwer,  Thefe  words  of  St  Paul  may  be  underfeed  of 
another  material  fubjiance,  than  that  body  in  which 
thefe  things  were  done,  becaufe  your  lordfhip  teache3 
me,  and  gives  me  a  ftrong  reafon  fo  to  underftand 
them.  Your  lordfhip  fays f,  that  you  do  not  fay  the 
fame  particles  of  matter,  which  the  finner  had  at  the 
very  time  of  ike  commipon  of  his  fins,  fhall  be  raifed 
at  the  la/}  day.  And  your  lordihip  gives  this  reafon  for 
it  J:  For  then  a  long  firmer  mufl  have  a  vajt  body, 
confiderivg  the  continual  fpending  of  particles  by  per- 
fpiration.  Now,  my  lord,  if  the  apoftle's  words,  as 
your  lordihip  would  argue,  cannot  be  under  flood  of  any 
other  material ftbjlancc,  but  that  body,  in  which  th;Je 
things  were  done;  and  no-body,  upon  the  removal  or 
change  of  fome  of  the  particles,  that  at  any  time  makes 
it  up,  is  the  fame  material  fubflance,  or  the  fame  bo- 
dy ;  it  will,  I  think,  thence  follow,  that  either  the 
fmner  mud  have  all  the  fame  individual  particles  vi- 
tally united  to  his  foul  when  he  is  raifed,  that  he  had 
vitally  united  to  the  foul  when  he  finned;  or  elfe  St 
Paul's  words  here  cannot  be  underftood  to  mean  the 
fame  body  in  which  the  things  were  done.  For,  if  there 
were  other  particles  of  matter  in  the  body,  wherein 
the  things  were  done,  than  in  that  which  is  raifed,  that 
which  is  raifed  cannot  be  \he  fnue  body  in  which  they 
were  done:  unlcTs  that  alone,  which  has  juft  all  the 
fame  individual  particles  when  any  action  is  done,  be- 
ing the  fame  body  wherein  it  was  done,  that  aifo,  which 
has  not  the  fame  individual  particles  wherein  that  ac- 
tion was  done,  can  be  the  fame  body  wherein  it  was 
done  ;  which  is,  in  effect.,  to  make  the  fame  body  fome- 
times  to  be  the  fame,  and  fometimes  not  the  fame. 
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Your  lord/hip  thinks  k  fuffices  to  make  the  fame  bo- 
dy to  have  not  all,  but  no  other  particles  of  matter,  but 
fuch  as  were  fome  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the 
foul  before:  but  fuch  a  body,  made  up  of  part  of  the 
particles  fome  time  or  other  vitally  united  to  the  foul,  is 
no  more  the  fame  body  wherein  the  aftions  were  done 
in  thediftant  parts  of  the  long  [inner  'jlife,  than  that  is 
the  fame  body  in  which  a  quarter,  or  half,  or  three 
quarters  of  the  fame  particles,  that  made  it  up,  are 
wanting.  For  example,  a  (inner  has  adedhere  in  his 
body  an  hundred  years ;  he  is  raifed  at  the  lad  day,  but 
with  what  body  ?  The  fame,  fays  your  lordfhip,  that 
he  afted  in ;  becaufe  St  Paul  fays,  he  muft  receive  the 
things  done  in  his  body :  what,  therefore,  muft  his  bo- 
dy, at  the  rtfurredlion,  confift  of?  Muft  it  confift  of 
all  the  particles  of  matter  that  have  ever  been  vitally 
united  to  his  foul  ?  For  they,  in  fucceffion,  have  all 
of  them  made  up  his  body  wherein  he  did  thefe  things  : 
no,  fays  your  lordfhip  |,  that  would  make  his  body 
too  vajl ;  it  fuftices  to  make  the  fame  body  in  which 
the  things  were  done,  that  it  confifts  of  fome  of  the 
particles,  and  no  other  but  fuch  as  were,  fome  time 
during  his  life,  vitally  united  to  his  foul.  But  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  his  body,  at  the  refurrecHon, 
being,  as  yoar  lordfhip  fcems  to  limit  it,  near  the 
fame  fize  it  was  in  fome  part  of  his  life,  it  will  be  no 
more  the  fame  body  in  which  the  things  "were  done 
in  the  diflant  parts  of  his  life,  than  that  is  the  fame 
body,  in  which  half  or  three  quarters,  or  more  of 
the  individual  matter  that  made  it  then  up,  is  now 
wanting;.  For  example,  let  his  body,  at  50  years  old, 
confift  of  a  million  of  parts  ;  Bi  e  hundred  thoufand  at 
leaft  of  thofe  parts  will  be  different  from  thofe  which 
made  up  his  bod)  at  10  5  ears,  and  at  an  hundred.  So 
that  to  take  the  numerical  particles  that  made  up 
his  body  at  50,  or  any  other  feafon  of  his  life  ;  or  to 
gather  them  promifcuoufly  out  of  thofe  which,  at  dif- 
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ferent  times,  have  fucceffively  been  vitally  united  to 
his  foul,  they  will  no  more  make  the  fame  body, 
which  was  his,  wherein  fome  of  his  actions  were  done, 
than  that  is  the  fame  body,  which  has  but  half  the 
fame  particles  :  and  yet  all  your  lordfhip's  argument 
here  for  the  fame  body,  is,  becaufe  St  Paul  fays,  it 
muft  be  his  body  in  which  thefe  things  were  done ; 
which  it  could  not  be,  if  any  other  Jubflance  were 
joined  to  it ;  i.  e.  if  any  other  particles  of  matter 
made  up  the  body,  which  were  not  vitally  united  to 
the  foul  when  the  acYion  was  done. 

Again,  your  lordfhip  fays  f,  that  you  do  not  fay  the 
fame  individual  particles  (fhall  make  up  the  body  at 
the  refurreclion)  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death,  for  there  muft  be  a  great  alteration  in  them  of 
a  lingering  difeafe,  as  if  a  fat  man  falls  into  a  con~ 
fumption.  Becaufe,  it  is  likely,  your  lordfhip  thinks 
thefe  particles  of  a  decrepit,  wafted,  withered  body, 
would  be  too  few,  or  unfit  to  make  fuch  a  plump, 
ftrong,  vigorous,  well-fized  body,  as  it  has  pleafed 
your  lordlhip  to  proportion  out,  in  your  thoughts,  to 
men  at  the  refurreclion ;  and  therefore  fome  final  1  por- 
tion of  the  particles  formerly  united  vitally  to  that 
man's  foul,  fhall  be  reaflumed  to  make  up  his  body 
to  the  bulk  your  lordfhip  judges  convenient  ;  but  the 
greateft  part  of  them  ihall  be  left  out  to  avoid  thema- 
king  his  body  more  vafl  than  your  lordfhip  thinks 
will  befit,  as  appears  by  thefe  your  lordfhip's  words 
immediately  following  J,  viz.  that  you  do  not  fay  the 
fatne  particles  the  finner  had  at  the  very  time  oj  com- 
viiffion  of  his  fins  ;  for  then  a  long  finner  muft  have  a 
■vafi  body. 

But  then,  pray,  my  lord,  what  muft  an  embryo  do, 
who  dying  within  a  few  hours  after  his  body  was  vi- 
tally united  to  his  foul,  has  no  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  formerly  united  to  it,  to  make  up  his  bo- 
dy of  that  fize  and  proportion  which  your  lordfhip 
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feems  to  require  in  bodies  at  the  refurrection  ?  Or  mufl 
we  believe  he  mall  remain  content  with  that  fmall  pit- 
tance of  matter,  and  that  yet  imperfect  body,  to  eter- 
nity, becaufe  it  is  an  article  of  faith  to  believe  the 
refurrefiion  of  the  very  fame  body  ?  i.  e.  made  up  of 
only  fuch  particles  as  have  been  vitally  united  to  the. 
foul.  For,  if  it  be  fo,  as  your  lordfhip  fays  t,  that 
life  is  the  reft  It  of  the  union  of  foul  and  body,  it  will 
follow,  that  the  body  of  an  embryo  dying  in  the  womb, 
may  be  very  little,  not  the  thoufandth  part  of  any  or- 
dinary man.  For,  fince  from  thefirft  conception  and 
beginning  of  formation  it  has  life,  and  life  is  thi  re- 
ft/It of  the  union  of  the  foul  with  the  body ;  an  e?;ibrj  ot 
that  fhall  die  either  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  mo- 
ther, or  by  any  other  accident  prefently  after  it  has 
life,  rauft,  according  to  your  lordfhip's  doctrine,  re- 
main a  man  not  an  inch  long,  to  eternity ;  becaufe 
there  are  not  particles  of  matter,  formerly  united  to 
his  foul,  to  make  hiin  bigger;  and  no  other  can  be 
made  ufe  of  to  that  purpofe :  though  what  greater 
congruity  the  foul  hath  with  any  particles  of  matter, 
which  were  once  vitally  united  to  It,  but  are  now  fo 
no  longer,  than  it  hath  with  particles  of  matter, 
which  it  was  never  united  to,  would  be  hard  to  deter- 
mine, if  that  mould  be  demanded. 

By  thefc,  and  not  a  few  other  the  like  cor.fequen- 
ces,  one  may  fee  what  fervice  they  do  to  religion,  and 
the  Chriftian  doctrine,  who  raife  queflions,  and  make 
articles  of  faith  about  the  refurrefiion  of  the  fame  bo- 
dy, where  the  fcripture  fays  nothing  of  the  fa?ne  body  ; 
or  if  it  does,  it  is  with  no  fmall  reprimand  to  thofe 
who  make  fuch  an  inquiry  %.  But  fame  men  will 
fay,  How  are  the  dead  rat  fed  up  ?  and  with  what  bo- 
dv  do  they  come  ?  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  foweff} 
is  not  quickened,  except  it  die.  And  that  which  thou 
fowejl,   thou  foweft  ?:ot  that  body  that  fhall  be,   but 
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I  are  grain,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  of  f owe  other 
grain.  But  Cod  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleafed 
hi?n.  Words  I  mould  think  fufficient  to  deter  us  from 
determining  any  thing  for  or  againft  the  lame  body 
being  raifed  at  the  laft  day.  It  iuffices,  that  all  the 
dead  fhall  be  raifed,  and  every  one  appear  and  an- 
fwer  for  the  things  done  in  this  life,  and  receive  ac- 
cording to  the  things  he  hath  done  in  his  body,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad.  He  that  believes  this,  and  has  faid 
nothing  inconiiftent  herewith,  I  prefume  may,  and 
muft  be  acquitted  from  being  guilty  of  any  thing  in~ 
conpflent  with  the  article  of  the  refurreftion  of  the 
dead. 

But  your  lordfhip,  to  prove  the  ref/rrecJion  of  the 
fame  body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  farther  afks  *,  Hoiv 
could  it  be  faid,  if  any  other  fub/fance  be  joined  to  the 
foal  at  the  refurreilion,  as  its  body,  that  they  were  the 
things  done  in  or  by  the  body  P  Anf  Juft  as  it  may 
be  faid  of  a  man  at  an  hundred  years  old,  that  hath 
then  another  fubftance  joined  to  his  foul,  than  he  had 
at  twenty,  that  the  murder  or  drunkennefs  he  was 
guilty  of  at  twenty,  were  things  done  in  the  body : 
how  by  the  body  comes  in  here,  i  do  not  fee. 

Your  lordlhip  adds,  And  St  Paul's  difpute  about  the 
■manner  of  raifing  the  body,  might  foon  have  ended,  if 
there  were  no  necefily  of  the  fame  body.  Anf.  When 
I  underftand  what  argument  there  is  in  thefe  words 
to  prove  the  refnrreclion  of  the  fame  body,  without 
the  mixture  of  one  new  atom  of  matter,  I  mall  know 
what  to  fay  to  it.  In  the  mean  time  this  I  under- 
ftand, that  St  Paul  would  have  put  as  fhort  an  end  to 
all  difputes  about  this  matter,  if  he  had  faid,  that 
there  was  a  necefiity  of  the  fame  body,  or  that  it  mould 
be  the  fame  body. 

The  next  text  of  fcripture  you  bring  for  the  fame 
body,  is  f ,  Jf  there  be  ?io  refurreftiu?i  of  the  dead, 
then  is  not  Chrijl  raifed.     From  which  your  lordfhip 
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argues  f-,  It  feems  then  other  bodies  are  to  be  raifed, 
as  his  was  ;  I  grant  other  dead,  as  certainly  railed  as 
Chriji  was;  for  elfe  his  refurreclion  would  be  of  no 
ufe  to  mankind.  But  I  do  not  fee  how  it  follows, 
that  they  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  Chrill 
was  raifed  with  the  fame  body,  as  your  lordfhip  infers 
in  thefe  words  annexed ;  And  can  there  be  any  doubt, 
whether  his  body  was  the  fame  material  fubjlance 
which  was  united  to  his  foul  before  ?  I  anfwer,  None 
at  all  ;  nor  that  it  had  juft  the  fame  diftinguifhed  li- 
neaments and  marks,  yea,  and  the  fame  wounds  that 
it  had  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  therefore  your 
lordfhip  will  argue  from  other  bodies  being  raifed,  as 
his  was,  that  they  muft  keep  proportion  with  his  in 
faincnefs ;  then  we  mull  believe,  that  every  man  fhall 
be  raifed  with  the  fame  lineaments,  and  other  notes 
of  diftinclion  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  death,  even 
with  his  wounds  yet  open,  if  he  had  any,  becaufe  our 
Saviour  was  fo  raifed  ;  which  feems  to  me  fcarce  re- 
concileable  with  what  your  lordfhip  fays  \,  of  a  fat 
?nan  falling  into  a  confumption,  and  dying. 

But  whether  it  will  confift  or  no  with  your  lord- 
fhip's  meaning  in  that  place,  this  to  me  feems  a  con- 
sequence that  will  need  to  be  better  proved,  viz.  that 
our  bodies  muft  be  raifed  the  fame,  juft  as  our  Savi- 
our's was  :  becaufe  St  Paul  fays,  If  there  be  no  refur- 
region  of  the  dead,  then  is  Chriji  not  rifen.  For  it 
may  be  a  good  confequence,  Chrift  is  rifen,  and 
therefore  there  fhall  be  a  refurrecltion  of  the  dead  ; 
and  yet  this  may  not  be  a  good  confequence,  Chrift 
■was  raifed  with  the  fame  body  he  had  at  his  death, 
therefore  all  men  fhall  be  raifed  with  the  fame  body 
they  had  at  their  death,  contrary  to  what  your  lord- 
fhipfavs  concerning  a  fat  man  dying  of  a  ctnfumption. 
But  the  cafe  I  think  far  different  betwixt  our  Sa\i- 
our,  and  thofe  to  be  raifed  at  the  laft  day. 
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1.  His  body  faw  not  corruption ;  and  therefore  to 
give  him  another  body,  new-molded,  mixed  with  o- 
ther  particles,  which  were  not  contained  in  it  as  it  lay 
in  the  grave,  whole  and  entire  as  it  was  laid  there, 
had  been  to  deftroy  his  body,  to  frame  him  a  new  one, 
without  any  need.  But  why  with  the  remaining  par- 
ticles of  a  man's  body,  long  fince  diffolved  and  moul- 
dered into  duft  and  atoms,  (whereof  poffibly  a  great 
part  may  have  undergone  variety  of  changes,  and  en- 
ter into  other  concretions  even  in  the  bodies  of  other 
men),  other  new  particles  of  matter  mixed  with  them, 
may  not  ferve  to  make  his  body  again,  as  well  as  the 
mixture  of  new  and  different  particles  of  matter  with 
the  old,  did,  in  the  compafs  of  his  life,  make  his  bo- 
dy, I  think  no  reafon  can  be  given? 

This  may  ferve  to  mew,  why  though  the  mate- 
rials of  our  Saviour's  body  were  not  changed  at  his 
refurreclion  ;  yet  it  does  not  follow,  but  that  the  bo- 
dy of  a  man,  dead  and  rotten  in  his  grave,  or  burnt, 
may,  at  the  laft  day,  havefeveral  new  particles  in  it, 
and  that  without  any  inconvenience:  fince  whatever 
matter  is  vitally  united  to  his  foul,  is  his  body,  as  much 
as  is  that  which  was  united  to  it  when  he  was  born, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  his  life. 

2.  !n  the  next  place,  the  fize,  fhape,  figure,  and 
lineaments  of  our  Saviour's  body,  even  to  his  wounds, 
into  which  doubting  Thomas  put  his  fingers  and  his 
hands,  were  to  be  kept  in  the  railed  body  of  our  Sa- 
viour, the  fame  they  were  at  his  death,  to  be  a  con- 
viction to  his  difciples,  to  whom  he  fhewed  himfelf, 
and  who  were  to  be  witneffes  of  his  redirection, 
that  their  Mafter,  the  very  fame  man,  was  crucified, 
dead,  and  buried,  and  raifed  again  ;  and  therefore  he 
was  handled  by  them,  and  eat  before  them  after  he 
was  rifen,  to  give  them  in  all  points  full  fatisfaction, 
that  it  was  really  he,  the  fame,  and  not  another,  nor 
a  fpec"treor  apparition  of  him  :  though  I  do  not  think 
your  lordfhip  will  thence  argue,  that  becaufe  others 
are  to  he  raifed  as  he  was,  therefore  it  is  ncceflury  to 
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believe,  that  becaufe  be  eat  after  his  refurrection,  o- 
thers  at  the  laft  day  fhall  eat  and  drink  after  they  are 
raifed  from  the  dead,  which  feems  to  me  as  good  an 
argument,  as  becaufe  his  undiffolved  body  was  raifed 
out  of  the  grave,  juft  as  it  there  lay  entire,  without 
the  mixture  of  any  new  particles  ;  therefore  the  cor- 
rupted and  confumed  bodies  of  the  dead  at  the  refur- 
rection,  fhall  be  new- framed  only  out  of  thoie  fcat- 
tered  particles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their 
fouls,  w  ithotit  the  leaft  mixture  of  any  one  fingle  atom 
jof  new  matter.  But  at  the  Jaft  day,  when  all  men 
are  raifed,  there  will  be  no  need  to  be  affured  of  any 
one  particular  man's  refurrection.  It  is  enough  that 
every  one  fhall  appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of 
Chrift,  to  receive  according  to  what  he  had  done  in 
his  former  life ;  but  in  what  fort  of  body  he  fliall  ap- 
pear, or  of  what  particles  made  up,  the  fcripture  ha- 
ving faid  nothing,  but  that  it  (hall  be  afpiritua/ b.dy, 
raiftd  in  incorrupiion,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine. 

Your  lordlhip  afks  f ,  Were  they  [who  faw  our  Sa- 
viour after  his  refurrection]  witneffes  only  of  fame  ma- 
terial fub fiance  then  united  to  his  foul?  I  pniwer,  I 
beg  your  lordfhip  to  confider,  whether  you  fuppofe 
our  Saviour  was  known  to  be  the  fame  man  (to  the 
witntfTes  that  were  to  fee  him,  and  tellify  his  refur- 
rection) by  his  foul,  that  could  neither  be  Ceen,  nor 
known  to  be  the  fame  :  or  by  his  body,  that  could  be 
feen,  and  by  the  difcernible  ftrucxure  and  marks  of  it, 
known  to  be  the  fame  ?  When  your  lordlhip  has  re- 
folved  that,  all  that  you  fay  in  that  page  will  anfwer 
itfelf.  But  becaufe  one  man  cannot  know  another  to 
be  the  fame,  but  by  the  outward  vifible  lineaments, 
and  fenfible  marks  he  has  been  wont  to  be  known  and 
diftinguifhed  by,  will  your  lordlhip  therefore  argue, 
that  the  great  Judge,  at  the  laft  day,  who  gives  to 
each  man,  whom  he  raifes,  his  new  body,  fhall  not 
be  able  to  know  who  is  who,  unlefs  he  gives  to  every 
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one  of  them  a  body,  juft  of  the  fame  figure,  fizey 
and  features,  and  made  up  of  the  very  fame  indi- 
vidual particles  he  had  in  his  former  life  ?  Whe- 
ther fuch  a  way  of  arguing  for  the  refurreflion  of  the 
fame  body,  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  contributes  much 
to  the  ftrengthening  the  credibility  of  the  article  of  the 
refurreftion  of  the  dead,  I  fhall  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  others. 

Farther,  for  the  proving  the  refurreclion  of  the  fame 
body  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  your  lordfhip  fays  *, 
But  the  apojlle  infijh  upon  the  refurreclion  of  Chrift, 
not  ?nere/y  as  an  argument  of  the  poftibility  of  ours, 
but  of  the  certainty  of  it ;  becaufe  f  '  he  rofe1  as  the 
'  fir  II- fruits  ;  Chrift  the  fir  ft -fruits,  afterwards  they 
'  that  are  Chrifs,  at  his  coming.'  Anfw.  No  doubt, 
the  refurreclion  of  Chrift  is  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of 
cur  refurreclion  :  but  is  it  therefore  a  proof  of  the  re- 
furreclion of  the  fame  body,  confiding  of  the  fame  in- 
dividual particles  which  concurred  to  the  making  up 
of  our  body  here,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one  o- 
ther  particle  of  matter  ?  I  confefs  I  fee  no  fuch  con- 
fequence. 

But  your  lordfhip  goes  on:f  ;  St  Paul  was  aware 
of  the  objeclions  in  mens  minds,  about  the  refurreclion 
of  the  fame  body  ;  and  it  is  of  great  confequence  as  to 
this  article,  to  Jbew  upon  what  grounds  he  proceeds. 
'  But  fome  ?nen  will  fay,  How  are  the  dead  raifed  up, 
*  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?'  Fir  ft  he  fhews, 
that  the  feminal  parts  of  plants  are  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  ordinary  providence  of  God,  in  the  man- 
tier  of  their  vegetation.  Anfw.  I  do  not  perfectly  un- 
derhand, what  it  is  for  the  feminal  parts  of  plants  to 
be  wonderfully  unproved  by  the  ordinary  providence  of 
Cod,  in  the  manner  oj  their  vegetation  :  or  elfe,  per- 
haps, 1  Ihould  better  fee  how  this  here  tends  to  the 
proof  of  the  refurreclion  of  the  fame  bodj,  in  your  lord- 
ihip's  fenfe. 
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It  continues*,   (  They  fow  bare  grain  of  wheat,  or 

*  of  fame  other  grain,    but  Cod  giveth  it  a  body,   as  it 

*  hath  pleafed  him,  and  to  every  feed  his  own  body.* 
Here,  fays  your  lord/hip,  */  an  identity  of  the  ??iate- 
rial  fubjtance  fuppofed.  It  may  be  fo.  But  to  me  a 
diverfity  of  the  material  fibjlance,  i.  e.  of  the  com- 
ponent particles,  is  here  fuppofed,  or  in  direct  words 
laid.  For  the  words  of  St  Paul,  taken  all  together,  run 
thus  j- ;  That  which  thou  fowejt,  thou  foweji  not  that 
body  which  Jh all  be,  but  bare  grain ;  and  fo  on,  as  your 
lordfliip  has  fet  down  the  remainder  of  them.  From 
which  words  of  St  Paul,  the  natural  argument  feems 
to  me  to  ftand  thus.  If  the  body  that  is  put  in  the 
earth  in  fowing,  is  not  that  body  which  Jh  all  be,  then 
the  body  that  is  put  in  the  grave,  is  not  that,  i.  e. 
the  fame  body  that  fliall  be. 

But  your  lord/hip  proves  it  to  be  the  fame  body,  by 
thefe  three  Greek  words  of  the  text,  T0  diov  o-uju.cc 
which  your  lordfliip  interprets  thus  J,  that  proper  bo- 
dy which  belongs  to  it.  Anjw.  Indeed,  by  thofe  Greek 
words,  to  tS-tov  a-ofix  whether  our  tranflators  have 
rightly  rendered  them  his  own  body,  or  your  lordlhip 
more  rightly,  that  proper  body  which  belongs  to  it, 
I  formerly  underftood  no  more  but  this,  that  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  other  grain  from  feed,  God 
continued  every  fpecies  diftinct,  fo  that  from  grains  of 
wheat  fown,  root,  flalk,  blade,  ear,  and  grains  of 
wheat  were  produced,  and  not  thofe  of  barley  $  and 
fo  of  the  reft,  which  I  took  to  be  the  meaning  of,  to 
every  feed  his  own  body.  No,  fays  your  lordfliip,  thefe 
words  prove,  that  to  every  plant  of  wheat,  and  to  e- 
very  grain  of  wheat  produced  in  it,  is  given  the  proper 
body  that  belo?igs  to  it,  is  the  fame  body  with  the  grain 
that  was  fown.  Anfw.  This,  I  confefs,  I  do  not  un- 
derstand ;  becaufe  I  do  not  underftand  how  one  indi- 
vidual grain  can  be  the  fame  with  twenty,  fifty,  or  an. 
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hundred  individual  grains  ;  for  fuch  fometimes  is  the 
increaie. 

But  your  lordfliip  proves  it.  For,  fays  your  Iord- 
Ihip  *,  Every  feed  having  that  body  in  little,  which  is 
afterwards  fo  much  enlarged  i  and  in  grain  the  feed 
is  corrupted  before  its  germination  ;  but  it  hath  its 
proper  orgamcal  parts,  which  make  it  the  fame  body 
with  that  which  it  grows  up  to.  For  although  grain 
be  not  divided  into  lobe;,  as  other  feeds  are,  yet  it  hath 
been  found,  by  the  mojl  accurate  obfervations,  that  upon 
fep.,ratiug  the  membranes,  thefe  feminal parts  are  dif- 
cerned  in  them ;  which  afterwards  grow  up  to  that 
'body  which  ws  call  com.  In  which  words  I  crave 
leave  to  obferve,  that  your  lordftiip  fuppofes,  that  a 
body  may  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  or 
a  thoufand  times  as  much  bulk  as  its  own  matter,  and 
yet  continue  the  fame  body  ;  which,  I  confefs,  I  can- 
not underftand. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  if  that  could  be  fo  ;  and 
that  the  plant,  in  its  full  growth  at  harvelt,  increafed 
by  a  thoufand  or  a  million  of  times  as  much  new  mat- 
ter added  to  it,  as  it  had  when  it  lay  in  little  conceal- 
ed in  the  grain  that  was  fown,  was  the  very  fame  bo- 
dy :  yet  I  do  not  think  that  your  lordfhip  will  fay, 
that  every  minute,  inienfibie,  and  inconceivably  fmall 
grain  of  the  hundred  grains,  contained  in  that  little 
organized  feminal  plant,  is  every  one  of  them  the 
very  lame  with  that  grain  which  contains  that  whole 
little  feminal  plant,  and  all  thofe  invifible  grains  in  it. 
For  then  it  will  follow,  that  one  grain  is  the  fame 
with  an  hundred,  and  an  hu.-dred  diltinct  grains  the 
fame  with  one:  which  I  (hall  be  able  to  affent  to, 
when  I  can  conceive,  that  all  the  wheat  in  the  world 
is  bit  one  grain. 

For  I  befeech  you,  my  lord,  confider  what  it  is 
St  Paul  here  (peaks  of:  it  is  plain  he  fpeaks  of  that 
whi-h  is  fown  and  dies,   i.  e.   the  grain  that  the  huf- 
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bandman  takes  out  of  his  barn  to  low  in  Lis  field. 
And  of  this  grain,  St  Paul  lays,  that  //  //  not  that 
body  that  ffjall  be.  Thefe  two,  viz.  that  which  is 
fown,  and  thut  body  that  flail  be,  are  all  the  bodies 
that  St  Paul  here  fpeaks  of,  to  reprefent  the  agree- 
ment or  difference  of  mens  bodies  after  the  refurrec- 
tion,  with  thofe  they  had  before  they  died,  Now, 
I  crave  leave  to  ajk  your  lordfhip,  which  of  thefe  two 
33  that  little  invifible  feminal  plant,  which  your  lord- 
fhip here  fpeaks  of?  Does  your  lordfhip  mean  by  it 
the  grain  that  is  /own  ?  But  that  is  not  what  St  Paul 
fpeaks  of,  he  could  not  mean  this  embryonated  little 
plant,  for  he  could  not  denote  it  by  thefe  words,  that 
which  thoujowejl,  for  that  he  fays  mull:  die;  but  this 
little  embryonated  plant,  contained  in  the  feed  that 
is  fown,  dies  not  :  or,  does  your  lordfhip  mean  by  it, 
the  body  that  Jhali  be  ?  But  neither  by  thefe  words, 
the  body  that  jhall  be,  can  St  Paul  be  luppoi'ed  to  de- 
note this  infeuubie  little  embnonated  plant;  for  that 
is  already  in  being  contained  in  the  feed  that  is  fown, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  fpoke  of  under  the  name 
of  the  body  that  (halt  be.  And  therefore,  I  confefs  I 
cannot  fte  of  what  ufe  it  is  to  your  lordfhip  to  intro- 
duce here  this  third  bedy,  which  St  Paul  mentions 
not,  and  to  make  that  the  fame,  or  not  the  fame,  with 
any  other,  when  thofe  which  St  Paul  fpeaks  of,  are, 
as  I  humbly  conceive,  thefe  two  viable  fenfible  bodies, 
the  grain  fown,  and  the  corn  grownup  to  ear,  with 
neither  of  which  this  infeniible  evnbryonated  plant  can 
be  the  fame  bodv,  unlei's  an  infeniible  body  can  be  the 
fame  body  with  a  fenfible  body,  and  a  little  body  can 
be  the  fame  body  with  one  ten  thoufartd  or  an  hundred 
thoufand  times  as  big  as  itfelf.  So  that  yet,  I  confefs, 
1  fee  not  the  refurreclion  of  the  fume  body,  proved 
from  thefe  words  of  St  Paul,  to  be  an  article  of 
faith. 

Your  lord/Lip   goes  on  \  ;   St  Paul  indeed  faith, 
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<  that  we  fow  not  that  body  that  JJ)ail  be;  but  he 
Jpeaks  not  of  the  identity,  but  the  perfection  of  it. 
Here  my  underftanding  fails  me  again:  for  I  cannot 
underftand  St  Paul  to  lay,  that  the  lame  identical  fen- 
fible  grain  of  wheat,  which  was  ibwn  at  feed- time,  is 
the  very  fame  with  every  grain  of  wheat  in  the  ear  at 
harveir,  that  fprang  from  it  :  yet  fo  I  mult  under- 
fland  it,  to  make  it  prove  that  the  fame  fenfible  bo- 
dy that  is  laid  in  the  grave,  mall  be  the  very  fame 
with  that  which  mall  be  railed  at  the  refurreftion. 
For  I  do  not  know  of  any  feminul  body  in  little,  con- 
tained in  the  dead  carcafe  of  any  man  or  woman, 
which,  as  your  lordfbip  fays,  in  feeds,  having  its  pro- 
per organical  parts,  fhall  afterwards  be  enlarged,  and 
at  the  refur  reel  ion  grow  up  in  the  fame  man.  For 
]  never  thought  of  any  feed  or  fentinal  parts,  either 
of  plant  or  animal,  fa  wonderfully  improved  by  the 
providence  of  God,  whereby  the  fame  plant  or  animal 
fhould  beget  itfeif ;  nor  ever  heard,  that  it  was  by 
divine  providence  defigned  to  produce  the  fame  indivi- 
dual, but  for  the  producing  of  future  and  diflinct  in- 
dividuals, for  the  continuation  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Your  lordfiiip's  next  words  are  *,  And  although 
there  be  fuch  a  difference  from  the  grain  itfeif ,  when 
it  comes  up  to  be  perfcJ  corn,  with  root,  flalk,  blade, 
and  ear,  that  it  m.'.y  be  faid  to  outward  appearance 
not  to  be  fame  body;  yet  with  regard  to  the  femi- 
nal and  organical  parts,  it  is  as  much  the  fame,  as  a 
man  grown  up  is  the  fame  with  the  embryo  in  thi 
womb.  Anfwer.  It  does  net  appear  by  any  thing  I 
can  find  in  the  text,  that  St  Paul  here  compared  the 
body,  produced  with  the  feminal  and  organical  parts, 
contained  in  the  grain  it  fprang  from,  but  with  the 
whole  fenfible  grain  that  was  fown.  Microfcopes  had 
not  then  difcovered  the  little  embryo  plant  in  the  feed  ; 
andfuppofing  it  mould  have  been  revealed  to  St  Paul, 
(though  in  the  fcripture  we  find  little  revelation  of 
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natural  philofophy),  yet  an  argument  taken  from  a 
thing  perfectly  unknown  to  the  Corinthians,  whom 
he  writ  to,  could  be  of  no  manner  of  ufe  to  them, 
nor  ferve  at  all  either  to  inftrucl  or  convince  them. 
But  granting  that  thofe  St  Paul  writ  to,  knew  it 
as  well  as  Mr  Lewenhoek  ;  yet  your  lord/hip  there- 
by proves  not  the  raifing  of  the  fame  body  :  your  lord- 
ihip  fays  it  is  as  much  the  fame  [I  crave  leave  to  add 
body~\  as  a  man  grown  up  is  the  fame  [fame,  what,  I 
befeech  your  lordfhip?)  with  the  embryo  in  the  womb. 
For  that  the  body  of  the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and^o- 
dy  of  the  man  grown  up,  is  the  fame  body,  I  think  no 
one  will  fay  ;  unlefs  he  can  perfuade  himfelf,  that  a 
body  that  is  not  the  hundredth  part  of  another,  is  the 
fame  with  that  other;  which,  I  think,  no  one  will  do, 
till  having  renounced  this  dangerous  way  by  ideas  of 
thinking  and  reafoning,  he  hai>  learnt  to  fay,  that  a 
part  and  the  whole  are  the  fame. 

Your  lordfhip  goes  on  *,  And  a/though  many  ar- 
guments 7tiay  be  ufed  to  prove,  that  a  man  is  not  the 
fame,  becaufe  life,  which  depends  upon  the  cptirfe  of 
the  blood,  and  the  manner  oj  refpiration  and  nutri- 
tion, is  fo  different  in  both  (Sates;  yet  that  mat:  would 
be  thought  ridiculous  that  fkould  ferioufly  affirm,  that 
it  was  not  the  fame  man.  And  your  lordfhip  fays,  / 
grant  that  the  variation  of  great  parcels  of  matter  in 
plants,  alters  net  the  identity  •  and  that  the  organiza- 
tion cj  the  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking  of  one 
common  life,  7thtk.es  the  identity  of  a  plant.  Anfwer. 
My  lord,  I  think,  the  queltion  is  not  about  the  fame 
man,  but  the  fame  body.  For,  though  I  do  fay  f, 
(foinewhat  differently  from  what  your  lordfhip  fets 
clown  as  my  words  here),  That  that  which  has  ftch 
en  organization,  as  is  ft  to  receive  and  dijlribute  nou • 
tijhwent,f)  as  to  continue  and  jrame  the  wood,  bark, 
and  leaves,  &c.  of  a  plant  in  which  conjijis  the  vege- 
table life,    continues  to  be  the  fame  plant,    as  long  as  it 
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partakes  of  the  fame  life,  though  th.tt  lifs  be  ccmmu- 
tiicated  to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united  to 
the  living  plant  :  Yet  1  do  nit  remember  that  I 
any-where  fay,  that  a  plant,  which  was  once  no 
bigger  than  an  oaten  ftraw,  and  afterwards  grows  to 
be  above  a  fathom  about,  is  the  fame  body,  though  it 
be  ftill  the  J.  ime  plant. 

The  well  known  tree  in  Epping  Foreft,   called  the 
King's  Oak,  which,  from    not  weighing  an  ounce  at 
firft,  grew  to  have  many  tons  of  timbtr  in  it,  was  all 
along  the  fame  oak,  the  very  fame  plant;  but    no- 
body,   I  think,  will  fay  it  was  the  fame  body  when  :t 
weighed  a  ton,  as  it  was  when  it  weighed  but  an  ounce, 
unleis  he  had  a  mind  to  fignalize  himfelf  by  faying,  that 
that  is  the  fame  body,  which  has  a  thoufand  particle* 
of  different  matter  in  it,  for  one  particle  that  is  the 
fame  ;   which  is  no  better  than  to  fay,  that  a  thoufand 
different  particles  are  but  one  and  the  fame  particle, 
and  one  and  the  fame  particle  is  a  thoufund  different 
particles  ;   a  thoufand  times  a  greater  abfurdity,  than 
to  fay  half  is  the  whole,  or  the  whole  is  the  fame  with 
the  half ;   which  will  be  improved  ten  thoufand  times 
yet  farther,  if  a  man  fhall  fay,  (as  your  lordfhip  feems 
to  me  to  argue  here),  that  that  great  oak  is  the  very 
fame  body  with  the  acorn   it  fprang  from,    btcaufe 
there  was  in  that  acorn  an  oak  in  little,   which  was 
/iftcrrvards  (as  your  lordfhip  expreffes  it)  fo  vv.ch  en- 
larged, as  to  make  that   mighty  tree,      for  this  em- 
bryo, if  I  may  fo  call  it,  or  oak  in  little,    being;  not 
the  hundredth,  or  perhaps  the  thoufandlh  part  of  the 
acorn,  and  the  acorn  being  not  the  thoufandth  part  of 
the  grown  oak,  it  will  be  very  extraordinary  to  prove 
the  acorn  and  the  grown  oak  to  be  the  fa?U£  body,    by 
a  way  wherein  it  cannot  be  pretended,  that  above  one 
particle  of  an  hundred  thoufand,  or  a  million,    is  the 
fame  in  the  one  body  that  it  was  in  the  other.     From 
which  way  of  reafoning,  it  will  follow,  that  a  nnrfe 
and  her  fucking-child   have  the  fame  body;    and  be 
paft  doubt,  that  a  moiher  and  her  infant  have  the  lame 
M  3 
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body.  But  this  is  a  way  of  certainty  found  out  to  e- 
ftabiifh  the  articles  of  faith,  and  to  overturn  the  new 
method  of  certainty,  that  your  lordfhip  fays  I  have 
farted,  which  is  apt  to  leave  mem  minds  more  doubt- 
ful than  before. 

.  And  now  I  defire  your  lordfhip  to  confider  of  what 
ufe  it  is  to  you  in  the  prefent  cafe,  to  quote  out  of  my 
Effay  thtfe  words,  *  That  part,  king  of  one  common 
life,  makes  the  identity  of  a  plant,  fence  the  quejiion 
is  not  about  the  identity  cf  a  plant,  but  about  the  iden- 
tity of  a  body  ;.'  it  being  a  very  different  thing  to  be  the 
fame  plant,  and  to  be  the  fame  body.  For  that  which 
makes  the  fame  plant,  does  not  make  the  fame  body  ; 
the  one  being  the  partaking  iu  the  fame  continued  ve-  • 
getable  life  ;  the  other  the  confiding  of  the  fame  nume- 
rical particles  of  matter.  And  therefore  your  lordihip's 
inference  from  my  words  above  quoted,  in  thefe 
■which  you  fubjoin  *,  feems  to  me  a  very  ftrange  one, 
viz.  So  that  in  things  capable  cf  any  fort  of  life,  the 
identity  is  confejleut  with  a  continued  fuccejjion  of 
parts;  and  fo  the  wheat  grown  up,  is  the  fame  body 
•with  the  grain  that  was  fown.  For,  I  believe,  if  my 
words,  from  which  you  infer,  and  fo  the  wheat  grown 
■up  is  the  fame  body  with  the  grain  that  was  fown, 
Mere  put  into  a  fyllogifm,  this  would  hardly  be 
brought  to  be  the  conclufion. 

But  your  lordfhip  goes  on  with  confequence  upon 
confequence,  though  1  have  not  eyes  acute  enough  e- 
very- where  to  fee  the  connection,  till  you  bring  it  to 
ihe  refurre&ion  of  the  fame  body.  The  connection  of 
your  lordihip's  words  are  as  followeth  f  :  And  thus 
ihe  alteration  of  the  parts  of  the  body  at  the  refurrec- 
tion,  is  confident  with  its  identity,  if  its  organiza- 
tion and  life  be  the  fame  ;  and  this  is  a  real  identity 
of  the  body,  which  depends  not  upon  cenfeioufnefs. 
From  whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  body, 
ne  itu>n  is  required,  but  rejloring  life  to  the  organi- 
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zed  parts  of  it.  If  the  queftion  were  about  raifing  the 
fame  plant,  I  do  not  fay  but  there  might  be  fome  ap. 
pearance  for  making  fuch  inference  from  my  words  as 
this,  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  make  the  fame  plant, 
no  more  is  required,  but  to  re/lore  life  to  the  organi~ 
zed  parts  of  it.  But  this  dedu£tion,  wherein,  from  thofe 
words  of  mine,  that  fpeak  only  of  the  identity  of  a 
plant,  your  lordfhip  infers,  there  is  no  more  required 
to  make  the  fame  body,  than  to  make  the  fane  plant , 
being  too  fubtile  for  me,  I  leave  to  my  reader  to  find 
out. 

Your  lordhbip  goes  on,  and  fays  -f,  That  I  grant 
likewife,  '   Thai  the  identity  of  the  fame  man    confijts 

*  in   a  participation   of  the  fame   continued   life,    by 

*  conjlantly  fieetmg  particles    of  matter  in  fucceffion, 

*  vitally  united  to  the  fame  organized  body.'  Anfvj. 
I  fpeak  in  thefe  words  of  the  identity  of  the  fame  man  ; 
and  3  our  lordfhip  thence  roundly  concludes,  fo  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  the  fmenc/s  of  the  body.  But 
your  lordfhip  knows,  that  I  do  not  take  thefe  two 
founds,  man  and  body,  to  ftand  for  the  fame  thing  ; 
nor  the  identity  of  the  man  to  be  the  fame  with  the 
identity  of  the  body 

But  let  us  read  out  your  lordfhip's  words  J  :  So 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  fmenefs  of  the  bo- 
dy, ;f  life  were  continued;  and  if ,  by  divine  power, 
life  be  rejiorid  to  that  material  fib jtance  which  was 
before  untied  by  a  re-union  of  the  foul  to  it,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  deny  the  identity  of  the  body.  Not  from  the 
confeioufnefs  of  the  joul,  but  from  that  life  which  is 
the  refult  of  the  union  of  the  foul  and  body. 

If  I  underfland  your  lordfhip  right,  you,  in  thefe 
words,  from  the  pafl'ages  above  quoted  out  of  my 
book,  argue,  that  from  thofe  words  of  mine  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  or  may  be  the  fame  body  that  is  rai- 
fed  at  the  refurrection.  If  fo,  my  lord,  your  lordfhip 
has  then  proved,  that  my  book  is  not  inconfiftent  with, 
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but  conformable  to  this  article  of  the  refirreFtlon  of 
the  fame  body,  which  your  lordfhip  contends  for,  and 
will  have  to  be  an  article  of  faith  :  for  though  I  do 
by  no  means  deny,  that  the  fame  bodies  fiiall  lie  rai- 
led at  the  laft  day,  yet  I  fee  nothing  your  lordfhip  has 
laid  to  prove  it  to  be  an  article  of  faith. 

But  your  lordfhip  goes  on  with  )our  proofs,  and 
fays*,  But  St  Paul  [till  fuppofes  that  it  mult  be 
that  material  fubjiance  to  -which  the  foul  was  before 
united.       For,  faith   he,     f  //  is  few n  in  corruption,   it 

*  is  raifed  In  incorruplion  :  it  is  fown  in  d /honour,  it, 
€  is  raifed  in  glory  :  it  is  f own  in  weaknefs,  it  is  raifd 

*  in  power  :  it  it  fawn  a  natural  body,  it  is  raifed  A 
1  fpiritual  body.'  Can  fttch  a  material  fubjiance, 
which  was  never  united  to  the  body,  be  faid  to  be  fown 
in  corruption,  and  weaknefs,  and  dishonour  ?  Either 
t  he  re j  ore  he  iwtjl  fpeak  of  the  fame  body,  or  hu  mean- 
ing cannot  be  comprehended.  I  anfwer,  Can  fitch  a 
7nateri.1l  fubjiance,  which  was  never  laid  in  the  <.rive, 
he  f  lid  to  be  fown,  &c.  ?  For  your  lordfhip  fays  t, 
You  do  not  Jay  the  fame  individual  particles,  which 
were  united  at  the  point  of  death,  Jhall  be  raifed  at 
the  lajl  ds.y ;  and  no  other  particles  are  laid  in  the 
grave,  but  fuch  as  are  united  at  the  point  of  death  ; 
either  therefore  your  lordjklp  mujt  fpe.<koj  another  bo- 
dy, different  from  that  which  was  fown,  which  fnall 
be  raifed,  or  elfe  your  t'/eauing,  I  think,  cannot  be 
comprehended. 

But  whateverbe  your  meaning,  your  lordfliip  proves 
it  to  he  St  Paul's  meaning,  that  the  fame  body  jhall 
be  raifed,  which  was/siu«,  in  thefe  following  words  |  ; 
For  what  does  all  this  t  elate  to  a  confclons  principle  P 
'  Anfw  The  fcripture  being  exprefs,  that  the  fame 
perfons  fhouid  be  raifed  and  appear  before  the  judge- 
ment-feat of  Chrift,  that  every  one  may  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  he  had  done  in  his  body  ;  it  was  very 
well  luited  to  common  apprehenhons   (which  refilled 
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"ot  about  particles  that  h.id  been  vitally  united  to  ths 
foul)  tofpeak  of  the  body  which  each  one  was  to  have 
after  the  refurreclion,  as  he  would  be  apt  to  fpeak  of 
it  hiinfelf.  For  it  being  his  body  both  before  and  af- 
ter the  refurreclion,  every  one  ordinarily  (peaks  of 
his  bcdy  as  the  fame,  though  in  3  ftridt  and  philofophi- 
cal  fenfe,  as  your  lordfhip  fpeaks,  it  be  not  the  very 
fame  Thus  it  is  no  impropriety  of  fpeech  to  fay, 
this  body  of  mine,  which  was  formerly  ftrong  and 
plump,  is  now  weak  and  waded,  though  in  fuch  a  fenfe 
as  you  are  fpeaking  in  here,  it  be  not  the  fame  bo- 
dy. Revelation  declares  nothing  any-where  concern- 
ing the  fa?ne  body,  in  your  lordfbip's  fenfe  of  the  fume 
body,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  thought  of.  The 
apoftle  di  recti  v  propofes  nothing  for  oragainft  the  fame 
body,  as  neceffary  to  be  believed  :  that  which  he  is 
plain  and  direct  in,  is  oppofing  and  condemning  fuch 
curious  queltions  about  the  body,  which  could  ferve 
only  to  perplex,  not  to  confirm  what  was  material  and 
necelfdry  for  them  to  btlieve,  viz.  a  day  of  judgment 
and  retribution  to  men  in  a  future  ftate  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that  mentioning  their  bodies,  he 
fhould  ufe  a  way  of  fpeaking  fuited  to  vulgar  no;  ions, 
from  which  it  would  be  hard  pofitively  to  conclude  any 
thing  for  the  determining  of  this  queftion  (efpechlly 
againft  exprefiions  in  the  fame  difcourfe  that  plainly 
incline  to  the  other  fide)  in  a  matter,  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears, the  apoftle  thouglit  not  neceflary  to  determine, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  thought  not  fit  to  gratify  any 
one's  curiofity  in. 

But  your  lord /hip  faysf,  7  he  apoftle  fpeaks  plain- 
ly of  that  body  -which  hjwj  once  quickened,  and  ajter- 
•wards  fulls  to  corruption,  and  is  to  be  re/iored  with 
more  noble  qualities  I  wifh  your  lordfhip  had  quo- 
ted the  words  of  St  Paul,  wherein  he  fpeaks  plainly 
of  that  numerical  body  th.it  -was  once  quickened,  they 
would  prefently  decide  this  queftion.    But  your  lord- 
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fiiip  proves  it  by  thefe  following  words  of  St  Paul : 
For  this  corruption  mti.fl  put  on  incorruption,  and  this 
•mortal  mu jl  put  on  immortality  ;  to  which  your  lord- 
ship adds,  that  you  dt  not  fee  how  he  could  more-ex- 
f  re  fly  affirm  the  identity  of  this  corruptible  body,  with 
that  after  the  refurretlion.  How  expiefsly  it  is  affirm- 
ed by  the  apoftle,  fhall  be  confidtred  by  and  by.  Jn 
the  meantime,  it  is  pad  doubt,  that  your  lordihip 
bed  knows  what  you  do  or  do  not  fee.  But  this  1  will 
be  bold  to  fay,  that  if  St  Paul  had  any-where  in  this 
chapter,  (where  there  are  fo  many  occaiious  for  it,  if 
it  had  been  neceflary  to  have  been  believed),  but  faid 
in  exprefs  words,  that  the  fume  bodiei  fbon!d  be  rai- 
fed,  every  one  elfe,  who  thinks  of  it,  \\\\\  fee  he  had 
more  exprsfsly  affirmed  the  identity  of  the  bodies  which 
men  now  have,  with  thofe  ihey  fhall  have  after  the 
refurrection 

The  remainder  of  your  lordflnp's  period  is  *  ;  And 
that  without  any  refpefi  to  the  principle  oj  felfcon- 
fchufnefs.  Aufu).  Thefe  words,  I  doubt  not,  have 
fame  meaning,  but  I  mud:  own,  I  know  not  what  ; 
either  towards  the  proof  of  the  refurreclion  of  the 
fame  body,  or  to  Ihew,  that  any  thong  I  have  faid 
concerning  fe/f-confeioufhef},  is  iticonf.ftent  :  for  I  do 
not  remember  that  I  have  any  where  faid,  that  the 
identity  of  body  confided  in  felfconfcioufnefs. 

From  your  preceding;  words  your  lordfbip  concludes 
thus  -f  :  And  f  if  the  fcripture  be  the  fole  for/ nd.it ion. 
of  our  faith,  this  is  an  article  of  it.  Mv  lord,  to  make 
the  conclufion  unqneftionable,  1  humbly  conceive  the 
•words  mud  run  thus  :  And  fo  if  the  fcripture,  and 
vour  lordihip's  interpretation  of  it,  be  the  fole  founda- 
tion of  our  faith,  the  redirection  of  the  Hnme  body 
is  an  article  of  it.  For,  with  fubmiflion,  vour  lord- 
fhip  has  neither  produced  exprefs  words  of  fcripture 
fur  it,  nor  fo  proved  that  to  be  the  meaning  of  any  of 
thofe  words  of  fcripture  which  you  ha\e  produced  for 
•  Pa«  44-  t  ibid. 
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it,  that  a  man  who  reads,  and  fincerely  endeavours  to 
underftand  thefcripture. cannot  but  find  i.imfelf  obliged 
to  believe,  as  exprefsly,  that  the  fame  bodies  of  the 
dead,  in  your  lordfhip's  fenfe,  fhall  be  railed,  as  that 
the  dead  fhall  be  raifed.  And  I  crave  leave  to  give 
your  lord  (hip  this  one  reafon  for  it. 

He  who  reads  with  attention  this  difcourfe  of  St 
Paul  *,  where  he  difcourfes  of  the  refurrection,  will 
fee,  that  he  plainly  diftinguifhes  between  the  dead 
that  fhall  be  raifed,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  For 
it  is  »  *f?j  vavlts,  a,  are  the  nominative  cafes  to 
4-  ifupo.lji,  ^aoi-rovBncoviai,  tFigS-icovlat,  all  alonrr  and  not 
culj.-U>  bodies,  which  one  may  with  reafon  think  would 
fomewhere  or  other  have  been  exprefled,  if  all  this 
had  been  ("aid,  to  propofe  it  as  an  article  of  faith,  that 
the  very  fame  bodies  mould  be  railed.  The  fame 
manner  of  fpeaking  the  Spirit  of  God  obferves  all 
through  the  New  Teftament,  where  it  is  faid  J,  raife 
the  dead,  quicken  or  make  alive  the  dead,  the  refur- 
rection  of  the  dead.  Nay,  thefe  very  words  of  our 
Saviour  ||,  urged  by  your  lordihip,  for  the  refurrc&ion 
of  thte  fame  body,  run    thus,     tixvhs  ot  s*  ton  ^nfi^oit 

«xhc-o»7'</     t»i    foiv»{    evK'  xeti    tx.*'ipfvo-evlat   ot    m    «yarix     5ro.~ 

av^rxc-iv  xpto-aus.  Would  awell  meaning  learcher  of 
the  fcriptures  be  apt  to  think,  thai  if  the  thing  here 
intended  by  our  Saviour  were  to  teach,  and  propofe 
it  as  an  article  of  faith,  nccdlary  to  be  believed  by 
c\ery  one,  that  the  very  f, me  bodies  oj  the  dead  mould 
be  railed;  would  not,  1  fay,  any  one  be  apt  to  think, 
that  it  our  Saviour  meant  fo,  the  words  mould  have 
rather  been,  *■«»?«  i«  aanalx  a.  u  toij  uvk/juhois,  /,  <?, 
all  the  bodies  that  are  in  the  graves,   rather  than  all 

*  r    Cor.   xv.  f  Ver.   15,   22,  23,   29.    31,   35,  52. 

\  Matth  xxii.  31.  Mark  xii    .6.  John  v.  21.  Acts  xxvj, 
Rom.  iv.  17.     2  (.Or.  i.  9.      1    i'hef.  iv.  14,  16. 
H  John  v.  zH,  29. 
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who  are  in   the  graves ;  which  muft  denote  perfons, 
and  not  precifely  bodies  ? 

Another  evidence,  that  St  Paul  makes  a  diftin&ion 
between  the  dead,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  fo  that 
the  dead  cannot  be  taken  in  this,  i  Cor.  ch.  xv.  to 
(land  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  are  thefe 
words  of  the  apoftle  *,  But  form  men  will  fay,  How 
are  the  dead  ruifed  ?  and  with  what  bodies  do  they 
come?  Which  words,  dead and  they,  if  fuppofed  to 
ftand  precifely  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  the  queftion 
will  run  thus  :  How  are  the  dead  bodies  raifed  P  and 
with  wh.it  bodies  do  the  dead  bodies  co?ne  P  Which 
feems  to  have  no  very  agreeable  fenfe. 

This  therefore  being  fo,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
keeps  fo  exprtfsly  to  this  phrafe,  or  form  of  fpeaking 
in  the  New  Teftament,  of  raifing.  quickening,  r.fng, 
reftrrefiion,  &c.  of  the  dead,  w.iere  the  refurrocfcion 
at  the  laft  day  is  fpoken  of,  and  that  the  body  is  not 
mentioned,  but  in  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  With  what 
bodies  fhall  thofe  dead,  who  are  raifed,  come  P  So 
that  by  the  dead  cannot  precifely  be  meant  the  dead 
bodies  :  I  do  not  fee  but  a  good  Christian,  who  reads 
the  fcripture,  with  an  intention  to  believe  all  that 
is  there  revealed  to  him  concerning  the  refurrection, 
may  acquit  himlelfof  his  duty  therein,  without  entering 
into  the  inquiry,  whether  the  dead  (hall  have  the  very 
fome  bodies  or  no  ?  which  fort  of  inquiry  the  apoftle, 
by  the  appellation  he  bePcows  hereon  him  that  makes 
it,  feems  not  much  to  encourage.  Nor,  if  he  mall  think 
himfelf  bound  to  determine  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  bodies  of  th?  dead  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  will  lie,  by 
the  remainder  of  St  Paul's  anfwer,  find  the  determi- 
nation of  the  apoftle  to  be  much  in  favour  of  the  very 
fame  body,  unlefs  the  being  told,  that  the  body  fown, 
is  not  that  body  that  fhall  be  ?  That  the  body  raifed 
is  as  different  from  that  which  was  laid  down,  as  the 
fief/7  of  man  is  from  the  flefh  of  beajls,fijhes,  and  birds  t 
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or  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  flars  are  different  one  from 
another,  or  as  different  as  a  corruptible,  weak,  na- 
tural, mortal  body,  is  from  an  incorruptible,  power- 
ful, fpiritual,  immortal  body  ;  and  laftly,  as  different 
as  a  body  that  is  fiejb  and  blood,  is  from  a  body  that 
is  not  fl'efh  and  blood.  For  ficjh  and  blood  cannot, 
fays  St  Paul,  in  this  very  place  j,  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God;  unlefs,  I  fay,  all  this,  which  is  contained  in 
St  Paul's  words,  can  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  wsy  to 
deliver  this  as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  required 
to  be  believed  by  every  one,  viz.  that  the  dead  jbs.ll  be 
raifed  -oith  the  very  fame  bodies  that  thy  had  before  in 
this  life  ;  which  article  propefc-d  in  thefe  or  the  like 
plain  and  exprefs  words,  could  have  ltft  no  room  for 
doubt  in  the  meaneft  capacities,  nor  for  contefl  in  the 
in  oft  perverfe  minds. 

Your  iordfnip  adds,  in  the  next  words  ±,  And  foil 
h-.th  been  always  nuderflood  by  the  Chriflian  church, 
viz.  that  the  refirrecTion  of  the  fame  body',  in  your 
lordfhip's  fenfe  of  fame  body,  is  an  article  of  faith. 
Anfm.  What  the  Chriflian  church  has  always  under' 
food,  is  beyond  my  knowledge.  But  for  thofe  who, 
coming  fhort  of  your  lordfhip's  great  learning,  cannot 
gather  their  articles  of  faith  from  the  underftanding  of 
all  tie  whole  Chriflian  church,  ever  fince  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gofpel,  (who  make  the  far  greater  part  of 
ChriftianS;  I  think  I  may  fay,  nine  hundred  ninety 
and  nine  of  a  thonfand)  but  are  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  the  fcripture,  to  find  them  there,  I  do  not 
fee,  that  they  will  eafily  find  there  this  propofed  as  an 
article  of  faith,  that  there  (ball  be  a  refurreflion  of 
the  fame  body  ;  but  that  there  fhall  be  a  refurreBion  of 
the  dead,  without  explicitly  determining,  that  thc-v 
fhall  be  raifed  with  bodies  made  up  wholly  of  the  fame 
paticles  which  were  once  vitally  united  to  their  fouls, 
in  their  former  life,  without  the  mixture  of  any  one 
other  particle  of  matter  ;  which  is  that  which  your 
lordfhip  means  by  x^e  fame  body. 
Vol.  II.  N 
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But  fuppofing  your  lordfhip  to  have  demonftrated 
this  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  though  I  crave  leave  to 
own,  that  I  do  not  fee,  that  all  that  your  lordfhip  has 
faid  here,  makes  it  fo  much  as  probable  ;  what  is  all 
this  to  me  ?  Yes,  fays  your  lordfhip,  in  the  follow- 
ing words  -f;  My  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is  inconfid- 
ent  with  it,  for  it  makes  the  fame  body  -which  was  here 
united  to  the  foul,  not  to  be  neceffary  to  the  doclrine  of 
the  refurreclion.  But  any  material  fubftance  united 
to  the  fame  principle  of  confeioufnefs,  makes  the  fame 
body. 

This  is  an  argument  of  your  lordfhip's  which  I  am 
-obliged  to  anfwer  to.  But  is  it  not  fit  I  fhould  firfl 
underftand  it,  before  I  anfwer  it  \  Now,  here  I  do 
not  well  know,  what  it  is  to  make  a  thing  not  to  be 
necejfary  to  the  doctrine  of  the  refurretlion.  But  to 
help  myfelf  out  the  beft  I  can,  with  a  guefs,  I  will 
conjecture  (which,  in  difputing  with  learned  men,  is 
not  very  fafe)  your  lordfhip's  meaning  is,  that  ?ny  idea 
of  perfonal  identity  makes  it  not  necejfary,  that  for 
railing  the  fame  perfon,  the  body  fhould  be  the  fame. 

Your  lordfhip's  next  word  is  but,  to  which  I  am 
ready  to  reply,  but  what  ?  What  does  my  idea  of 
perfonal  identity  do  ?  for  fomething  of  that  kind  the 
adverfative  particle  but  fhould,  in  the  ordinary  con- 
struction of  our  language,  introduce  to  make  the  propo- 
rtion clear  and  intelligible  :  but  here  is  no  fuch  thing 
But  is  one  of  your  lordfhip's  privileged  particles 
which  I  mud  not  meddle  with  for  fear  your  lordihip 
complain  of  me  again,  as  fo  fevere  a  critic,  that/or 
the  leajl  ambiguity  in  any  particle,  fill  up  pages  in  my 
anfwer,  to  make  my  book  look  confiderable  for  the  bulk 
of  it.  But  fmce  this  proportion  here,  my  Idea  of  a  per- 
fonal identity  m.ikes  the  fame  body  which  was  here  u- 
nited  to  the  foul,  not  neceffary  to  the  doclrine  of  the  re- 
furreffion.  But  any  material  fub/fance  being  united 
to   the  fame    principle    of  confeioufnefs,     nukes    the 
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fame  body,  is  brought  to  prove  my  idea  of  perfonal  iden- 
tity  incoufifient  with  the  article  of  the  refurredtion  ; 
I  mull  make  it  cut  in  fome  direct  fenfe  or  other,  thac 
I  may  fee  whether  it  be  both  true  and  conclufive.  I 
therefore  venture  to  read  it  thus  :  My  idea  of  perfonal 
identity  makes  the  fame  body  -which  was  here  united  to 
the  foul,  not  to  be  neceffary  at  the  refurreclion,  but 
id  lows,  that  any  materi .;/  fub fiance  being  united  to 
the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs,  wake  the  fame  bo- 
dy, ergo,  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is  inconjijletit 
with  the  article  of  the  refurrefiion  of  the  fame  body. 

If  this  be  your  lord  fhip's  fenfe  in  this  paffage,  as  I 
here  have  guefled  it  to  be,  or  elfe  I  know  not  what  it 
is  ;   I  anfwer, 

1.  That  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity  does  not  al- 
low, that  any  material  fubfiance,  being  united  to  the 
fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs  makes  the  fame  body. 
1  fay  no  fuch  thing  in  my  book,  nor  any  thing  from 
whence  it  may  be  inferred;  and  your  lordfhip  would 
have  done  me  a  favour  to  have  fet  down  the  words 
where  I  fay  fo,  or  thofe  from  which  you  infer  fo,  and 
fhewed  how  it  follows  from  any  thing  I  have  fiid. 

2.  Granting  that  it  were  a  confequence  from  my 
idea  of  perfonal  identity,  that  any  material  fub  fiance, 
being  united  to  the  fame  principle  of  confcioufnefs, 
makes  the  fame  body :  this  would  not  prove  that  my  i- 
dea  of  perfonal  identity  was  incoufifient  with  this  pro- 
portion, that  the  fame  body  fhall  be  raifed  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  affirms  it :  fince,  if  I  affirm,  as  I  do, 
that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed,  and  it  be  a  con- 
fequence of  my  idea  of  perfonal  identity,  that  any 
material  fubftance,  being  united  to  the  fame  principle 
of  confcioi  fnefs,  makes  the  fame  body  ;  it  follows,  that 
if  the  fame  perfon  be  railed,  the  fame  body  muft  be 
raifed  ;  and  fo  I  have  herein  not  only  faid  nothing  in- 
confifkent  with  the  refurreution  of  the  fame  body,  but 
have  faid  more  for  it  than  your  lordfhip.  For  there 
can  be  nothing  plainer,  than  that  in  the  fcripture  it  is 
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revealed,  that  the  fame  perfons  fhall  be  raifed,  and 
appear  before  the  judgment-feat  of  Chrift,  to  anfwcr 
for  what  they  have  done  in  their  bodies.  If  therefore 
•whatever  matter  be  joined  to  the  fame  principle  of 
confcioufnefs  make  the  fame  body,  it  is  demonstration, 
that  if  the  fame  perfons  are  raifed,  they  have  the  fame 
bodies. 

How  then  your  lordfhip  makes  this  an  inconfiftency 
with  the  refurrecuon,  is  beyond  mv  conception.  Yes, 
fays  your  lordfliip  \,  it  is  incor.f.jlcnt  with  it,  for  it 
makes  the  fame  bod)  which  was  here  united  to  the  fou/ 
not  to  be  necejf.uy. 

3.  Ianl'wer  therefore,  thirdly,  rhat  this  is  the  firft 
time  I  ever  learnt,  that  not  neceffiiry  was  the  fame 
with  inconfilent.  I  fay,  that  a  body  made  up  of  the 
fame  numerical  parts  ofmatter,  is  not  necelfary  to  the 
making  of  the  fame  perfon  ;  from  whence  it  will  in- 
deed follow,  that  to  the  refurrec~tion  of  the  fame  per- 
fon, the  fame  numerical  particles  of  matter  are  not 
required.  What  does  your  lordfhip  infer  from  hence  ? 
to  wit,  this  :  therefore  he  who  thinks  that  the  fane 
particles  ofmatter  are  not  neceflary  to  the  making  of 
the  fame  perfon,  cannot  believe,  that  the  fame  per- 
fons fhall  be  railed  with  bodies  made  of  the  very  fame 
particles  ofmatter,  if  God  mould  reveal,  that  it  iliall 
be  fu,  viz.  that  the  fame  perfons  mail  be  raifed  with 
the  fame  bodies  they  had  before.  Which  is  all  one 
as  to  fay,  that  he  who  thought  the  blowing  of  rani-! 
horns  was  not  neceflary  in  itfelf  to  the  falling  down  of 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  could  not  believe  that  they 
fhould  fall  upon  the  blowing  of  rams  horns,  when 
God  had  declared  it  mould  be  fo. 

Your  lordfhip  fays.  My  idea  of  perfonal  identity  is 
inccnfiftettt  with  the  article  of  the  refurreciion ;  the 
reafon  you  ground  it  on,  is  this,  becaufe  it  makes  not 
the  fame  body  neceffary  to  the  making  the  fame  per* 
•fon.     Let  us  grant  your  lotdihip's  confequence  to  be 
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good,  what  will  follow  from  it?  No  lefs  than  this, 
that  your  lordfliip's  notion  (for  I  dare  not  fay  your 
lordfliip  has  any  fo  dangerous  things  as  ideas)  of  per- 
fonal  identity,  is  inconuftent  with  the  articles  of  the 
refurreclion.  The  demonflration  of  it  is  thus  ;  your 
lordfliip  fays  *,  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  body,  to- 
be  raifed  at  the  laft  day,  fliould  confift  of  the  fame- 
particles  of  matter  which  were  united  at  the  point  of 
death ;  for  there  f/tuft  he  a  gre.it  alteration  in  them 
in  a  lingering  difeafe,  as  if  a  fat  man  fails  bito  a  con- 
ftmption  ;  you  do  not  fay  the  fame  particles  which  the 
flutter  had  at  the  very  time  of  commijjion  of  his  fins  ,- 
for  then  a  long  [inner  mujl  have  a  vafl  body,  cxmfider- 
ing  the  continual  fpending  of  particles  by  perfpirution. 
And  again,  here  your  lordfliip  fays  f,  Ton  allow  the 
notion  of  perfonal  identity  te  belong  to  the  fame  man 
under  fever al  changes  of  matter.  From  which  words 
it  is  evident,  that  your  lordfliip  fuppofes  a  perfon  in 
this  world  may  be  continued  and  preferved  the  fame 
in  a  body  not  confining  of  the  fame  individual  panicles 
of  matter  ;  and  hence  it  demor.ftratively  follows,  that 
let  •v  our  lordfliip's  notion  of  perjonal  identity  be  what 
it  will,  it  makes  the  fame  body  not  to  be  nece[fary  to 
the  fatne  perfon  ;  and  therefore  it  is,  by  your  lord' 
iiiip's  rule,  inconfiflent  with  the  article  of  the  refur- 
reflion.  When  your  lordfliip  fliall  think  fit  to  clear 
your  own  notion  of  pe'fnal  identity  from  this  incon- 
fiflency  with  the  article  of  the  refurreclion,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  my  idea  if  perfonal  identity  will  be  thereby 
cleared  too.  Till  then,  all  inconjijlency  with  that 
article,  which  your  lordfliip  has  here  charged  on  mine, 
will  unavoidably  fall  upon  your  lordfliip's  too. 

But  for  the  clearing  of  both,  give  me  leave  to  fay, 
my  lord,  that  w  hatfoever  is  not  neceffary,  does  not 
therebv  become  inconfjient.  It  is  not  nece[)ary  to 
the  fame  perfon,  that  his  body  fhould  always  confift 
of  the  fame  numerical  particles;  this  is  demonftration, 
N  3 
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hecaufe  the  particles  of  the  bodies  of  the  fame  perfons 
in  this  life  change  every  moment,  and  your  lordfhip 
cannot  deny  it ;   and  yet  this  makes  it  not  inconfi(iei:t 
with  God's  preferving,  if  he  thinks  fir,  to  the  fame 
perfons,  bodies  confifting  of  the  fame  numerical  par- 
ticles always  from  the  rei'urrecVion  to  eternity.     And 
fo  likewife,  though  I  fay  any  thing  that  fuppofes  it 
not  nscefftry,  that  the  fame  numerical  particles,  which 
were  vitally  united  to  the  foul  in  this  life,  mould  be 
re-united  to  it  at  the  rcfurre&ion,  and  conftitute  the 
body  it  fhall  then  have  ;  yet  it  is  not  inconfij}e?it  with 
this,  that  God  may,  if  he  pleafes,  give  to  every  one 
a  body  confuting  only  of  fuch  particles  as  were  before 
vitally  united  to  his  foul.     And  thus,  I  think,  I  have 
cleared  my  book  from  all  that  inccnftjlency  which  your 
lordfhip  charges  on  it,  and  would  perfuade  tbev.ond 
h  has  with  the  article  of  the  refurretlion  of  the  dead. 
Only  before  I  leave  it.   I  will  let  down  the  remain- 
der of  what  your  iordfhip  fays  upon  this  head,  that 
though  I  fee  not  the  coherence  or  tendency  of  it,  nor' 
the  force  of  any  argument  in  it  againff,  me  ;   yet,  that 
nothing  may  be  omitted  that  your  lordfhip  has  thought 
fit  to  entertain  your  reader  with  on  this  new  point, 
nor  anyone  have  reafonto  fufpec~t,  that  I  have  polled 
by  any  word  of  your  lordfhip's  (on  this  now  rirft  in- 
troduced fuhjecl)  wherein  he  might  find  your  lordfhip 
had  proved  what  you  had  prornifed  in  your  title-page  : 
Your  remaining  words  are  thefe  f  ;   The  difpute  is  not 
bow  far  perfonal  identity  in  itfetf  may  conftfi  in   the 
-very  fame  material  fub\lcnce  ;  jor  we  allow  the  notion 
of  perfonal  identity  to  belong  to  the  fame    man    under 
fiver al  changes  of  matter  ;   hut  whether  it  doth  not  de- 
pend upon  a  vital  union  between  the  foul  and  body,  and 
the  life  which  is  coiifequent  upon  it  ;    and  therefore  in- 
the  refurrefiion,    the  fume  material  fubjumce  muff  be 
re-united,    or  elfe  it  cannot  be   called  a   refurretlion, 
but  a  renovation,  ;.  e.  it  may  be  a  new  lije,    b:.t   no, 

•\  Tage  44. 
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a  raifmg  the  hody  from  the  dead.  I  confefs,  I  do  not 
fee  how  what  is  here  ufheiedinby  the  words  and 
therefore,  is  a  confequence  from  the  preceding  words; 
but  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  name,  I  think  it  will 
not  be  much  queftioned,  that  if  the  fame  man  rife 
who  was  dead,  it  may  very  properly  be  called  the 
reftrreftion  of  the  dead;  which  is  the  language  of  the 
fcripture. 

I  muft  not  part  with  this  article  of  the  refurreclion 
without  returning  my  thanks  to  your  lordfhip  for  ma- 
king me  take  notice  of  a  fault  in  my  Eflay  *.  When 
J  writ  that  book,  I  took  it  for  granted,  as  I  doubt 
not  but  many  others  have  done,  that  the  fcripture  had 
mentioned  in  exprefs  terms,  the  refurrettion  of  the  bo- 
dy. But  upon  the  occafton  year  lordfhip  has  given 
me  in  your  laft  letter,  to  look  a  little  more  narrowly 
into  what  revelation  has  declared  concerning  the  re- 
furrefiion,  and  finding  not  fuch  exprefs  words  in  the 
fcripture,  as  that  the  body  ft) a 11  rife  or  be  raifed,  or 
the  refnrrcflion  of  the  bedy  ;  [  fhall,  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  it,  change  thtfe  words  of  my  book  \,  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  fhall  rife,  into  thefe  of  fcripture,  the 
dead  fhall  rife.  Not  that  I  queftion,  that  the  dead 
mall  be  railed  with  bodies  ;  but  in  matters  of  reve- 
lation, I  think  it  not  only  fafeft,  but  our  duty,  as  far 
as  any  one  delivers  it  for  revelation,  to  keep  clofe  to 
the  words  of  fcripture  ;  unlefs  he  will  affume  to  him- 
felf the  authority  of  one  infpired,  or  make  himfelf 
•wifer  than  the  Holy  Spirit  himfelf.  If  I  had  fpoke  of 
the  refurreclion  in  precisely  fcripture-terms,  I  had  a- 
voided  giving  your  lordfhip  the  occafion  of  making 
here  fuch  a  verbal  reflection  on  my  words  \  ;  What 
i:ot}  if  there  be  an  idea  of  identity  as  to  the  body  ? 

*  Page  62.  f  Effav,  book  iv.   ch.  18.   §  7.. 
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CHAP     XXVIII. 

Other    Relations. 

§  I.  Proportional.  §  2.  Natural.  §  3.  htfti- 
tuted.  §4.  Moral.-  \  5.  Moral  good  and  evil ', 
§  6.  Moral  rules.  §  7.  Laws.  §  8.  Diving. 
law,  the  meafure  of  Jtn  and  duty.  ^  9.  Civil 
law,  the  meajure  of  crimes  and  innocence.  §  10, 
I  r .  Philofophical  law,  the  meafure  of  virtue  and 
vice.  §  12.  Its  inf or  cements y  commendation, 
and  dij credit.  §  13.  Thefe  three  laws,  the  rules 
cf  moral  good  and  evil.  §  14,  15.  Morality  is 
the  relation  of  ntlions  to  thoje  rules.  \  \6.  The 
denominations  of  aBions  often  mifead  ur.  §  17. 
Relations  innumerable.  §  r8.  All  relations  ter- 
minate in  f  tuple  ideas.  §19.  Jfre  have  ordinari- 
ly as  clear,  or  clearer,  notions  of  the  relation,  as 
cf  its  foundation.  §  20.  The  notion  of  the  rela- 
tion is  the  fame,  whether  the  rule  any  aclion  is 
compared  to,  be  true  orfalfe. 

§  1.  OEsides  the  before-mentioned  occafions- 
JLJ  of  time,  place,  and  cafualty  of  compa- 
ring, or  referring  things  one  to  another,  there  are, 
as  I  have  faid,  infinite  others,  fome  whereof  I 
fhall  mention. 

Firfl,  The  firit  I  fhall  name,  is  fome  one  fimple 
idea,  which  being  capable  of  parts  or  degrees,  af- 
fords an  occafion  of  comparing  the  fubjecls  where- 
in it  is  to  one  another,  in  refpeel:  of  that  fimple 
idea,  v.  g.  whiter,  fweeter,  bigger,  equal,  more,  &c. 
thefe  relations  depending  on  the  equality  and  excefs 
$>f  the  fame  fimple  idea,  in  feveral  fubje&s,  may 
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be  called,  if  one  will,  proportional ;  and  that  thefe 
are  only  converfant  about  thofe  limple  ideas  re- 
ceived from  fenfation  or  reflection,  is  fo  evident, 
that  nothing  need  be  faid  to  evince  it. 

§  2.  Secondly,  Another  occafion  of  comparing 
things  together,  or  confidering  one  thing,  fo  as 
to  include  in  that  consideration  fome  other  thing, 
is  the  circumftances  of  their  crigin  or  beginning  , 
which  being  not  afterwards  to  be  altered,  make 
the  relations  depending  thereon  as  lafting  as  the 
fubje£ls  to  which  they  belong  ;  v.  g.  father  and 
/on,  brothers,  coufin-germans ,  &c.  which  have 
their  relations  by  one  community  cf  blood,  where- 
in they  partake  in  feveral  degrees  ;  countrymen, 
7.  e.  thofe  who  were  born  in  the  fame  country,  or 
tract  of  ground  ;  and  thefe  I  call  natural  relations 
wherein  we  may  obferve,  that  mankind  have 
fitted  their  notions  and  words  to  the  ufe  of  com- 
mon life,  and  not  to  the  truth  and  extent  of 
things.  For  it  is  certain,  that  in  reality  the  rela- 
tion is  the  fame  betwixt  the  begetter  and  the  be- 
gotten, in  the  feveral  races  of  other  animals,  as 
well  as  men  :  but  yet  it  is  feldom  faid,  this  bull 
is  the  grandfather  of  fuch  a  calf ;  cr  that  two  pid- 
geons  are  coufin-germans.  It  is  very  convenient, 
that  by  diflin£r.  names  thefe  relations  fhould  be 
obferved,  and  marked  out  in  mankind,  there  be- 
ing occafion,  both  in  laws,  and  other  communi- 
cations one  with  another,  to  mention  and  take 
notice  of  men  under  thefe  relations  :  from  whence 
alfo  arife  the  obligations  of  feveral  duties  amongft 
men  :  whereas  in  brutes,  men  having  very  little 
or  no  caufe  to  mind  thefe  relations,  they  have  not 
thought  fit  to  give  them  diilincl  and  peculiar 
names.  This,  by  the  way,  may  give  us  fomc 
light  into  the  different  ftate  and  growth,  of  Ian- 
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guages :  which  being  fuited  only  to  the  conveni- 
ence of  communication,  are  proportioned  to  the 
notions  men  have,  and  the  commerce  of  thoughts 
familiar  amongft  them  ;  and  not  to  the  reality  or  ex- 
tent of  things,  nor  to  the  various  refpe£ts  might 
be  found  among  them  •,  nor  the  different  abftradt 
confiderations  might  be  framed  about  them. 
Where  they  had  no  philofophical  notions,  there 
they  had  no  terms  to  exprefs  them  :  and  it  is  no 
wonder  men  mould  have  framed  no  names  for 
thofe  things  they  found  no  occafion  to  difcourfe 
of.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  imagine,  why,  as 
in  fome  countries,  they  may  not  have  fo  much 
as  the  name  for  a  horfe ;  and  in  others,  where 
they  are  more  careful  of  the  pedigrees  of  their 
horfes  than  of  their  own,  that  there  they  may 
have  not  only  names  for  particular  horfes,  but 
alfo  of  their  feveral  relations  of  kindred  one  to  an- 
other. 

§  3.  Thirdly,  Sometimes  the  foundation  of 
confidering  things,  with  reference  to  one  another, 
is  fome  a£r.  whereby  any  one  comes  by  a  moral 
right,  power,  or  obligation,  to  do  fomething. 
Thus  a  general  is  one  that  hath  power  to  com- 
mand an  army  ;  and  an  army  under  a  general,  is 
a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey  one 
man.  A  citizen,  orburgher,  is  one  who  has  a  right 
to  certain  privileges  in  this  or  that  place.  All  this 
fort  depending  upon  mens  wills,  or  agreement  in 
fociety,  I  call  injlituted  or  voluntary,  and  may 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  natural,  and  that  they 
are  moft,  if  not  all  of  them,  fome  way  or  other 
alterable,  and  feparable  from  the  perfons  to  whom 
they  have  fometimes belonged,  though  neither  of 
the  fubftances,  fo  related,  be  defiroyed.  Now, 
though  thefe  are  all  reciprocal,  as  well  as  the  reft, 
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and  contain  in  them  a  reference  of  two  things  one 
to  the  other ;  yet  becaufe  one  of  the  two  things 
often  wants  a  relative  name,  importing  that  re- 
ference, men  ufually  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  the 
relation  is  commonly  overlooked,  v.  g.  a  patron 
and  client  are  eafily  allowed  to  be  relations :  but 
a  conftable,  or  dictator,  are  not  fo  readily,  at  firft 
hearing,  considered  as  fuch  :  becaufe  there  is  no 
peculiar  name  for  thofe  who  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  dictator,  or  conftable,  expreffmg  a  re- 
lation to  either  of  them  ;  though  it  be  certain,  that 
either  of  them  hath  a  certain  power  over  fome  o- 
thers  ;  and  fo  is  fo  far  related  to  them,  as  well  as 
a  patron  is  to  his  client,  or  general  to  his  army. 

§  4.  Fourthly,  There  is  another  fort  of  rela- 
tion, which  is  the  conformity,  or  difagreement, 
mens  voluntary  actions  have  to  a  rule  to  which 
they  are  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  judged 
of  ;  which,  I  think,  may  be  called  moral  relation, 
as  being  that  which  denominates  our  moral  ac- 
tions, and  deferves  well  to  be  examined,  there  be- 
ing no  part  of  knowledge  wherein  we  fhould  be 
more  careful  to  get  determined  ideas,  and  avoid, 
as  much  as  may  be,  obfcurity  and  confufion.  Hu- 
man actions,  when  with  their  various  ends,  ob- 
jects, manners,  and  circumftances,  they  are  fra- 
med into  diftinct  complex  ideas,  are,  as  has  been 
fhewn,  fo  many  mixed  modes,  a  great  part  where- 
of have  names  annexed  to  them.  Thus,  fuppo- 
fing  gratitude  to  be  a  readinefs  to  acknowledge 
and  return  kindnefs  received  ;  polygamy  to  be 
the  having  more  wives  than  one  at  once  :  when 
we  frame  thefe  notions  thus  in  our  minds,  we  have 
there  fo  many  determined  ideas  of  mixed  modes. 
But  this  is  not  all  that  concerns  our  actions  :  itis 
not  enough  to  have  determined  ideas  of  them,  and 
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fo  know  what  names  belong  to  fuch  and  fuch 
combinations  of  ideas.  We  have  a  farther  and 
greater  concernment,  and  that  is,  to  know  whe- 
ther fuch  actions,  fo  made  up,  are  morally  good 
or  bad. 

^  5.  Good  and  evil,  as  hath  been  fhewn*,  are 
nothing  but  pleafure  or  pain,  or  that  which  occa- 
fions,  or  procures  pleafure  or  pain  to  us.  Moral 
good  and  evil  then,  is  only  the  conformity  or  dif- 
agreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  fome  law, 
whereby  good  and  evil  is  drawn  on  us  from  the 
will  and  power  of  the  law-maker ;  which  good 
and  evil,,  pleafure  or  pain,  attending  our  obfer- 
vance,  or  breach  of  the  law,  by  the  decree  of  the 
law-maker,  is  that  we  call  reward  and  punijh- 
ment.. 

<$  6.  Of  thefe  moral  rules,  or  laws,  to  which 
men  generally  refer,  and  by  which  they  judge  of 
the  rectitude  or  pravity  of  their  actions,  there 
feem  to  me  to  be  three  forts,  with  their  three 
different  enforcements,  or  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments.  For,  fince  it  would  be  utterly  in  vain  to 
fuppofearule  fet  to  the  free  actions  of  man,  with- 
out annexing  to  it  fome  inforcement  of  good  and 
evil  to  determine  his  will,  we  muft,  where-ever 
we  fuppofe  a  law,  fuppoie  alfo  fome  reward  or 
punifhment  annexed  to  that  law.  It  would  be 
in  vaiti  for  one  intelligent  being  to  fet  a  rule  to 
the  actions  of  another,  if  he  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  reward  the  compliance  with,  and  pu- 
nifh  deviation  from  his  rule,  by  fome  good  and 
evil,  that  is  not  the  natural  product  and  confe- 
quence  of  the  action  itfelf :  for  that  being  a  natu- 
ral convenience,  or  inconvenience,  would  operate 

*  Book  ii-  ch.  20.   §  2.  and  ch.  21.   §  42. 
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of  itfelf  without  a  law.     This,  if  I  miftake  not, 
is  the  nature  of  all  law,  properly  fo  called. 

§  7.  The  laws  that  men  generally  refer  their 
actions  to,  to  judge  of  their  rectitude  or  obliquity, 
feem  to  me  to  be  thefe  three.  1.  The  divine 
law.  2.  The  civil  law.  3.  The  law  of  opinion 
or  reputation,  if  I  may  fo  call  it.  By  the  relation 
they  bear  to  the  firlt  of  thefe,  men  judge  whe- 
ther their  actions  are  fins  or  duties  ;  by  the  fe- 
cond,  whether  they  be  criminal  or  innocent ; 
and  by  the  .third,  whether  they  be  virtues  or, 
vices. 

§  8.  Fir/?,  The  divine  law,  whereby  I  mean 
that  law  which  God  hath  fet  to  the  actions  of 
men,  whether  promulgated  to  them  by  the  light 
of  nature,  or  the  voice  of  revelation.  That  God 
has  given  a  rule  whereby  men  fhould  govern 
themfelves,  I  think  there  is  no-body  fo  brutifh  as 
to  deny.  He  has  a  right  to  do  it  ;  we  are  his 
creatures  :  he  has  goodnefs  and  wifdom  to  direct 
cur  actions  to  that  which  is  beft  ;  and  he  has 
power  to  enforce  it  by  rewards  and  puniihments, 
of  infinite  weight  and  duration,  in  another  life  5  for 
no-body  can  take  us  out  of  his  hands.  This  is 
the  only  true  touchftone  of  moral  rectitude  ;  and 
by  comparing  them  to  this  law,  it  is  that  men 
judge  of  the  mod  considerable  moral  good  or  evil 
of  their  actions ;  that  is,  whether  as  duties,  or 
fins,  they  are  like  to  procure  them  happinefs  or 
mifery  from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty. 

9.  Secondly,  The  civil  law,  the  rule  fet  by 
the  commonwealth,  to  the  actions  of  thofe  who 
belong  to  it,  is  another  rule  to  Which  men  refer 
their  actions,  to  judge  whether  they  be  criminal 
or  no.  This  law  no-body  overlooks;  the  rewards 
and  puniihments  that  enforce  it  being  ready  at 

Vol.  II.  O 
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Land,  and  fuitable  to  the  power  that  makes  it ; 
which  is  the  force  of  the  commonwealth,  enga- 
ged to  protect  the  lives,  liberties,  and  pofTefiions 
of  thofe  who  live  according  to  its  laws,  and  has 
power  to  take  away  life,  liberty,  or  goods,  from 
him  whodifobeys;  which  is  the  punifhment  of 
offences  committed  againft  this  law. 

§  10.  Thirdly,  The  law  of  opinion  or  reputa- 
tion. Virtue  and  vice  are  names  pretended,  and 
fuppofed  every-where  to  (land  for  actions  in  their 
own  nature  right  or  wrong  ;  and  as  far  as  they 
really  are  fo  applied,  they  fo  far  are  co-incident 
with  the  divine  law  above  mentioned.  But  yet, 
whatever  is  pretended,  this  is  vifible;  that  thefe 
names,  virtue  and  vice,  in  the  particular  inftances 
of  their  application,  through  the  feveral  nations 
and  focieties  of  men  in  the  world,  are  conftantly 
attributed  only  to  fuch  actions,  as  in  each  coun- 
try and  fociety  are  in  reputation  or  difcredit.  Nor 
is  it  to  be  thought  ftrange,  that  men  every-where 
fhould  give  the  name  of  virtue  to  thofe  actions, 
which  amongft  them  are  judged  praife-worthy  ; 
and  call  that  vice,  which  they  account  blameable: 
fince,  otherwife,  they  would  condemn  themfelves, 
if  they  fhould  think  any  thing  right,  to  which 
they  allowed  not  commendation  5  any  thing  wrong, 
which  they  let  pafs  without  blame.  Thus  the 
meafure  of  what  is  every-where  called  and  eiteem- 
ed  virtue  and  vice,  is  this  approbation  or  di(likef 
praife  or  blame,  which,  by  a  fecret  and  tacit  con- 
tent, eftablifhes  itfelf  in  the  feveral  focieties, 
tribes,  and  clubs  of  men  in  the  world,  whereby 
feveral  actions  come  to  find  credit  or  difgrace  a- 
mongft  them,  according  to  the  judgment,  maxims, 
or  falhions  of  that  place.  For  though  men  uni- 
ting into  politic  focieties,  have  refigned  up  to  the 
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public  the  difpofing  of  all  their  force,  fo  that  they 
cannot  employ  it  againft  any  fellow-citizen,  any 
farther  than  the  law  of  the  country  directs  ;  yet 
they  retain  ftill  the  power  of  thinking  well  or  il], 
approving  or  difapproving  of  the  actions  of  thofe 
whom  they  live  amongft,  and  converfe  with:  and 
by  this  approbation  and  diilike,  they  eftabiifh  a- 
mono-ft  themfelves  what  they  will  call  virtue  and 
vice. 

§  11.  That  this  is  the  common  meafure  of 
virtue  and  vice,  will  appear  to  any  one,  who  con- 
siders, that  though  that  parTes  for  vice  in  one 
country,  which  is  counted  a  virtue,  or  at  leaft  not 
vice,  in  another ;  yet  every-where,  virtue  and 
praife,  vice  and  blame,  go  together.  Virtue  is  e- 
very-where  that  which  is  thought  praife -worthy  y 
and  nothing  elfe  but  that  which  has  the  allowance 
of  public  efteem,  is  called  virtue.  Virtue  *  and 
praife  are  fo  united,  that  they  are  called  often  by 

*  Our  author,  in  his  preface  to  the  fourth  edition, 
taking  notice  how  apt  men  have  been  to  mifrake  him, 
added  what  here  follows.  '  Of  this  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  difcottrfe  concerning  the  nature  of  man, 
has  given  me  a  late  instance,  to  mention  no  other. 
Forthe  civility  of  his  eKprertions,  and  the  candour  that 
belongs  to  his  order,  forbid  me  to  think,  that  he 
would  Itave  clofed  his  preface  with  an  infinuation,  as 
if  in  what  I  had  faid  f,  concerning  the  third  rule, 
which  men  refer  their  actions  to,  I  went  about  to 
make  virtu*  vice,  and  vice  virtue,  unlefs  he  had  mif- 
taken  my  meaning ;  which  lie  could  not  have  done, 
if  he  had  but  given  himfelfthe  trouble  to  confider  what 
the  argument  was  I  was  then  upon,  and  what  was  the 
chief  defign  of  that  chapter,  plainly  enough  fet  down 
O  2 
t  Book  ii.  chap.  28. 
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the  fame  name.  Sutitfi/a  pncmia  /audi,  fays  Vir- 
gil; and  fo  Cicero,  Nihil  habet  natura  prajiantius, 
quarn  hotteftatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem, 
quam  dtcus;  which,  he  tells  you,  are  all  names  for 

in  the  fourth  feftion,  and  thofe  following.  For  I  was 
there,  not  laying  down  moral  rules,  bat  /hewing  the 
original  and  nature  of  moral  ideas,  and  enumerating 
the  rules  men  make  ufe  of  in  mora!  relations,  whether 
thofe  rules  were  true  or  falfe:  and  pnrfuant  thereun- 
to, I  tell  what  has  every-where  that  denomination, 
which,  in  the  language  of  that  place,  anfwers  to  vir. 
tut  and  vice  in  ours,  which  alters  not  the  nature  oj ''things , 
though  men  generally  do  .judge  of,  and  denominate 
their  actions  according  to  the  efteem  and  falhion  of 
the  place,  or  feci:  they  are  of. 

If  he  had  been  at  the  pains  to  reflecl  on  what  1  had 
faid-j-,  be  would  have  known  what  I  think  of  the  e» 
ternal  and  unalterable  nature  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
what  I  call  virtue  and  vice:  and  if  he  had  obferved, 
that  in  the  place  he  quotes,  I  only  report  as  matter  of 
fadfc  what  others  call  virtue  and  vice,  he  would  not 
have  found  it  liable  to  any  great  exception.  For,  I 
think,  1  am  not  much  out  in  faying,  that  one  of  the 
rules  made  ufe  of  in  the  world  for  aground  or  mea- 
sure of  a  moral  relation,  is  that  efteem  and  reputation, 
which  feveral  forts  of  aclions  find  varioufly  in  the 
feveral  focieties  of  men,  according  to  which  the}'  are 
there  called  vii  tuts  or  vicss:  and  whatever  authority  the 
learned  Mr  Lowde  places  in  his  old  Englifh  diction- 
ary, I  dare  fay,  it  no-where  tells  him  (if  I  mould  ap- 
peal to  it)  that  the  lame  aclion  is  not  in  credit,  called 
and  counted  a  virtue  in  one  place,  which  being  in  dil- 
repute,  pafi'es  for,  and  under  the  name  of  vice  in  an- 
other.    The  taking  notice  that  men  bellow  the  names 

t  Eook  i.  chap-  3.   §  18;   and   in  this  prefent  chapter, 
§  13,  14,  15,  and  20. 
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the  fame  thing,  Tufc.  1.  ii.  This  is  the  language 
of  the  heathen  philofophers,  who  well  underftood 
wherein  their  notions  of  virtue  and  vice  confided. 
And  though  perhaps,  by  the   different  temper, 

of  virtue  and  vice,  according  to  this  rule  of  reputa- 
tion, is  all  I  have  done,  or  can  be  laid  to  my  charge 
to  have  done,  towards  the  making  vice  virtue,  and  vir- 
tue vice.  But  the  good  man  does  well,  and  as  becomes 
his  calling,  to  be  watchful  in  fuch  points,  and  to  take 
the  alarm,  even  at  expreflions,  which,  (landing  alone 
by  themfelves,  might  found  ill,  and  be  fufpected. 

It  is  to  this  zeal,  allowable  in  his  function,  that  I 
forgive  his  citing,  as  he  does,  thcfe  words  of  mine*, 
The  exhortations  of ' infpired  teachers  have  not  feared  to 
appeal  to  common  repute,  '  ivhatfoever  things  are  love- 
'  ly,  whatfoever  things  are  of  good repoit ;  if  there  be 
*  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praife,'  &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 
without  taking  notice  of  thofe  immediately  prece- 
ding, which  introduce  them,  and  run  thus:  Whereby 
in  the  corruption  of  manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the 
law  of  nature,  which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and 
vicej  were  pretty  well  preferved :  fo  that  even  the  ex~ 
hortations  of  infpired  teachers.  &c.  By  which  word?, 
and  the  relt  of  that  feftion,  it  is  plain,  that  1  brought 
that  paflage  of  St  Paul,  not  to  prove,  that  the  ge- 
neral meafure  of  what  men  call  virtue  and  vice 
throughout  the  world,  was  the  renutatio-n  and  falhioil 
of  each  particular  fociety  within  itfelf ;  but  to  (hew, 
that  though  it  were  fo,  yet,  for  reafons  T  there  give\ 
men,  in  that  way  of  denominating  their  actions,  dhl 
not,  for  the  moil  part,  much  vary  from  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  that  (landing  ar.d  unalterable  rule, 
by  which  they  ought  to  judge  of  the  moral  rectitude 
and  pravity  of  their  actions,  and  accordingly  dencuvl- 
O  3 

•  In  §  ii.  of  tLis  charter. 
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education,  fafhion,  maxims,  or  intereft  of  diffe^ 
rent  forts  of  men,  it  fell  out,  that  what  was 
thought  praife-worthy  in  one  place,  efcaped  not 
cenfure  in  another ;   and  fo  in  different  iocieties, 

nate  them  virtues  or  vices.  Had  Mr  Lowde  confi- 
dered  this,  he  would  have  found  it  little  to  his  pur- 
pofe,  to  have  quoted  that  paffage  in  a  fenfe  that  I 
ufedit  not,  and  would,  I  imagine,  have  fpared  the  ap- 
plication he  fubjoins  to  it,  as  not  very  neceifary.  But 
1  hope  this  fecond  edition  will  give  him  fathfacTion 
in  the  point,  and  that  this  matter  is  now  fo  exprell'ed, 
as  to  fhew  him  there  was  no  caufe  of  fcruple. 

Though  I  am  forced  to  differ  from  him  in  thofe  ap- 
prehenfions  lie  has  expreffed  in  the  latter  end  of  his 
preface,  concerning  what  I  had  laid  about  virtue  ai<d 
vice  ;  yet  we  are  better  agreed  than  he  thinks,  in  what 
he  fays  in  his  third  chapter  *,  concerning  natural  in- 
fcripticns,    and  innate  notion.'.     I  (hall  not  deny  him 
the  privilege  he  claim  sf,  to  date  the  queftion   as  he 
pleafes,  efpecially  when  he  Mates  it  fo,  as  to  leave  no- 
thing in  it  contrary  to  what  I  have  faid  :  for,  accord- 
ing to  him,  inflate  notions  being  conditional  things  de- 
pending upon  the  concurrence  of  fever  a  I  other  circum- 
jiances,   in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  th:m,  all  that 
he  fays  {ox  innate,  impri?ited,  hnprejfed  notions,  (for  of 
innate  ideas  he  fays  nothing  at  all),  amounts  at  lait  on- 
ly to  this  ;  that  there  are  certain  proportions,  which, 
though  the  foul  from  the  beginning,  or  when  a  man 
is  born,  dees  not  know,  jet  by  a ffi fiance  from  the  out- 
'ward fehfes,    and  the  help  of  fame  previous  cultivation, 
it  may  afterwards  come  certainly  to  know  the  truth 
of;    which  is  no  more  than  what  I  have  affirmed  in 
my  ffift  book.     Fo;-,  I  fuppofe,  by  the  foul's  exerting 
them,   he  means  its  beginning  to  know  them,  or  eli'e 
the  foul's  exerting  oj  notions,  will  be  to  me  a  very  un- 
intelligible expreffion;  and,,  I  think,  at  beft  is  a  very 

•  Page  78.  t  ?age  5-- 
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virtues  and  vices  were  changed  :  yet,  as  to  the 
main,  they,  for  the  raoft  part,  kept  the  fame  t- 
very-where.  For  fince  nothing  can  he  more  natu- 
ral, than  to  encourage  with  efteem  and  reputation 
that,  wherein  every  one  finds  his  advantage, 
and   to  blame  and  difcountenance  the  contrary  ; 

unfit  one  in  this  cafe,  it  mifleading  mens  thoughts 
by  infmuation,  as  if  thefe  notions  were  in  the  mind 
before  the  foul  exeits  them,  i.  e.  before  they  are 
known  ;  whereas,  truly,  before  they  are  known, 
there  is  nothing  of  them  in  the  mind,  but  a  capacity 
to  know  them,  when  the  concurrence  of thefe  circuin- 
Jiauces,  which  this  ingenious  author  thinks  necefiary, 
in  order  to  the  foul's  exerting  them,  brings  them  into 
our  knowledge. 

I  find  him  exprefs  it  thus  *  ;  Thefe  natural  notions 
are  not  fo  imprinted  upon  the  foul,  as  that  they  natu- 
rally and  necejfarily  exert  themfelves  {even  in  children 
and  idiots)  without  any  a jfi fiance  from  the  outward 
fenfes,  or  without  the  help  cj  feme  previous  cultivation, 
Here  he  fays,  they  exert  themfelves,  as  p.  78.  that 
the  foul  exerts  the?n.  When  he  has  explained  to  him- 
felf  or  others,  what  he  means  by  the  foul's  exerting 
innate  notions,  or  their  exerting  themfelves,  and  what 
that  previous  cultivation  and  circumftances,  in  order 
to  their  being  exerted,  are,  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  find 
there  is  fo  little  of  controverfy  between  him  and  me 
in  the  point,  bating  that  he  calls  that  exerting  of  no- 
tions, which  I,  in  a  more  vulgar  Mile,  call  knowing, 
that  I  havereafon  to  think  be  brought  in  my  name  up- 
on this  occafion  only,  out  of  the  pleafure  he  has  to 
fpeak  civilly  of  me,  which  I  muff  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge he  has  done  every-where  he  mentions  me,  not 
without  conferring  on  me,  as  fome  others  have  dune, 
a  title  I  have  no  right  to. 

*  -Page  52. 
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it  is  no  wonder,  thatefteem  and  difcredit,  virtue 
and  vice,  fnould,  in  a  great  rneafure,  every-where 
correfpond  witli  the  unchangeable  rule  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  the  law  of  God  hath  eftablifh- 
ed;  there  being  nothing  that  fo  directly  and  vifibly 
fecures  and  advances  the  general  good  of  man- 
kind in  this  world,  as  obedience  to  the  laws  he 
has  fet  them,  and  nothing  that  breeds  fuch  mif- 
chiefs  and  confufion,  as  the  neglect  of  them. 
And  therefore  men,  without  renouncing  all  fenfe 
and  reafon,  and  their  own  intereft,  which  they 
are  fo  conftantly  true  to,  could  not  generally  mif- 
take  in  placing  their  commendation  and  blame 
on  that  fide,  that  really  deferved  it  not.  Nay, 
even  thofe  men,  whofe  practice  was  otherwife, 
failed  not  to  give  their  approbation  right ;  few  be- 
ing depraved  to  that  degree  as  not  to  condemn,  at 
leaft  in  others,  the  faults  they  themfelves  were 
guilty  of :  whereby  even  in  the  conniption  of 
manners,  the  true  boundaries  of  the  law  of  nature, 
which  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  virtue  and  vice, 
were  pretty  well  preferved.  So  that  even  the 
exhortations  of  infpired  teachers  have  not  feared 
to  appeal  to  common  repute  :  V/hatfoever  is  love- 
ly, ivhatfoever  is  of  good  report,  if  there  be  any  vir- 
tue,  if  there  be  any  praife,    &c.  Phil.  iv.  8. 

§  12.  If  any  one  fhould  imagine,  that  I  have 
forgot  my  own  notion  of  a  law,  when  I  make  the 
law,  whereby  men  judge  of  virtue  and  vice,  to  be 
nothing  elfe  but  the  confent  of  private  men,  who 
have  not  authority  enough  to  make  a  law  :  efpe- 
cially  wanting  that,  which  is  fo  neceffary  and  ef- 
fential  to  a  law,  a  power  to  enforce  it :  I  think,  I 
may  fay,  that  he  who  imagines  commendation 
and  difgrace  not  to  be  flrong  motives  to  men  to 
accommodate  themfelves  to  the  opinions  and  rules 
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of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  feems  little 
Hilled  in  the  nature  or  hiftory  of  mankind  :  the 
greateft  part  whereof  he  fhall  find  to  govern  them- 
fclves  chiefly,  if  not  folely,  by  this  law  of  fafhion; 
and  ib  they  do  that  which  keeps  them  in  reputa- 
tion with  their  company,  little  regarding  the  laws 
of  God  or  the  magistrate.  The  penalties  that 
attend  the  breach  of  God's  laws,  fome,  nay, 
perhaps  moft  men,  fcldom  ferioufiy  reflect  on  j 
and  amongft  thofe  that  do,  many,  whilft  they 
break  the  law,  entertain  thoughts  of  future  re- 
conciliation, and  making  their  peace  for  fuch 
breaches :  and  as  to  the  punifhments  due  from 
the  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  they  frequently 
flatter  themfelves  with  the  hope  of  impunity.  But 
no  man  efcapes  the  punifhme.nt  of  their  cenfure 
and  diflike,  who  offends  againft  the  fafhion  and 
opinion  of  the  company  he  keeps,  and  would  re- 
commend himfdf  to.  Nor  is  there  one  of  ton 
thoufand,  who  is  ft  iff  and  infenfible  enough  to 
bear  up  under  the  conftant  diflike  and  condemna- 
tion of  his  own  club.  He  mult  be  of  a  ftrange 
and  unu/ual  conftitution,  who  can  content  him- 
felf  to  live  in  conftant  difgrace  and  difrepute  with 
his  own  particular  fociety.  Solitude  many  men 
have  fought,  and  been  reconciled  to:  but  no-body, 
that  has  the  leaft  thought  or  fenfe  of  a  man  shout 
him,  can  live  in  fociety  under  the  conftant  diflike 
and  ill  opinion  of  his  familiars,  and  thofe  he  con- 
verges with.  This  is  a  burden  too  heavy  for  hu- 
man fufferance  :  and  he  mult  be  made  up  of  ir- 
reconcilable contradictions,  who  can  take  plea- 
fure  in  company,  and  yet  be  infenfible  of  contempt 
and  difgrace  from  his  companions. 

§  13.   Thele  three  then,    j.  The  law  of  God, 
2    The  law  of  politic   focieties,    3.  The  law  of 
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fafhion,  or  private  cenfure,  are  thofe  to  which 
men  varioufly  compare  their  actions:  and  it  is  by 
their  conformity  to  one  of  thefe  laws,  that  they 
take  their  meafures,  when  they  would  judge  of 
their  moral  rectitude,  and  denominate  their  ac- 
tions good  or  bad. 

$  14.  Whether  the  rule,  to  which,  as  to  a 
touchftojie,  we  bring  our  voluntary  actions,  to 
examine  them  by,  and  try  their  goodnefs,  and  ac- 
cordingly to  name  them  ;  which  is,  as  it  were, 
the  mark  of  the  value  we  fct  upon  them  :  whe- 
ther, I  fay,  we  take  that  rule  from  the  faihion  of 
the  country,  or  the  will  of  a  law-maker,  the  mind 
is  eafily  able  to  obferve  the  relation  any  action 
hath  to  it ;  and  to  judge,  whether  the  action  a- 
grees  or  difagrees  with  the  rule ;  and  fo  hath  a 
notion  of  moral  goodnefs  or  evil,  which  is  either 
conformity,  or  not  conformity  of  any  action  to 
that  rule  :  and  therefore  is  often  called  moral  rec- 
titude. This  rule  being  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  feveral  fimple  ideas,  the  conformity  thereto  is 
but  fo  ordering  the  action,  that  the  fimple  ideas 
belonging  to  it  may  correfpond  to  thofe  which 
the  law  requires.  And  thus  we  fee  how  moral 
beings  and  notions  are  founded  on,  and  terminated 
in  thefe  fimple  ideas  we  have  received  from  fenfa- 
tion  or  reflection.  For  example,  let  us  conGder 
the  complex  idea  we  fignify  by  the  word  murder  >• 
and  when  we  have  taken  it  afunder,  and  examined 
all  the  particulars,  we  {hall  find  them  to  amount 
to  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas  derived  from  reflec- 
tion or  fenfation,  viz.  1.  From  reflection  on  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  have  the  ideas 
of  willing,  confidering,  purp*ofing  before-hand, 
malice,  or  wifhing  ill  to  another  j  and  alfo  of  life, 
or  perception,  and  feli'-motlan.     2.  From  fcnfa- 
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tion,  we  have  the  collection  of  thofe  fimple  fen- 
fible  ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  man, 
and  of  fome  action,  whereby  we  put  an  end 
to  perception  and  motion  in  the  man  •,  all 
which  fimple  ideas  are  comprehended  in  the 
word  murder.  This  collection  of  fimple  ideas  be- 
ing found  by  me  to  agree  or  difagree  with  the  e- 
fteem  of  the  country  I  have  been  bred  in,  and  to 
be  held  by  moft  men  there,  worthy  praife  or 
blame,  I  call  the  action  virtuous  or  vicious  :  if  I 
have  the  will  of  a  fupreme,  invifible  law-giver 
for  my  rule  ;  then,  as  I  fuppofed  the  action  com- 
manded cr  forbidden  by  God,  I  call  it  good  or  e- 
vil,  fin  or  duty  :  and  if  I  compare  it  to  the  civil  lav/, 
the  rule  madebythe  legiflative  power  of  the  country, 
I  call  it  lawful,  or  unlawful,  a  crime,  or  no  crime. 
So  that  whencefoever  we  take  the  rule  of  moral  ac- 
tions, or  by  what  ftandard  foever  we  frame  in  our 
minds  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  they  confift  on- 
ly, and  are  made  up  of  collections  of  fimple  ideas, 
which  we  originally  received  from  fenfe  or  reflec- 
tion, and  their  rectitude  or  obliquity  confifts  in 
the  agreement  or  difagreement  with  thofe  pat- 
terns prefcribed  by  fome  law. 

§  15.  To  conceive  rightly  of  moral  actions,  we 
muft  take  notice  of  them  under  this  twofold 
confideration.  1.  As  they  are  in  themfelves  each 
made  up  of  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ideas. 
Thus  drunhemiffs  or  lying  fignify  fuch  or  fuch  a 
collection  of  fimple  ideas,  which  I  call  mixed 
modes  :  and  in  this  fenfe,  they  are  as  much  pofi- 
tive  abfolute  ideas,  as  the  drinking  of  a  horfe,  or 
fpeaking  of  a  parrot.  2.  Our  actions  are  confi- 
de red  as  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpecl:  they  are  relative  ;  it  being  their  conformity 
to,  or  difagreement   with  fome  rule,  (hat  makes 
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them  to  be  regular  or  irregular,  good  or  bad:  and 
foj  as  far  as  they  are  compared  with  a  rule,  and 
thereupon  denominated,  they  come  under  relation. 
Thus  the  challenging  and  fighting  with  a  man,  as  it 
is  a  certain  pofitive  mode,  or  particular  fort  of  ac- 
tion, by  particular  ideas,  diftinguifhed  from  all  o- 
thers,  is  called  duelling ;  which,  when  confidered, 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  God,  will  deferve  the  name 
fin  ,■  to  the  law  of  fafhion,  in  fome  countries,  valour 
and  virtue  ;  and  to  the  municipal  laws  of  fome  go- 
vernments, a  capital  crime.  In  this  cafe,  when 
the  pofitive  mode  has  one  name,  and  anothername 
as  it  Hands  in  relation  to  the  law,  the  diftin&ion 
may  as  eafily  be  obferved,  as  it  is  in  fubftances, 
where  one  name,  v.  g.  many  is  ufed  to  fignify  the 
thing,  another,  v.  g.  father>  to  fignify  the  rela- 
tion. 

§  16.  But  beeaufe  very  frequently  the  pofitive 
idea  of  the  action,  and  its  mora!  relation,  are  com- 
prehended together  under  one  name,  and  the  fame 
word  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  both  the  mode  or  ac- 
tion, and  its  moral  rectitude  or  obliquity  j  there- 
fore the  relation  itfelf  is  lefs  taken  notice  of;  and 
there  is  often  no  diftin£tion  made  between  the  po- 
fitive idea  of  the  atlion,  and  the  reference  it  has 
to  a  rule.  By  which  confufion  of  thefe  two  di- 
ftin£r.  confiderations  under  one  term,  thofe  who 
yield  too  eafily  to  the  impreflions  of  founds,  and 
are  forward  to  take  names  for  things,  are  often 
milled  in  their  judgment  of  actions.  Thus  the 
taking  from  another  what  is  his,  without  his 
knowledge  or  allowance,  is  properly  czMzdjlealing: 
but  that  name  bein;*  commonly  under  flood  to  fig- 
nify alfo  the  moral  pravity  of  the  action,  and  to 
denote  its  contrariety  to  the  law,  men  are  apt  to 
condemn  whatever  they  hear  called  Healing,  as  an 
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ill  action,  difagreeing  with  the  rule  of  right.  And 
vet  the  private  taking  away  his  fword  from  a  mad- 
man, to  prevent  his  doing  mifchief,  though  it  be 
properly  denom'matedjjea/irjg,  as  the  name  of  fuch 
a  mixed  mode  ;  yet  when  compared  to  the  law  of 
God,  and  confidered  in  its  relation  to  that  fu- 
preme  rule,  it  is  no  fin  or  tranfgreffion,  though 
the  name  Jtealing  ordinarily  carries  fuch  an  inti- 
mation with  it. 

§  17.  And  thus  much  for  the  relation  of  human 
actions  to  a  law,  which  therefore  I  call  moral  re- 
lation. 

It  would  make  a  volume  to  go  over  all  forts  of 
relations :  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  expected,  that 
I  fhould  here  mention  them  all.  It  furfices  to  our 
prefent  purpofe,  to  fnew  by  thefe,  what  the  ideas 
are  we  have  of  this  comprehenfive  confederation, 
called  relation  :  which  is  fo  various,  and  the  occa- 
fions  of  it  fo  many,  (as  many  as  there  can  be  of 
comparing  things  one  to  another),  that  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  reduce  it  to  rules,  or  under  juft  heads. 
Thofe  I  have  mentioned,  I  think,  are  fome  of  the 
mod  considerable,  and  fuch  as  may  ferve  to  let 
us  fee  from  whence  we  get  our  ideas  of  relations, 
and  wherein  they  are  founded.  But  before  I 
quit  this  argument,  from  what  has  been  faid,  give 
me  leave  to  obferve, 

§  18.  Firjly  That  it  is  evident,  that  all  relation 
terminates  in,  and  is  ultimately  founded  on  thofe 
fimple  ideas  we  have  got  from  fenfation  or  reflec- 
tion :  fo  that  all  that  we  have  in  our  thoughts  our- 
fclves,  (if  we  think  of  any  thing,  or  have  any 
meaning),  or  would  fignify  to  others,  when  we 
ufc  words  ftanding  for  relations,  is  nothing  but 
fome  fimple  ideas,  or  collections  of  fimple  ideas, 
compared  one  with  another.     This  is  fo  manifeft 
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in  that  fort  called  proportional,  that  nothing  can 
be  more.  For  when  a  man  fays,  honey  is  fweeter 
than  wax,  it  is  plain  that  his  thoughts  in  this 
relation  terminate  in  this  fimple  idea,  fweetnefs, 
which  is  equally  true  of  all  the  reft  ;  though, 
where  they  are  compounded,  or  decompounded, 
the  fimple  ideas  they  are  made  up  of,  are  per- 
haps feldom  taken  notice  of;  v.  g.  when  the  word 
father  is  mentioned :  I .  There  is  meant  that  par- 
ticular fpecies,  or  collective  idea,  fignified  by  the 
word  man.  2.  Thofe  fenfible  fimple  ideas,  fig- 
nified by  the  word  generation.  And,  3.  The  ef- 
fects of  it,  and  all  the  fimple  ideas,  fignified  by 
the  word  child.  So  the  word  friend,  being  taken 
for  a  man  who  loves,  and  is  ready  to  do  good  to  an- 
other, has  all  thefe  following  ideas,  to  the  making 
of  it  up.  1.  All  the  fimple  ideas,  comprehended 
in  the  word  man,  or  intelligent  being.  2.  The 
idea  of  love.  3.  The  idea  of  rcadinefs  or  difpof- 
iion.  4.  The  idea  of  action,  which  is  any  kind 
of  thought  or  motion.  5.  The  idea  of  good, 
which  fignifies  any  thing  that  may  advance  his 
happinefs,  and  terminates  at  lad,  if  examined,  in 
particular  fimple  ideas,  of  which  the  word  good,  in 
general,  fignifies  any  one  •,  but  if  removed  from  all 
iimple  ideas  quite,  it  fignifies  nothing  at  all.  And 
thus  alfo  all  moral  words  terminate  at  lad,  though, 
perhaps,  more  remotely,  in  a  collection  of  fimple 
ideas :  the  immediate  fignification  of  relative  words, 
being  very  often  other  fuppofed  known  relations  j,. 
which,  if  traced  one  to  another,  ftili  end  in  fimple 
ideas. 

§  19.  Secondly,  That  in  relations,  we  have  for 
the  moil  part,  if  not  always,  as  clear  a  notion  of 
the  relation,  as  we  have  of  thofe  fimple  ideas, 
\v  herein  it  is  founded  5    agreement  or  difagree- 
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ment,  whereon  relation  depends,  being  things 
whereof  we  have  commonly  as  clear  ideas  as  of 
any  other  whatsoever  \  it  being  but  the  diftin- 
guiihing  fimple  ideas,  or  their  degrees  one  from 
another,  without  which  we  could  have  no  diftincT: 
knowledge  at  all.  For  if  I  have  a  clear  idea  of 
fweetnef«,  light,  or  extenficn,  I  have  too  ci 
equal,  or  more,  or  lefs,  of  each  of  thefe  :  if  I 
know  what  it  is  for  one  man  to  be  born  of  a  wo- 
man, viz.  Sempronia,  I  know  what  it  is  for  an- 
other man  to  be  born  of  the  fame  woman,  Sem- 
pronia  •,  and  fo  have  as  clear  a  notion  of  brothers, 
as  of  births,  and  perhaps  clearer.  For,  if  I  be- 
lieved that  Sempronia  digged  Titus  out  of  the 
pariley-bed,  as  they  ufe  to  tell  children,  and  there- 
by became  his  mother',  and  that  afterwards,  in 
the  fame  manner,  fhe  digged  Caius  cut  of  the 
pariley-bed,  I  had  a  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation 
of  brothers  between  them,  as  if  I  had  ail  the  fkill 
of  a  midwife ;  the  notion  that  the  fame  woman 
contributed,  as  mother,  equally  to  their  births, 
(though  I  were  ignorant  or  miftaken  in  the  man- 
ner of  it),  being  that  on  which  I  grounded  the  re- 
lation ;  and  that  they  agreed  in  that  circumftance 
of  birth,  let  it  be  what  it  will.  The  comparing 
them  then  in  their  defcent  frcm  the  fame  perfon, 
without  knowing  the  particular  circumftances  of 
that  defcent,  is  enough  to  found  my  notion  of 
their  having  or  not  having  the  relation  of  brothers. 
But  though  the  ideas  of  particular  relations  are 
capable  of  being  as  clear  and  diftindl  in  the  minds 
of  thofe,  who  will  duly  confider  them,  as  thofe 
of  mixed  modes,  and  more  determinate  than  thofe 
of  fubftances  •,  yet  the  names  belonging  to  rela- 
tion, are  often  of  rs  doubtful  and  uncertain  figni- 
fication,  as  thofe  of  fubftances  or  mixed  modes  ; 
P  2 
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and  much  more  than  thofe  of  fimple  ideas ;  be- 
caufe  relative  words  being  the  marks  of  this  com- 
parifon,  which  is  made  only  by  mens  thoughts, 
and  is  an  idea  only  in  mens  minds,  men  frequent- 
ly apply  them  to  different  companions  of  things, 
according  to  their  own  imaginations,  which  do 
not  always  correfpond  with  thofe  of  others  ufing 
the  fame  names. 

§  20.  Thirdly,  That  in  thefe  I  call  moral  rela- 
tions, I  have  a  true  notion  of  relation,  by  com- 
paring the  action  with  the  rule,  whether  the  rule 
be  true  or  falfe.  For  if  I  meafure  any  thing  by  a 
yard,  I  know  whether  the  thing  I  meafure  be 
longer  or  fhorter  than  that  fuppofed  yard,  though 
perhaps  the  yard  I  meafure  by  be  not  exactly 
the  ftandard :  which,  indeed,  is  another  inquiry. 
For  though  the  rule  be  erroneous,  and  I  miftaken 
in  it;  yet  the  agreement  or  difagreement  obfer- 
vable  in  that  which  I  compare  with,  makes  me 
perceive  the  relation.  Though  meafuring  by  a 
wrong  rule,  I  fliall  thereby  be  brought  to  judge 
amifs  of  its  moral  rectitude,  becaufe  I  have  tried 
it  by  that  which  is  not  the  true  rule ;  yet  I  am 
not  miftaken  in  the  relation  which  that  action 
bears  to  that  rule  I  compare  it  to,  which  is  agree- 
ment or  difasrreement. 
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CHAP.     XXIX. 

Of  clear  and  obscure,  distinct 
and  confused  Ideas. 

§  I .  Ideas 9  fame  clear  and  difincl,  others  obfeure 
and  confu/ed.  §2.  Clear  and  obfeure,  explain- 
ed by  fight.  §  3.  Caufes  of  obfeurity.  §  4k 
Difincl  and  confufed,  what.  §  5.  Objetliotn 
§  6.  Confufton  of  ideas*,  is  in  reference  to  their 
names.  \  7.  Defaults  which  make  confufton. 
Firjly  Complex  ideas  made  up  of  too  few  fimple 
ones.  \  8.  Secondly,  Or  its  Jimple  ones  jumbled 
dij  orderly  together.  $  p.  Thirdly,  Or  are  mu- 
table and  undetermined.  §  10.  Confufton  with-- 
out  reference  to  names,  hard'p,  conceivable.  § 1 1. 
Conf/fon  concerns  always  two  ideas.  \  12. 
Caufes  of  confufton.  §  13.  Complex  ideas  may- 
be, difincl  in  one  part,  and  confufed  in  another. 
§  14.  This,  if  not  heeded,  caufes  confufton  in  our 
arguings.  §  15.  Injlance  in  eternity.  §  io'» 
Divifbility  of  matter. 

$*ii  T  TAving  fhewn  the  original  of  our  i- 
I  .1  deas,  and  taken  a  view  of  their  feveral 
forts- ;  considered  the  difference  between  the 
fimple  and-  the  complex,  and  obferved  how 
the  complex  ones  .  are  divided  into  th'ofe  of 
modes,  fubftances,  and  relations,  all  which, 
I  think,  is  neceflary  to  be  done  b'y  any  one,  who 
would  acquaint  himfelf  thoroughly  with  the  pro- 
gfrefs  of  the  mind  in  its  apprehenfion  and  know- 
ledge of  thfings  j  it'will  perhaps  be  thought  I  hav*: 
?3 
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dwelt  long  enough  upon  the  examination  of  i- 
deas.  I  muft,  neverthelefs,  crave  leave  to  offer 
fome  few  other  confederations  concerning  them, 
The  firft  is,  that  fome  are  clear,  and  others  ob- 
fcure ;  fome  dijYincly  and  others  confufed. 

§  2.  The  perception  of  the  mind  being  moft 
aptly  explained  by  words  relating  to  the  fight, 
we  fhall  belt  underftand  what  is  meant  by  clear 
and  obfcure  in  our  ideas,  by  reflecting  on  what 
we  call  clear  and  obfcure  in  the  objects  of  fight. 
Light  being  that  which  difcovers  to  us  vifible  ob- 
jects, we  give  the  name  of  obfcure  to  that  which 
is  not  placed  in  a  light  fufficient  to  difcover  mi- 
nutely to  us  the  figure  and  colours  which  are  ob- 
fervable  in  it,  and  which,  in  a  better  light,  would 
be  difcernible.  In  like  manner  our  fimple  ideas 
are  clear,  when  they  are  fuch  as  the  objects 
themfelves,  from  whence  they  were  taken,  did, 
or  might,  in  a  well-ordered  fenfation  or  percep- 
tion, prefent  them.  Whilft  the  memory  retains 
them  thus,  and  can  produce  them  to  the  mind, 
whenever  it  has  occafion  to  confider  them,  they 
are  clear  ideas.  So  far  as  they  either  want  any 
thing  of  the  original  exactnefs,  or  have  loft  any 
of  their  firft  frefhnefs,  and  are,  as  it  were,  faded 
or  tarnifhed  by  time,  fo  far  are  they  obfcure. 
Complex  ideas,  as  they  are  made  up  of  fimple 
ones,  fo  they  are  clear,  when  the  ideas  that  go 
to  their  compofition  are  clear;  and  the  number 
and  order  of  thofe  fimple  ideas,  that  are  the  in- 
gredients of  any  complex  one,  is  determinate  and 
certain. 

§  3.  The  caufes  of  obfcurity  in  fimple  ideas,' 
feem  to  be  either  dull  organs,  or  very  flight  and 
tranfient  imprefficns  made  by  the  objects  \  or  ehe 
a  weaknefs  in  the  memory  not  able  to  retain  them 
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as  received.  For  to  return  again  to  vifible  ob- 
jects, to  help  us  to  apprehend  this  matter  :  if  the 
organs  or  faculties  of  perception,  like  wax  over- 
hardened  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impref- 
fion  of  the  feal,  from  the  ufual  impulfe  wont  to 
imprint  it ;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  too  foft,  will 
not  hold  it  well  when  well  imprinted  •,  or  elfe 
fuppofing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit,  but  the  feal 
not  applied  with  a  fufficient  force  to  make  a  clear 
impreffion ;  in  any  of  thefe  cafes,  the  print  left 
by  the  feal  will  be  obfcure.  This,  I  fuppofe, 
needs  no  application  to  make  it  plainer. 

§  4.  As  a  clear  idea  is  that  whereof  the  mind 
has  fuch  a  full  and  evident  perception,  as  it  does 
receive  from  an  outward  object  operating  duly  on 
a  well-difpofed  organ  ;  fo  a  diftincl:  idea  is  that 
wherein  the  mind  perceives  a  difference  from  all 
other  j  and  a  confufed  idea  is  fuch  an  one  as  is 
not  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  from  another,  from 
which  it  ought  to  be  different. 

§  5.  If  no  idea  be  confufed,  but  fuch  as  is  not 
fufficiently  diftinguifhable  from  another,  from 
which  it  fhould  be  different,  it  will  be  hard,  may 
any  one  fay,  to  find  any-where  a  confufed  idea. 
For,  let  any  idea  be  as  it  will,  it  can  be  no  other 
but  fuch  as  the  mind  perceives  it  to  be  j  and  that 
very  perception  fufficiently  diftinguifhes  it  from 
all  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be  other,  u  e .  differ- 
ent, without  being  perceived  to  be  fo.  No  idea 
therefore  can  be  undiftinguiihable  from  another, 
from  which  it  ought  to  be  different,  unlefs  you 
would  have  it  different  from  itfelf -,  for  fsom  all, 
other  it  is  evidently  different. 

§  6.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  and  to  help  us 
to  conceive  aright  what  it  is  that  makes  the  con-, 
fafion  ideas  are  at  any  time  chargeable  with,  we* 
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muft  oonfider,  that  things  ranked  under  diftinft 
names,  are  fuppofed  different  enough  to  be  di- 
ftinguifhed,  that  fo  each  fort,  by  its  peculiar 
name,  may  be  marked  and  difcourfed  of  a-part 
upon  any  occafion  :  and  there  is  nothing  more 
evident,  than  that  the  greateft  part  of  different 
names  are  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  different  things. 
Now  every  idea  a  man  has,  being  vifible  what  it 
is,  and  diftinft  from  all  other  ideas  but  itfelf,  that 
which  makes  it  confufed,  is,  when  it  is  fuch,  that 
it  may  as  well  be  called  by  another  name,  as  that 
which  it  is  expreffed  by,  the  difference  which 
keeps  the  things  (to  be  ranked  under  thofe  two 
different  names)  diftindl:,  and  makes  fome  of  them 
belong  rather  to  the  one,  and  fome  of  them  to 
the  other  of  thofe  names,  being  left  out ;  and  fo 
the  diftin&ion,  which  was  intended  to  be  kept 
up  by  thofe  different  names,  is  quite  loft. 

$  7.  The  defaults  which  ufually  occafion   this 
confufion,  I  think,  are  chiefly  thefe  following: 

Fir/I,  When  any  complex  idea  (for  it  is  com- 
plex ideas  that  are  moft  liable  to  confufion)  is 
made  up  of  too  fmall  a  number  of  fimple  ideas, 
and  fuch  only  as  are  common  to  other  things, 
whereby  the  differences  that  make  it  deferve  a 
different  name,  are  left  out.  Thus  he  that  has" 
an  idea  made  up  of  barely  the  fimple  ones  of  a 
bead  with  fpots,  has  but  a  confufed  idea  of  a  leo- 
pard, it  not  being  thereby  fufficiently  diftinguilh- 
ed-from  a  lynx,  and  feveral  other  forts  of  hearts 
that  are  fpotted.  So  that  fuch  an  idea,  though 
it  hath  the  peculiar  name  leopard,  is  not  diftinguifh- 
able  from  thofe  defigned  by  the  names  lynx  or' 
panther,  and  may  as  well  come  under  the  name 
lynx,  as  leopard.  How  much  the  cuftom  of  defi- 
ning of  words  by  general  terms,  contributes  to 
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make  the  ideas  we  would  exprefs  by  them  confu- 
fed  and  undetermined,  I  leave  others  to  confider. 
This  is  evident,  that  confufed  ideas  are  fuch  as 
render  the  ufe  of  words  uncertain,  and  take  away 
the  benefit  of  diftincT:  names.  When  the  ideas, 
for  which  we  ufe  different  terms,  have  not  a  dif- 
ference anfwerable  to  their  diftintr.  names,  and  fo 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  them,  there  it  is  that 
they  are  truly  confufed. 

§  8.  Secondly,  Another  default  which  makes 
our  ideas  confufed,  is,  when  though  the  particu- 
lars that  make  up  any  idea,  are  in  numberenough; 
yet  they  are  fo  jumbled  together,  that  it  is  not  ea- 
fily  difcernible,  whether  it  more  belongs  to  the 
name  that  is  given  it,  than  to  any  other.  There 
is  nothing  properer  to  make  us  conceive  this  con- 
fufion,  than  a  fort  of  pictures  ufually  fhewn,  as 
furprifing  pieces  of  art,  wherein  the  colours,  as 
they  are  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table  itfelf,  mark 
out  very  odd  and  unufual  figures,  and  have  no 
difcernible  order  in  their  pofition.  This  draught, 
thus  made  up  of  parts,  wherein  no  fymmetry  nor 
order  appears,  is,  in  itfelf,  no  more  a  confufed 
thing,  than  the  picture  of  a  cloudy  fky  ;  wherein 
though  there  be  as  little  order  of  colours  or  figures 
to  be  found,  yet  no-body  thinks  it  a  confufed  pic- 
ture. What  is  it  then  that  makes  it  be  thought 
confufed,  fince  the  want  of  fymmetry  does  not  ?  As 
it  is  plain  it  does  not;  for  another  draught  made, 
barely  in  imitation  of  this,  could  not  be  called 
confufed.  I  anfwer,  that  which  makes  it  be 
thought  confufed,  is,  the  applying  it  to  fome 
name,  to  which  it  does  no  more  difcernibly  be- 
long, than  to  fome  other.  V.  g.  when  it  is  faid  to 
be  the  picture  of  a  man,  or  Ccefar,  then  any  one 
with  reafon  counts  it  confufed  :  becaufe  it  is  not 
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•discernible,  in  that  ftate,  to  belong  more  to  the 
name  man  or  Cafar,  than  to  the  name  baboon  or 
Pompey  ;  which  arc  fuppofedto  ftand  for  different 
ideas  from  thofe  fignified  by  man  or  Cafar.  But 
when  a  cylindrical  mirror,  placed  right,  hath 
reduced  thofe  irregular  lines  on  the  table  into  their 
due  order  and  proportion,  then  the  confufion 
ceafes,  and  the  eye  presently  fees  that  it  is  a  man, 
or  Csefar  ;  i.  e.  that  it  belongs  to  thofe  names ; 
and  that  it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhable  from  a  ba- 
boon, or  Pompey;  i.e.  from  the  ideas  fignified 
by  thofe  names.  Juft  thus  it  is  with  cur  ideas, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  the  pictures  of  things.  No 
one  of  thefe  mental  draughts,  however  the  parts 
are  put  together,  can  be  called  confufed,  (for  they 
are  plainly  difcernible  as  they  are),  till  it  be  rank- 
ed under  fome  ordinary  name,  to  which  it  cannot 
be  difcerned  to  belong,  any  more  than  it  does  to 
fome  other  name  of  an  allowed  different  fignifica- 
fcion. 

§  9.  Thirdly,  A  third  defect  that  frequently 
gives  the  name  of  confufed  to  our  ideas,  is,  when 
any  one  of  them  is  uncertain  and  undetermined. 
Thus  we  may  obferve  men,  who  not  forbearing 
to  life  the  ordinary  words  of  their  language,  till 
they  have  learned  their  precife  fignification,  change 
the  idea  they  make  this  or  that  term  ftand  for,  al- 
moft  as  often  as  they  ufe  it.  He  that  does  this,  out 
of  uncertainty  of  what  he  fhould  leave  out,  or  put 
into  his  idea  of  church,  or  idolatry,  every  time 
he  thinks  of  either,  and  holds  not  Heady  to  any 
one  precife  combination  of  ideas  that  makes  it 
up,  is  faid  to  have  a  confufed  idea  of  idolatry, 
or  the  church  :  though  this  be  ftill  for  die  fame 
reafon.  as  the  former,  viz.  becaufe  a  mutable 
idea  (If  we  will,  allow  it  to  be  one  idea)  cannot  be- 
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long  to  one  name,  rather  than  another :  and  fo 
lofes  the  diftinction  that  diftind:  names  are  design- 
ed for. 

§  10.  By  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  obferve 
how  much  names,  as  fuppofed  fteady  figns  of 
things,  and  by  their  difference  to  (land  for,  and 
keep  things  diftintl:,  that  in  themfelves  are  differ- 
ent, are  the  occafion  of  denominating  ideas  di- 
WvAct  or  ccnfufed,  by  a  fecret  and  unobferved  re- 
ference the  rnind  makes  of  its  ideas  to  fuch 
names.  This,  perhaps,  will  be  fuller  underftood, 
after  what  I  fay  of  words,  in  the  third  book,  has 
been  read  and  confidered.  But  without  taking 
notice  of  fuch  a  reference  of  ideas  to  diftintl- 
names,  as  the  figns  of  diftintl:  things,  it  will  be 
hard  to  fay  what  a  confufed  idea  is.  And  there- 
fore when  a  man  defigns,  by  any  name,  a  fort  of 
things,  or  any  one  particular  thing  diftintt  from 
all  others,  the  complex  idea  he  annexes  to  that 
name  is  the  more  diftindl,  the  more  particular 
the  ideas  are,  and  the  greater  and  more  determi- 
nate the  number  and  order  of  them  is,  whereof 
it  is  made  up.  For  the  more  it  has  of  thefe,  the 
more  has  it  flill  of  the  perceivable  differences 
whereby  it  is  kept  feparate  and  diftintl:  from  all 
ideas  belonging  to  other  names,  even  thofe  that 
approach  neareft  to  it,  and  thereby  all  confufion 
with  them  is  avoided. 

§  11.  Confufion,  making  it  a  difficulty  to  fe- 
parate two  things  that  mould  be  feparated,  con- 
cerns always  two  ideas  ;  and  thofe  moft  which 
mod  approach  one  another.  Whenever  therefore 
we  fufpetl  any  idea  to  be  confufed,  wc  muft  ex- 
amine what  other  it  is  in  danger  to  be  confounded 
with,  or  which  it  cannot  eafily  be  feparated  from  ; 
and  that  will  always  be  found  an  idea  belonging 
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to  another  name,  and  fo  fhould  be  a  different 
thing  from  which  yet  it  is  not  fufficiently  diftindt ; 
being  either  the  fame  with  it,  or  making  a  part  of 
it,  or  at  leaft,  as  properly  called  by  that  name  as 
the  other  it  is  ranked  under-,  and  fo  keeps  not 
that  difference  from  that  other  idea,  which  the 
different  names  import. 

§  12    This,  I  think,   is  the  confufion  proper 
to  ideas,  which  ft  ill  carries  with  it  a  fecret  refe- 
rence to  names.     At  leaft,  if  there  be  any  other 
confufion  of  ideas,  this  is  that  which  moft  of  all 
diforders  mens  thoughts  and  difcourfes  :  ideas,  as 
ranked  under  names,    being  thofe  that  for  the 
moft  part  men  reafon  of  within  themfelves,  and 
always  thofe  which  they  commune  about  with 
others.     And  therefore  where  there  are  fuppofed 
two  different  ideas,  marked  by  two  different  names, 
which  are  not  as  diftinguifhable  as  the  founds  that 
(land  for  them,  there  never  fails  to  be  confufion  : 
and  where  any  ideas  are  diftincr,  as  the  ideas  of 
thofe  two  founds  they  are  marked  by,  there  can 
be  between  them  no  confufion.    The  way  to  pre- 
vent it,  is  to  collect,  and  unite  into  our  complex 
idea,  as  precifely  as  is  poffible,  all  thofe  ingredi- 
ents whereby  it  is  differenced  from  others ;  and 
to  them  fo  united  in  a  determinate  number  and  or- 
der, apply  fteadily  the  fame  name.     But  this  nei- 
ther accommodating  mens  eafe  or  vanity,  or  fer- 
ving  any  defign  but  that  of  naked  truth,  which 
is  not  always  the  thing  aimed  at,  fuch  exacr.nefs 
is  rather  to  be  wifhed  than   hoped   for.       And 
fince  the  loofe  application  of  names  to  undetermi- 
ned, variable,  and  almoft  no  ideas,  ferves  both  to 
cover  our  own  ignorance,  as  well  as  to  perplex 
and  confound  others,  which  goes  for  learning  and 
fuperiority  in  knowledge,  it  is  no  wonder  that  moll 
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men  mould  ufe  it  themfelves,  whilft  they  com- 
plain of  it  in  others.  Though,  I  think,  no  fmall 
part  of  the  confuiion  to  be  found  in  the  notions 
of  men,  might  by  care  and  ingenuity  be  avoided  5 
yet  I  am  far  from  concluding  it  every-where  wil- 
ful. Some  ideas  are  fo  complex,  and  made  up  of 
fo  many  parts,  that  the  memory  does  not  eafily 
retain  the  very  fame  precife  combination  of  Am- 
ple ideas  under  one  name  ;  much  lefs  are  we 
able  conftantly  to  divine  for  what  precife  complex 
idea  fuch  a  name  ftands  in  another  man's  ufe  of  it. 
From  the  firft  of  thefe,  follows  confuiion  in  a 
man's  own  reafonings  and  opinions  within  him- 
felf ;  from  the  latter,  frequent  confufion  in  dif- 
courfing  and  arguing  with  others.  But  having 
more  at  large  treated  of  words,  their  defects  and 
abufes,  in  the  following  book,  I  (hall  here  fay  no 
more  of  it. 

§  13.  Our  complex  ideas  being  made  up  01  col- 
lections, and  fo  variety  of  fimple  ones  may  accord- 
ingly be  very  clear  and  diftincl:  in  one  part,  and 
very  obfcure  and  confufed  in  another.  In  a  man 
who  fpeaks  of  a  chiliaedron,  or  a  body  of  a  thou- 
fand  fides,  the  ideas  of  the  figure  may  be  very  con- 
fufed, though  that  of  the  number  be  very  diftincl.; 
fo  that  he  being  able  to  difcourfe,  and  demon- 
(trate  concerning  that  part  of  his  complex  idea, 
which  depends  upon  the  number  of  a  thoufand, 
he  is  apt  to  think  he  has  a  diftincl  idea  of  a  chi- 
liaedron ;  though  it  be  plain,  he  has  no  precife 
idea  of  its  figure,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  it,  by  that, 
from  one  that  has  but  999  fides.  The  not  ob- 
ferving  whereof,  caufes  no  fmall  error  in  mens 
thoughts,  and  confuiion  in  their  difcourfes. 

§  14.  He  that  thinks  he  has  a  diftincl:  idea  of 
the  figure  of  a  chiliaedron,  let  him  for  trial's  fake 
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take  another  parcel  of  the  fame  uniform  matter, 
viz.  gold,  or  wax,  of  an  equal  bulk,  and  make 
it  info  a  figure  of  999  fides  :  he  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  able  to  diftinguifh  thefe  two  ideas  one 
from  another,  by  the  number  of  fides;  and  rea- 
fon  and  argue  diftin&ly  about  them,  whiift  he 
keeps  his  thoughts  and  reafoning  to  that  part  on- 
ly of  thefe  ideas,  which  is  contained  in  their  num- 
bers ;  as  that  the  fides  of  the  one  could  be  divided 
into  two  equal  numbers,  and  of  the  other  not,  £sV. 
But  when  he  goes  about  to  diftinguifh  them  by 
their  figure,  he  will  there  be  prefently  at  a  lofs, 
and  not  be  able,  I  think,  to  frame  in  his  mind  two 
ideas,  one  of  them  diftin£t  from  the  other,  by  the 
bare  figure  of  thefe  two  pieces  of  gold;  as  he 
could,  if  the  fame  parcel  of  gold  were  made  one 
into  a  cube,  the  other  a  figure  of  five  fides.  In 
which  incomplete  ideas,  we  are  very  apt  to  impofe 
on  ourfelves,  and  wrangle  with  others,  efpecially 
where  they  have  particular  and  familiar  names. 
For  being  fatisfied  in  that  part  of  the  idea,  which 
we  have  clear;  and  the  name  which  is  familiar  to 
us,  being  applied  to  the  whole,  containing  that 
part  alfo  which  is  impcrfe£t  and  obfcure,  we  are 
apt  to  ufe  it  for  that  confufed  part,  and  draw  de- 
ductions from  it  in  the  obfcure  part  of  its  figni- 
fication,  as  confidently  as  we  do  from  the  other. 

§  15.  Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the 
name  eternity,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  have  a  po- 
sitive comprehenfive  idea  of  it,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  part  of  that  duration 
which  is  not  clearly  contained  in  our  idea.  It  is 
true,  that  he  that  thinks  fo,  may  have  a  clear  idea 
of  duration;  he  may  alfo  have  a  very  clear  idea 
of  a  very  great  length  of  duration ;  he  may  alfo 
have  a  clear  idea  of  the  cemparifon  of  that  great 
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one,  with  ftill  a  greater :  but  it  not  being  poffible 
for  him  to  include  in  his  idea  of  any  duration,  let 
it  be  as  great  as  it  will,  the  whole  extent  together 
of  a  duration  where  he  fuppofes  no  end,  that 
part  of  his  idea,  which  is  ftill  beyond  the  bounds 
of  that  large  duration  he  reprefents  to  his  own 
thoughts,  is  very  obfcure  and  undetermined.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  in  difputes  and  reaibnings  con- 
cerning eternity,  or  any  other  infinite,  we  are  apt 
to  blunder,  and  involve  ourfelves  in  manifeft  ab* 
furdities. 

§  16.  In  matter,  we  have  no  clear  ideas  of  the 
fmallnefs  of  parts  much  beyond  the  fmalleft  that 
occur  to  any  of  our  fenfes;  and  therefore  when 
we  talk  of  the  divifibility  of  matter  in  infimtumy 
though  we  have  clear  ideas  of  divifion  and  divifi- 
bilitv,  and  have  alfo  clear  ideas  of  parts  made  out 
of  a  whole  by  divifion  \  yet  we  have  but  very  ob- 
fcure and  confufed  ideas  of  corpufcles,  or  minute 
bodies  fo  to  be  divided,  when,  by  former  divi- 
fions  they  are  reduced  to  a  fmallnefs  much  exceed- 
ing the  perception  of  any  of  our  fenfes  ;  and  fo 
all  that  we  have  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas  of,  is  of 
what  divifion  in  general,  or  abftractly,  is,  and  the 
relation  of  latum  and  pars  :  but  of  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  to  be  thus  infinitely  divided  after  certain  pro- 
gressions, I  think,  we  have  no  clear  nor  diftincl; 
idea  at  all.  For,  I  afk  any  one,  whether  taking 
the  fmalleft  atom  of  duft  he  ever  faw,  he  has  any 
diftin£l  idea  (bating  ftill  the  number  which  con- 
cerns not  extenfion)  betwixt  the  100,000th,  and 
the  1000,000th  part  of  it.  Or  if  he  thinks  he  can 
refine  his  ideas  to  that  degree,  without  lofing  fight 
of  them,  let  him  add  ten  cyphers  to  each  of  thofe 
numbers.  Such  a  degree  of  fmallnefs  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  be  fappofed,  fincea  divifion  carried  on  fo 
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far,  brings  it  no  nearer  the  end  of  infinite  divifion, 
than  the  firft  divifion  into  two  halves  does.  I  mult 
confefs,  for  my  part,  I  have  no  clear  diftincl:  ideas 
of  the  different  bulk  or  extenfion  of  thofe  bodies, 
having  but  a  very  obfcure  one  of  either  of  them. 
So  that,  I  think,  when  we  talk  of  divifion  of  bo- 
dies in  infinitum,  our  idea  of  their  diftincl  bulks, 
which  is  the  fubjecl  and  foundation  of  divifion, 
comes,  after  a  little  progreffion,  to  be  confound- 
ed, and  almoft  loft  in  obfcurity,  For  that  idea, 
which  is  to  reprefent  only  bignefs,  muft  be  very 
obfcure  and  confufed,  which  we  cannot  diilin- 
guifh  from  one  ten  times  as  big,  but  only  by 
number ;  fo  that  we  have  clear  diftincl  ideas, 
we  may  fay,  of  ten  and  one,  but  no  diftincl:  ideas 
of  two  fuch  extenfions.  It  is  plain,  from  hence, 
that  when  we  talk  of  infinite  divifibility  of  body, 
or  extenfion,  our  diftincl:  and  clear  ideas  are 
only  of  numbers  :  but  the  clear  diftincl  ideas 
of  extenfion,  after  fome  progrefs  of  divifion,  is 
quite  loft  ;  and  of  fuch  minute  parts,  we  have 
no  diftincl  ideas  at  all;  but  it  returns,  as  all  our 
ideas  of  infinite  do,  at  laft  to  that  of  number  al- 
ways to  be  added;  but  thereby  never  amounts  to 
any  diftincl  idea  of  aclual  infinite  parts.  We 
have,  it  is  true,  a  clear  idea  of  divifion,  as 
often  as  we  will  think  of  it;  but  thereby  we 
have  no  more  a  clear  idea  of  infinite  parts  in  mat- 
ter, than  we  have  a  clear  idea  of  an  infinite 
number,  by  being  able  ftill  to  add  new  numbers 
to  any  affigned  number  we  have:  endlefs  divifi- 
bility, giving  us  no  more  a  clear  and  diftincl  idea 
of  o.clually  infinite  parts,  than  endlefs  addibiiity, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  gives  us  a  clear  and  diftincl  idea 
of  an  aclually  infinite  number,  they  both  being 
only  in  a  power  ftill  of  increafing  the  number,  be 
it  already  as  great  as  it  will.     So  that  of  what  re- 
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mains  to  be  added,  wherein  comfifts  the  infinity, 
we  have  but  an  obfcure,  imperfect,  and  confu- 
fed  idea  ;  from  or  about  which  we  can  argue  or 
reafon  with  no  certainty  or  clearnefs,  no  more 
than  we  can  in  arithmetic,  about  a  number  of 
which  we  have  no  fuch  diftindl  idea,  as  we  have 
of  4  or  100  :  but  only  this  relative  obfcure  one, 
that  compared  to  any  other,  it  is  ftill  bigger  :  and 
we  have  no  more  a  clear  pofitive  idea  of  it, 
when  we  fay  or  conceive  it  is  bigger,  or  more 
than  400,000,000,  than  if  we  fhould  fay,  it  is 
bigger  than  40,  or  4  •,  400,000,000,  having  no 
nearer  a  proportion  to  the  end  of  addition,  or 
number,  than  4.  For  he  that  adds  only  4  to  4, 
and  fo  proceeds,  fhall  as  foon  come  to  the  end  of 
all  addition  as  he  that  adds  400,000,000,  to 
400,000,000.  And  fo  likewife  in  eternity,  he 
that  has  an  idea  of  but  four  years,  has  as  much  a 
pofitive  complete  idea  of  eternity,  as  he  that  has 
one  of  400,000,000  of  years  :  for  what  remains 
of  eternity  beyond  either  of  thefe  two  numbers  of 
years,  is  as  clear  to  the  one  as  the  other  •,  ;.  e.  nei- 
ther of  them  has.  any  clear  pofitive  idea  of  it  at 
all.  For  he  that  adds  only  4  years  to  4,  and  fo 
on,  fhall  as  foon  reach  eternity,  as  he  that  adds 
400, ceo, coo  of  years,  and  fo  on  ;  or  if  he  pleafe, 
doubles  the  increale  as  often  as  he  will  ;  the  re- 
maining abyfs  being  ftill  as  far  beyond  the  end  of 
ali  thefe  progreffions,  as  it  is  from  the  length  of  a 
•lay,  or  an  hour.  For  nothing  finite  bears  any 
proportion  to  infinite  ;  and  therefore  our  ideas, 
which  are  ali  finite,  cannot  bear  any.  Thus  it  is 
alfo  in  our  idea  of  aeten/ferr,  when  we  increafe  it 
by  addition,  as  well  as  when  we  diminifh  it  by 
divifion,  and  would  enlarge  our  thoughts  to  in- 
finite fpacc.     After  a  few  doublings  of  thofe  ideas 
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of  extenfion,  which  are  the  largeft  we  are  accu- 
ftomed  to  have,  we  lofe  the  clear  diftin£t.  idea  of 
that  fpace  :  it  becomes  a  confufedly  great  one, 
with  a  furplus  of  (till  greater;  about  which,  when 
we  would  argue  or  reafon,  we  (hall  always  find 
ourfelves  at  a  lofs  ;  confufed  ideas,  in  our  argu- 
ings  and  deductions  from  that  part  of  them  which 
is  confufed,  always  leading  us  into  confufion. 

CHAP.     XXX. 

Of  REAL    and    FANTASTICAL  IDEAS. 

§  I  Real  ideas  are  conformable  to  their  archetypes, 
§  2.  Simple  ideas  all  real.  §  3.  Complex  ideas  are 
'voluntary  combinations.  §  4.  Mixed  modes  made 
of  confident  ideas ,  are  real.  §5.  Ideas  of fubjlancet 
are  real,  when  they  agree  with  the  exijlence  of 
things. 

§  1.  "OEsides  what  we  have  already  mentioned 
ID     concerning  ideas,  other  considerations 
belong  to  them,  in  reference  to  things  from  whence 
they  are  taken,  or  which  they  may  be  fuppofed  to 
reprefent ;  and  thus,  I  think,  they  may  come  un- 
der a  threefold  diftindtion  ;  and  are, 
I.  Either  real  or  fantaftical. 
II.  Adequate  or  inadequate. 
III.  True  or  falfe. 
I.  By  real  ideas,  I  mean  fuch  as  have  a  foun- 
dation in  nature  •,  fuch  as  have  a  conformity  with 
the  real  being  and  exiftence  of  things,  or  with 
their  archetypes.     Far.tafiical  or  chimerical,  I  call 
fuch  as  have  no  foundation  in  nature,  nor  have 
any  conformity  with   that  reality  of   being  to 
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■which  they  are  tacitly  referred,  as  to  their  arche- 
types. If  we  examine  the  feveral  forts  of  ideas 
before  mentioned,  we  fhall  find,  that, 

§  2.  Firjly  Our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real,  all 
agree  to  the  reality  of  things.  Not  that  they  are 
all  of  them  the  images  or  reprefentations  of  what 
does  exift,  the  contrary  whereof,  in  all  but  the 
primary  qualities  of  bodies,  hath  been  already  (hew- 
ed. But  though  whitenefs  and  coldnefs  are  no 
more  in  fnow  than  pain  is  ;  yet  thofe  ideas  of 
whitenefs  and  coldnefs,  pain,  tsfc.  being  in  us  the 
efFe&s  of  powers  in  things  without  us,  ordained 
by  our  Maker,  to  produce  in  us  fuch  fenfations  \ 
they  are  real  ideas  in  us,  whereby  we  diftinguim 
the  qualities  that  are  really  in  things  themlelves. 
For  thefe  feveral  appearances  being  defigned  to  be 
the  marks  whereby  we  are  to  know  and  diftin- 
guifh  things  which  we  have  to  do  with,  cur  ideas 
do  as  well  ferve  us  to  that  purpofe,  and  are  as 
real  diftinguifhing  characters,  whether  they  be 
only  conftant  effects,  or  elfe  exact:  refemblances 
of  fomething  in  the  things  themfelves  ;  the  rea- 
lity lying  in  that  fteady  correfpondence  they  have 
with  the  diftinct  conftitutions  of  real  beings.  But 
whether  they  anfwer  to  thofe  conftitutions  as  to 
caufes  or  patterns,  it  matters  not;  it  fuffices  that 
they  are  conftantly  produced  by  them.  And  thus 
our  fimple  ideas  are  all  real  and  true,  becaufe  they 
anfwer  and  agree  to  thofe  powers  of  things  which 
produce  them  in  our  minds,  that  being  all  that 
is  requifite  to  make  them  real,  and  not  fictions  at 
pleafure.  For  in  fimple  ideas,  as  has  been  fhewn, 
the  mind  is  wholly  confined  to  the  operation  of 
things  upon  it,  and  can  make  to  itfelf  no  fimple 
idea,  more  than  what  it  has  received. 

§  3.  Though  the  mind  be  wholly  paffive,  in  re- 
fyett  of  its  fimple  ideas  s  yet,  I  think,  we  may 
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fay,  it  is  not  fo  in  refpe&  of  its  complex  ideas  : 
for  thofe  being  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  put 
together,  and  united  under  one  general  name ;  it 
is  plain,  that  the  mind  of  man  ufes  fome  kind  of 
liberty  in  forming  thofe  complex  ideas  :  how  elfe 
comes  it  to  pafs,  that  one  man's  idea  of  gold,  or 
juftice,  is  different  from  another's?  but  becaufe 
he  has  put  in,  or  left  out  of  his,  fome  fimple  idea 
which  the  other  has  not.  The  queftion  then  is, 
which  of  thefe  are  real,  and  which  barely  imagi- 
nary combinations  ?  what  collections  agree  to  the 
reality  of  things,  and  what  not  ?  And  to  this  I 
fay,  that, 

§  4.  Secondly,  Mixed  modes  and  relations,  ha- 
ving no  other  reality  but  what  they  have  in  the 
minds  of  men,  there  is  nothing  more  required  to 
thofe  kind  of  ideas,  to  make  them  real,  but  that 
they  be  fo  framed,,  that  there  be  a  poflibility  of 
exifting  conformable  to  them.  Thefe  ideas  them- 
felves  being  archetypes,  cannot  differ  from  their 
archetypes,  and  fo  cannot  be  chimerical,  unlefs 
any  one  will  jumble  together  in  them  inconfiftent 
ideas.  Indeed,  as  any  of  them  have  the  names 
of  a  known  language  affigned  to  them,  by  which 
lie  that  has  them  in  his  mind  would  fignify  them 
to  others,  fo  bare  poflibility  of  exifting  is  not  e- 
nough  ;  they  mult  have  a  conformity  to  the  ordi- 
nary fignification  of  the  name  that  is  given  them, 
that  they  may  not  be  thought  fantaftical :  as  if  a 
man  would  give  the  name  of  juftice  to  that  idea' 
which  common  ufe  calls  liberality.  But  this  fan- 
tafticalnefs  relates  more  to  propriety  of  fpeech, 
than  reality  of  ideas  :  for  a  man  to  be  undifturb- 
ed  in  danger,  fedately  to  confider  what  is  fitteft 
to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  fteadily,  is  a  mixed 
mode,  or  a  complex  idea  of  an  action  which  may 
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exift.  But  to  be  undifturbed  in  danger,  without 
ufing  one's  reafon  or  induflry,  is  what  is  alfo  pof- 
fible  to  be  ;  and  fo  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other. 
Though  the  firft  of  thefe  having  the  name  cove- 
rage given  to  it,  may,  in  refpecl:  of  that  name, 
be  a  right  or  wrong  idea  :  but  the  other,  whilft 
it  has  not  a  common  received  name  of  any  known 
language  affigned  to  it,  is  not  capable  of  any  de- 
formity, being  made  with  no  reference  to  any 
thing  but  itfelf. 

§  5.  Thirdly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances 
being  made  all  of  them  in  reference  to  things  ex- 
iting without  us,  and  intended  to  be  representa- 
tions of  fubftances,  as  they  really  are,  are  no  far- 
ther real,  than  as  they  are  fuch  combinations  of 
fimple  ideas,  as  are  really  united,  and  co-exift  in 
things  without  us.  On  the  contrary,  thofe  are 
fantaftical,  which  are  made  up  of  fuch  collections 
of  fimple  ideas  as  were  really  never  united,  never 
were  found  together  in  any  fubftance  :  v.  g.  a  ra- 
tional creature,  confifting  of  a  horfe's  head,  join- 
ed to  a  body  of  human  fhape,  or  fuch  as  the  cen- 
taurs are  defcribed:  or,  a  body  yellow,  very  mal- 
leable, fufible,  and  fixed  ;  but  lighter  than  com- 
mon water :  or,  an  uniform,  unorganized  body, 
confifting,  as  to  fenfe,  all  of  fimilar  parts,  with 
perception  and  voluntary  motion  joined  to  it. 
Whether  fuch  fubftances  as  thefe  can  poffibly  ex- 
ift,  or  no,  it  is  probable  we  do  not  know  :  but 
\>c  that  as  it  will,  thefe  ideas  of  fubftances  being 
made  conformable  to  no  pattern  exifting  that  we 
know,  and  confifting  of  fuch  collections  of  ideas 
as  no  fubftance  ever  fhewed  us  united  together, 
they  ought  to  pafs  with  us  for  barely  imaginary  : 
but  much  more  are  thofe  complex  ideas  fo,  which 
contain  in  them  any  inconfiftency  or  contradiction 
of  their  parts. 
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CHAP.     XXXI. 

Of  AD  E  Q,U  ATE    and    I  N  A  D  E  Q,U  ATE 

Id  e  as. 

§  I.  Adequate  ideas ,  are  fuch  as  perfeclly  reprefer.t 
their   archetypes.       §   2.     Simple,    ideas   all  ade- 
quate,  j  3.  Modes  are  all  adequate.   §  4,  5.  Modes, 
in  reference   to  fettled  names,  tnav  be  inadequate. 
§  6,  7.   Ideas  of  fubfances,  as  referred  to  real  ef- 
fcnceSy    not   adequate.       §    8 — II.    Ideat   of  fub- 
Jlancet,    as  collections   of  their  qualities,    are  all 
inadequate.      §    12.    Simple  ideas  wuniMi,  and  ade- 
'  quate.       §     1 3.     Ideas    of  fubfances   are  f*rwr«£ 
inadequate.       §.     14.     Ideas  of   modes    and    re- 
lationsy   are  archetypes,    and   cannot  but  be  ade- 
quate. 

$  I.  /"\F  our  real  ideas,  fome  are  adequate,  and 
V_>/  fome  are  inadequate.  Thofe  I  call  ad- 
equate,  which  perfectly  reprefent  thofe  archetypes 
which  the  mind  fuppofes  them  taken  from  ;  which 
it  intends  them  to  ftand  for,  and  to  which  it  re- 
fers them.  Inadequate  ideas  are  fuch,  which  are 
but  a  partial,  or  incomplete  reprefentation  of  thofe 
archetypes  to  which  they  are  referred.  Upon 
which  account  it  is  plain, 

§  2.  Firf,  That  all  our  fimple  ideas  are  ade- 
quate •,  becaufe  being  nothing  but  the  effects  of 
certain  powers  in  things,  fitted  and  ordained  by 
God,  to  produce  fuch  fenfations  in  us,  they  can- 
not but  be  correfpondent  and  adequate  to  thofe 
powers :  and  we  are  fure  they  agree  to  the  rea- 
lity of  things.  For  if  fugar  produce  in  us  the  ideas 
which    we   call    -whitenefs   and. /.veetnefs,    we  are 
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Cure  there  is  a  power  in  fugar  to  produce  thofe 
ideas  in  our  minds,  or  elfe  they  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  it.  And  fo  each  fenfation  an- 
fwering  the  power  that  operates  on  any  of  our 
fenfes,  the  idea  fo  produced  is  a  real  idea,  (and 
not  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  which  has  no  power  to 
produce  any  fimple  idea) ;  and  cannot  but  be  ad- 
equate, fince  it  ought  only  to  anfwer  that  power  : 
and  fo  all  fimple  ideas  are  adequate.  It  is  true, 
the  things  producing  in  us  thefe  fimple  ideas  are 
but  few  of  them  denominated  by  us,  as  if  they 
were  only  the  caufes  of  them  j  but  as  if  thofe 
ideas  were  real  beings  in  them.  For,  though  fire 
be  called  painful  to  the  touch,  whereby  is  figni- 
fied  the  power  of  producing  in  us  the  idea  of 
pain  ;  yet  it  is  denominated  alfo  light,  and  hot  ; 
as  if  light  and  heat  were  really  fomething  in  the 
tire,  more  than  a  power  to  excite  thefe  ideas  in 
us  j  and  therefore  are  called  qualities  in,  or  of  the 
fire.  But  thefe  being  nothing,  in  truth,  but 
powers  to  excite  fuch  ideas  in  us,  I  muft  in  that 
ienfe  be  underftood,  when  I  fpeak  of  fecondary 
qualities  as  being  in  things  •,  or  of  their  ideas,  as 
beings  the  object  that  excite  them  in  us.  Such 
ways  of  fpeaking,  though  accommodated  to  the 
vulgar  notions,  without  which  one  cannot  be  well 
underftood  ;  yet  truly  fignify  nothing,  but  thofe 
powers  which  are  in  things,  to  excite  certain  fen- 
fations  or  ideas  in  us.  Since,  were  there  no  fit 
organs  to  receive  the  impreffions  fire  makes  on 
the  fight  and  touch  ;  nor  a  mind  joined  to  thofe 
organs  to  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and  heat  by 
thofe  impreffions  from  the  fire,  or  fun,  there 
would  yet  be  no  more  light  or  heat  in  the  world, 
than  there  would  be  pain,  if  there  were  no  fen- 
fiblc  creature  to  feel  it,  though  the  fun  fliould 
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continue  juft  as  it  is  now,  and  mount  JEtna  flame 
higher  than  ever  it  did-  Solidity  and  extenfion, 
and  the  termination  of  it,  figure,  with  motion 
and  reft,  whereof  we  have  the  ideas,  would  he 
really  in  the  world  as  they  are,  whether  there 
were  any  fenfible  being  to  perceive  them,  or  no  : 
and  therefore  we  have  reafon  to  look  on  thofe  as 
the  real  modifications  of  matter,  and  fuch  as  are 
the  exciting  caufes  of  all  our  various  fenfations 
from  bodies.  But  this  being  an  inquiry  not  be- 
longing to  this  place,  I  fhall  enter  no  farther  into 
it,  but  proceed  to  fhew  what  complex  ideas  are 
adequate,  and  what  not. 

§  3.  Secondly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  modes, 
being  voluntary  collections  of  fimple  ideas,  which 
the  mind  puts  together,  without  reference  to  any 
real  archetypes,  or  Handing  patterns,  exiftingany 
where,  are,  and  cannot  but  be,  adequate  ideas  : 
becaufe  they  not  being  intended  for  copies  or 
things  really  exifting,  but  for  archetypes  made 
by  the  mind,  to  rank  and  denominate  things  by, 
cannot  want  any  thing  ;  they  having  each  ox  them 
that  combination  of  ideas,  and  thereby  that  per- 
fection which  the  mind  intended  they  (hould :  fo 
that  the  mind  acquiefces  in  them,  and  can  find 
nothing  wanting.  Thus,  by  having  the  idea  of  a 
figure,  with  three  fides  meeting  at  three  angles, 
I  have  a  complete  idea,  wherein  I  require  nothing 
elfe  to  make  it  perfect.  That  the  mind  is  fatif- 
fied  with  the  perfection  of  this  its  idea,  is  plain  in 
that  it  does  not  conceive,  that  any  underltanding 
hath,  or  can  have  a  more  complete  or  perfect  idea 
of  that  thing  it  fignifies  by  the  word  triangle,  fup- 
pofing  it  to  exift,  than  itfelf  has  in  that  complex 
idea  of  three  fides,  and  three  angles  ;  in  which  is 
contained  all  that  is,  or  can  be  elfential  to  it,  or 
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neceffary  to  complete  it,  where-ever  or  however  it 
exifts.  But  in  our  ideas  of  fubftances,  it  is  other- 
wife.  For  there  defiring  to  copy  things,  as  they 
really  do  exift,  and  to  reprefent  to  ourfelves  that 
conftitution  on  which  all  their  properties  depend, 
we  perceive  our  ideas  attain  not  that  perfection 
we  intend :  we  find  they  ftill  want  fomething  we 
fhould  be  glad  were  in  them  ;  and  fo  are  all  ina- 
dequate. But  mixed  modes,  and  relations,  be- 
ing archetypes  without  patterns,  and  fo  having 
nothing  to  reprefent  but  themfelves,  cannot  but 
be  adequate,  every  thing  being  fo  to  itfelf.  He 
that  at  firft  put  together  the  idea  of  danger  per- 
ceived, abfence  of  diforder  from  fear,  fedate  con- 
fideration  of  what  was  juftly  to  be  done,  and  ex- 
ecuting of  that  without  difturbancc,  or  being  de- 
terred by  the  danger  of  it,  had  certainly  in  his 
mind  that  complex  idea  made  up  of  that  combi- 
nation, and  intending  it  to  be  nothing  elfe,  but 
what  it  is;  nor  to  have  in  it  any  other  fimple  i- 
deas,  but  what  it  hath,  it  could  not  alfo  but  be  an 
adequate  idea :  and  laying  this  up  in  his  memory, 
with  the  name  courage  annexed  to  it,  to  fignify 
to  others,  and  denominate  from  thence  any  ac- 
tion he  fhould  obferve  to  agree  with  it,  had  there- 
by a  ftandard  to  meafure  and  denominate  actions 
by,  as  they  agreed  to  it.  This  idea  thus  made, 
and  laid  up  for  a  pattern,  muft  neceffarily  be  ad- 
equate, being  referred  to  nothing  elfe  but  itfelf, 
nor  made  by  any  other  original,  but  the  good-li- 
king and  will  of  him  that  firft  made  this  combi- 
nation. 

<>  4.  Indeed,  another  coming  after,  and  in  con- 
verfation  learning  from  him  the  word  courage^ 
may  make  an  idea,  to  which,  he  gives  the  name 
courage^  different  from  what  the  firft  author  ap- 
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plied  it  to,  and  has  in  his  mind,  when  he  ufes  it. 
And  in  this  cafe,  if  he  defigns  that  his  idea  in  think- 
ing fhould  be  conformable  to  the  other's  idea,  as 
the  name  he  ufes  in  fpeaking  is  conformable  in 
found  to  his,  from  whom  he  learned  it,  his  idea 
may  be  very  wrong  and  inadequate :  becaufe  in 
this  cafe,  making  the  other  man's  idea  the  pattern 
of  his  idea  in  thinking,  as  the  other  man's  word, 
or  found,  is  the  pattern  of  his  in  fpeaking,  his  i- 
dea  is  fo  far  defective  and  inadequate,  as  it  is  di- 
itant  from  the  archetype  and  pattern  he  refers  it 
to  and  intends  to  exprefs  and  fignify  by  the  name 
he  ufes  for  it  j  which  name  he  wculd  have  to  be 
a  fign  of  the  other  man's  idea,  (to  which,  in  its 
proper  ufe,  it  is  primarily  annexed),  and  of  his 
own,  as  agreeing  to  it :  to  which,  if  his  own  does 
not  exactly  correfpond,  it  is  faulty  and  inade- 
quate. 

§  5.  Therefore  thefe  complex  ideas  of  modes, 
when  they  are  referred  by  themind,  and  intend- 
ed to  correfpond  to  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  fome 
other  intelligent  being,  expreffed  by  the  names 
we  apply  to  them,  they  may  be  very  deficient, 
■wrong,  and  inadequate  ;  becaufe  they  agree  not 
to  that,  which  the  mind  defigns  to  be  their  arche- 
tvoe  and  pattern  :  in  which  refpect  only,  any  i- 
dea  of  modes  can  be  wrong,  imperfect,  or  inade- 
quate. And  on  this  account,  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  the  mod  liable  to  be  faulty  of  any  o- 
ther;  but  this  refers  more  to  proper  fpeaking, 
than  knowing  right. 

§  6.  Thirdly,  What  ideas  we  have  of  fubftances, 
I  have  above  (hewed  :  now,  thofe  ideas  have  in 
the  mind  a  double  reference  :  1.  Sometimes  they 
are  referred  to  a  fuppofed  real  etfence  of  each 
jpscies  of  things.     2.  Sometimes  they  are   only 
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designed  to  be  pictures  and  reprefentations  in  the 
mind  of  things  that  do  exiil  by  ideas  of  thofe 
qualities  that  are  difeoverable  in  them.  In  both 
v.  liich  ways,  thefe  copies  of  thofe  originals  and 
archetypes,  are  imperfect  and  inadequate. 

Firjr,  It  is  ufual  for  men  to  make  the  names  of 
fubfcances  (land  for  things,  as  fuppofed  to  have 
certain  real  efiences,  whereby  they  are  of  this  or 
that  fpecies  :  and  names  Handing  lor  nothing  but 
the  ideas  that  are  in  mens  minds,  they  muff  con- 
fequently  refer  their  ideas  to  fuch  real  efiences,  as 
to  their  archetypes.  That  men  (eipecially  fuch 
as  have  been  bred  up  in  the  learning  taught  in 
this  part  of  the  world)  do  fuppofe  certain  fpecifie 
efiences  of  fubftances,  which  each  individual,  in 
its  feveral  kinds,  is  made  conformable  to,  and 
partakes  of,  is  fo  far  from  needing  proof,  that  it 
will  be  thought  ftrange  if  any  one  fhould  do  0- 
therv/ife.  And  thus  they  ordinarily  apply  the  fpe- 
cifie names  they  rank  particular  fubftances  un- 
der, to  things,  as  difiinguifhed  by  fuch  fpecifie 
real  efiences.  Who  is  there  almoft,  who  would 
not  take  it  amifs,  if  it  fhould  be  doubted,  whe- 
ther he  called  himfelf  man,  with  any  other  mean- 
ing, than  as  having  the  real  effence  of  a  man  ? 
And  yet  if  you  demand,  what  thofe  real  efiences 
are,  it  is  plain  men  are  ignorant,  and  know  them 
not.  From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  ideas 
they  have  in  their  minds,  being  referred  to  real 
efiences,  as  to  archetypes  which  are  unknown, 
muft  be  fo  far  from  being  adequate,  that  they 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  any  reprelentation  of 
them  at  all.  The  complex  ideas  we  have  of  fub- 
ftances, are,  as  it  has  been  fhewn,  certain  collec- 
tions of  fimple  ideas  that  have  been  obferved  or 
fuppofed  conftantly  to  exift  together.  But  fuch  a 
'      R  2 
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complex  idea  cannot  be  the  real  effence  of  any 
iubftance;  for  then  the  properties  we  difcover  in 
that  body,  would  depend  on  that  complex  idea, 
and  be  deducible  from  it,  and  their  necefiary  con- 
nection with  it  be  known  ;  as  all  properties  of  a 
triangle  depend  on,  and  as  far  as  thev  are  difcc- 
verable,  are  deducible  from  the  complex  idea  of 
three  lines,  including  a  fpace.  But  it  is  plain, 
that  in  our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  are  net 
contained  fuch  ideas,  on  which  all  the  other  qua- 
lities, that  are  to  he  found  in  them,  do  depend. 
The  common  idea  men  have  of  iron,  is  a  body  of 
a  certain  colour,  weight,  and  hardnefs  j  and  a 
property  that  they  look  on  as  belonging  to  it,  is 
malieablenefs.  But  yet  this  property  has  no  ne- 
eeffary  connection  with  that  complex  idea,  or  any 
part  ojf  it  :  and  there  is  no  more  reafon  to  think, 
that  malieablenefs  depends  on  that  colour,  weight, 
and  hardnefs,  than  that  that  colour,  or  that 
weight,  depends  on  its  malieablenefs.  And  yet, 
though  we  know  nothing  of  thefe  real  eflences, 
there  is  nothing  more  ordinary,  than  that  men 
ihould  attribute  the  forts  of  things  to  fuch  ef- 
iences.  The  particular  parcel  of  matter,  which 
makes  the  ring  I  have  on  my  finger,  is  forwardly, 
by  molt  men,  fuppofed  to  have  a  real  exiftence, 
whereby  it  is  gold  ;  and  from  whence  thofe  qua- 
lities flow,  which  I  find  in  it,  Wz.  its  peculiar 
colour,  weight,  hardnefs,  fufibility,  fixednefs, 
and  change  of  colour  upon  a  flight  touch  of  mer- 
cury, £sV.  Tfais  effence,  from  which  all  thefe 
properties  flow,  when  I  inquire  into  it,  and  fearch 
after  it,  I  plainly  perceive  I  cannot  difcover  : 
the  fartheft  I  can  go,  is  only  to  prefume,  that  it 
being  nothing  but  body,  its  real  eflence,  or  in- 
ternal conftitution,  on  which  thefe  qualities  de- 
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pcnd,  can  be  nothing  but  the  figure,  fize,  and 
connection  of  its  folid  parts  ;  of  neither  of  which 
having  any  diftindl  perception  at  all,  can  I 
have  any  idea  of  its  eflence,  which  is  the  caufe 
that  it  has  that  particular  {hining  yellow- 
nefi;,  a  greater  weight  than  any  thing  I  know 
of  the  fame  bulk,  and  a  fitnefs  to  have  its  co- 
lour changed  by  the  touch  of  cjuickfilver.  If 
any  one  will  fay,  that  the  real  eflence,  and  inter- 
nal conftitution,  on  which  thefe  properties  de- 
pend, is  not  the  figure,  fize,  and  arrangement  or 
connection  of  its  folid  parts,  but  fomething  elfe, 
called  its particular/or7«;  I  am  farther  from  having 
any  idea  of  its  real  eflence,  than  I  was  before  ; 
for  I  have  an  idea  of  figure,  fize,  and  fituation  of 
folid  parts  in  general,  though  I  have  none  of  the 
particular  figure,  fize,  or  puttingtogethercf  parts, 
whereby  the  qualities  above  mentioned  are  pro- 
duced; which  qualities  I  find  in  that  particular 
parcel  cf  matter  that  is  on  my  finger,  and  net  in 
another  parcel  of  matter,  with  which  I  cut  the 
pen  I  write  with.  But  when  I  am  told,  that 
fomething  befides  the  figure,  fize,  and  pofture  of 
the  folid  parts  of  that  body,  is  its  eflence,  fome- 
thing called  fubfiantial  form  ;  of  that,  I  confefs,  I 
have  no  idea  at  all,  but  only  of  the  found  form  ; 
which  is  far  enough  from  an  idea  of  its  real  eflence, 
or  conftitution.  The  like  ignorance  as  I  have  of 
the  real  eflence  of  this  particular  fubftance,  I  have 
alfo  of  the  real  eflence  of  all  other  natural  ones  : 
of  which  effences,  I  confefs  I  have  no  difiindt  ideas 
at  all  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  fuppofe  others,  when  they 
examine  their  own  knowledge.,  will  find  in  thein- 
h -ives,  in  this  one  point,  the  fame  fort  of  ignorance. 
\  7.  Now  then,  when  men  apply  to  this  par- 
ticular parcel  of  matter  on  my  finger,  a  general 
&  3 
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name  already  in  ufe,  and  denominate  it  goldy  do 
they  not  ordinarily,  or  are  they  not  understood  to 
give  it  that  name  as  belonging  to  a  particular  fpe- 
cies  of  bodies,  having  a  real  internal  effence ; 
by  having  of  which  eflence,  this  particular  fub- 
ftance  comes  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  to  be  call- 
ed by  that  name  ?  If  it  be  fo,  as  it  is  plain  it  is, 
the  name,  by  which  things  are  marked,  as  ha- 
ving that  eflence,  mull  be  referred  primarily  to 
that  eflence  ;  and  confequently  the  idea  to  which 
that  name  is  given,  muft  be  referred  aifo  to  that 
eflence,  and  be  intended  to  reprefent  it.  Which 
eflence,  fince  they,  who  fo  ufe  the  names,  know 
not,  their  ideas  of  fubftances  muft  be  all  inade- 
quate inthatrefpe£t,  as  not  containing  in  them  that 
real  eflence  which  the  mind  intends  they  fhould. 
§  8.  Secondly,  Thofe  who  neglecting  that  ufe- 
lefs  fuppofition  of  unknown  real  eflences,  where- 
by they  are  diftinguifhed,  endeavour  to  copy  the 
fubftances  that  exifl  in  the  world,  by  putting  to- 
gether the  ideas  of  thofe  fenfible  qualities  which 
are  found  co-exifting  in  them,  though  they  come 
much  nearer  a  likenefs  of  them,  than  thofe  who 
imagine  theyknow  not  what  real  fpecific  eflences  : 
yet  they  arrive  not  at  perfectly  adequate  ideas  of 
thofe  fubftances  they  would  thus  copy  into  their 
minds  j  nor  do  thofe  copies  exactly  and  fully  con- 
tain all  that  is  to  be  found  in  their  archetypes. 
Becaufe  thofe  qualities,  and  powers  of  fubftances, 
whereof  we  make  their  complex  ideas,  are  fo  many 
and  various,  that  no  man's  complex  idea  con- 
tains them  all.  That  our  abftracl  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances do  not  contain  in  them  all  the  Ample  ideas 
that  are  united  in  the  things  themfelves,  is  evi- 
dent, in  that  men  do  rarely  put  into  their  com- 
plex idea  of  any  fubftance;  all  the  fimple  ideas 
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they  do  know  to  exift  in  it.  Becaufe  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  fignification  of  their  names  as 
clear,  and  as  little  cumberfome  as  they  can,  they 
make  their  fpecific  ideas  of  the  forts  of  fubftances,. 
for  the  moft  part,  of  a  few  of  thofe  fimple  ideas 
which  are  to  be  found  in  them :  but  thele  having 
no  original  precedency,  or  right  to  be  put  in,  and 
make  the  fpecific  idea  more  than  others  that  are 
left  out,  it  is  plain,  that  both  thefe  ways  our  i- 
deas  of  fubftances  are  deficient  and  inadequate. 
The  fimple  ideas,  whereof  we  makeour  complex 
ones  of  fubftances,  are  all  of  them  (bating  only  the 
figure  and  bulk  of  fome  forts)  powers,  which  be- 
ing relations  to  other  fubftances,  we  can  never  be 
fure  that  we  know  all  the  powers  that  are  in  any 
one  body,  till  we  have  tried  what  changes  it  is 
fitted  to  give  to,  or  receive  from  other  fubftances, 
in  their  feveral  ways  of  application  :  which  being 
impoffible  to  be  tried  upon  any  one  body,  much 
lefs  upon  all,  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  have  ade- 
quate ideas  of  any  fubftance,  made  up  of  a  collec- 
tion of  all  its  properties. 

$  9.  Whofoever  firft  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that 
fort  of  fubftance  we  denote  by  the  word  gold,  could 
not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and  figure  he  obferved 
m  that  lump,  to  depend  on  its  real  effence  or  in- 
ternal conftitution.  Therefore  thofe  never  went 
into  his  idea  of  that  fpeciesof  body,  but  its  pe- 
culiar colour,  perhaps,  and  weight,  were  the  firft- 
he  abftradted  from  it,  to  make  the  complex  idea 
of  that  fpecies.  Which  both  are  but  powers;  the 
one  to  affett  our  eyes  after  fuch  a  manner,  and  to 
produce  in  us  that  idea  we  call  yellow;  and  the 
other  to  force  upwards  any  other  body  of  equal 
bulk,  they  being  put  into  a  pair  of  equal  fcales,  one  a-, 
gaunt  another.    Another,  perhaps,  added  to  thefe, 
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the ideas  of  fufibility  and  fixednefs,  two  other 
pailive  powers,  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  fie 
■upon  it  •,  another,  its  duclility  and  folubility  in 
aqua  regia  ;  two  other  powers,  relating  to  the  o- 
peration  of  other  bodies,  in  changing  its  outward 
figure  or  feparation  of  it  into  inienfible  parts. 
Theie,  or  part  of  thefe,  put  together,  ufuaily 
make  the  complex  idea  in  mens  minds,  of  that 
fort  of  body  we  call  gold. 

§  10.  But  no  one,  who  hath  considered  the 
properties  of  bodies  in  general,  or  this  fort  in  par- 
ticular, can  doubt,  that  this,  called  gold,  has  in- 
finite other  properties,  not  contained  in  that  com- 
plex idea.  Some,  who  have  examined  this  ipecies 
more  accurately,  could,  I  believe,  enumerate  ten 
times  as  many  properties  in  gold,  all  of  them  as  in- 
feparable  from  its  internal  conftitution,  as  its  co- 
Jour  or  weight  :  and,  it  is  probable,  if  any  one 
knew  all  the  properties  that  are  ly  divers  men 
known  of  this  metal,  there  would  be  an  hundred 
times  as  many  ideas  go  to  the  complex  idea  of 
gold,  as  any  one  man  yet  has  in  his  •,  and  yet,  per- 
haps, that  not  be  the  thoufandth  part  cf  what  is  to 
be  difcovered  in  it.  The  changes  which  that  one 
body  is  apt  to  receive,  and  make  in  ether  bodies, 
upon  a  due  application,  exceeding  far,  not  only 
what  we  know,  but  what  we  are  apt  to  imagine. 
"Which  will  not  appear  fo  much  a  paradox  to  any 
ene,  who  will  but  confider  how  far  men  are  vet 
from  knowing  all  the  properties  cf  that  one,  no 
verv  compound  figure,  a  triat:gle,  though  it  be1 
no  fmall  number,  that  are  already  by  mathemati- 
cians difcovered  of  it. 

§  ii.  So  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
flances  are  imperfect  and  inadequate.  "Which' 
would  be  fo  alfo  in  mathematical  figures,  if  we. 
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were  to  have  our  complex  ideas  of  them,  only  by 
collecting  their  properties  in  reference  to  other 
figures.  How  uncertain  and  imperfect  would  our 
ideas  be  of  an  ellipfis,  if  we  had  no  other  idea  of 
it,  but  fome  few  cf  its  properties  ?  Whereas  ha- 
ving in  our  plain  idea,  the  whole  eflence  of  that 
figure,  we  from  thence  difcover  thofe  properties, 
and  demonftratively  fee  how  they  flow,  and  are 
infeparable  from  it. 

§  12.  Thus  the  mind  has  three  forts  of  ab- 
{tract  ideas,  or  nominal  enences  : 

Fir/},  Simple  ideas,  which  are  cxi-u^a,  or  co- 
pies ,  but  yet  certainly  adequate.  Becaufe  being 
intended  to  exprefs  nothing  but  the  power  in 
things  to  produce  in  the  mind  fuch  a  fenfation, 
that  fenfation,  when  it  is  produced,  cannot  but 
be  the  effect  of  that  power.  So  the  paper  I  write 
on,  having  the  power,  in  the  light,  (I  fpeak  ac- 
cording to  the  common  notion  of  light),  to  pro- 
duce in  me  the  fenfation  which  I  call  white,  it 
cannot  but  be  the  effect  of  fuch  a  power,  in  fome- 
thing  without  the  mind,  fmce  the  mind  has  not 
the  power  to  produce  any  fuch  idea  in  itfelf,  and 
being  made  for  nothing  elfe  but  the  effect  of  fuch 
a  power  ;  that  fimple  idea  is  real  and  adequate  : 
the  fenfation  of  white,  in  my  mind,  being  the 
effect  of  that  power,  which  is  in  the  paper  to  pro- 
duce it,  is  perfectly  adequate  to  that  power  ;  or 
elfe  that  power  would  produce  a  different  idea.    • 

§  13.  Secondly,  The  complex  ideas  of  fub- 
ftances  are  eclypes,  copies  too;  but  not  perfect 
ones,  not  adequate :  which  is  very  evident  to  the 
mind,  in  that  it  plainly  perceives,  that  whatever 
collection  of  fimple  ideas  it  makes  of  any  fubftance 
that  exifls,  it  cannot  be  fure  that  it  exactly  an- 
fwers  all  that  are  in  that  fubftance  i  knee  noi 
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having  tried  all  the  operations  of  all  other  fub- 
ftances upon  it,  and  found  all  the  alterations  it 
would  receive  from,  or  caufe  in  other  fubftances, 
it  cannot  have  an  exact  adequate  collection  of  all 
its  active  and  paffive  capacities ;  and  fo  not  have 
an  adequate  complex  idea  of  the  powers  of  any 
fubftance  exifting,  and  its  relations,  which  is  that 
fort  of  complex  idea  of  fubftances  we  have.  And, 
after  all,  if  we  would  have,  and  actually  had,  in 
our  complex  idea,  an  exact  collection  of  all  the 
fecondary  qualities,  or  powers  of  any  fubftance, 
we  fhould  not  yet  thereby  have  an  idea  of  the  ef- 
fence  of  that  thing.  For  fmce  the  powers  or  qua- 
lities, that  are  obfervable  by  us,  are  not  the  real  ef- 
fence  of  that  fubftance,  but  depend  on  it,  and  flow 
from  it,  any  collection  whatfoever  of  thefe  qua- 
lities cannot  be  the  real  effence  of  that  thing. 
Whereby  it  is  plain,  that  our  ideas  of  fubftances 
are  not  adequate ;  are  not  what  the  mind  intends 
them  to  be.  Betides,  a  man  has  no  idea  of  fub- 
ftance in  general,  nor  knows  what  fubftance  is  in 
itfelf. 

§  14.  Tk.'ra'Iv,  Complex  ideas  of  modes  and 
relations,  are  originals,  and  archetypes  ;  are  not 
copies,  nor  made  after  the  pattern  of  any  real  tx- 
iftence,  to  which  the  mind  intends  them  to  be 
conformable,  and  exactly  to  anfwer.  Thefe  be- 
ing fuch  collections  of  limple  ideas,  that  the  mind 
itfelf  puts  together,  and  fuch  collections,  that 
each  of  them  contains  in  it  precifely  all  that  the 
mind  intends  that  it  fhould,  they  are  archetypes  and 
eilences  of  modes  that  may  exift ;  and  fo  are  de- 
iigned  only  for,  and  belong  only  to  fuch  modes, 
as,  when  they  do  exift,  have  an  exact  conformi- 
ty with  thofe  complex  ideas.  The  ideas  there- 
fore of  medes  and  ;  clarions  cannot  but  be  ade- 
quate. 
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C  H  A  P.     XXXII. 

Of  true  and  false  Ideas. 

§  I.  Truth  and  falfehood properly  belong  to  propor- 
tions. §  2.  Metaphyseal  truth  contains  a  tacit 
proportion.  §  3.  No  idea  as  an  appearance  in  the 
mind,  true  or  falfe.  §  4.  Ideas,  referred  to  any 
thing,  may  be  true  or  falfe.  §  5.  Other  mens  i- 
deas,  real  exijlence,  and  fuppefed  real  effences,  are 
what  men  ufually  refer  their  ideas  to.  §  6 — 8.  The 
caufe  of  fuch  references.      §  9.   Simple  ideas  may  be 

falfe,  in  reference  to  others  of  the  fame  name,  but 
are  leaf  liable  to  be  fo.  §10.  Ideas  of  mixed 
jnodes  mojl  liable  to  be  falfe  in  this  fenfe.  §  1 1.  Or 
at  leaf  to  be  thought  falfe.  §  12.  And  ivhy. 
§13.  As  referred  to  real  ex  fences,  none  of  our 
ideas  can  be  falfe,  but  thofe  cffubflances.  \  14 — 15. 
Fir/2,  fimple  ideas,  in  this  fenfe,  not  falfe,  and 
why.  §  16.  Though  one  man's  ideas  of  blue  Jljould 
be  different  from  another  s.  §  17.  Secondly,  Modes 
not  falfe.  §  1 8.  Thirdly,  Id-: as  of  fubjlances, 
•when  falfe.      §    1 9.    Truth   or  falfehood   always 

fuppofes  affirmation  or  negation.  §  20.  Ideas,  in 
themfelvcs,  neither  true  nor  falfe.     §21.   But  ar* 

falfe  ;  Firf,  When  judged  agreeable  to  another 
mail  s  idea,  without  being  fo.  §  2  2.  Secondly, 
When  judged  to  agree  to  real  exijlence,  when  they 
do  not.  §  23.  Thirdly,  When  judged  adequate, 
without  being  fo.  §24.  Fourthly,  When  judged 
to  reprefent  the  real  effence.  §25.  Ideas,  when 
.  falfe.  j  26.  More  properly  to  be  called  right  or 
wrong. 
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§  I.  'XHough  truth  and  falfehood  belong,  in 
X  propriety  of  fpeech,  only  to  propofi- 
tions  •,  yet  ideas  are  oftentimes  termed  true  or 
falfe,  (as  what  words  are  there  that  are  not  ufed 
with  great  latitude,  and  with  fome  deviation  from 
their  ftrict  and  proper  fignifications?)  Though,  I 
think,  that  when  ideas  themfelves  are  termed  true 
or  falfe,  there  is  ftill  fome  fecret  or  tacit  propofi- 
tion,  which  is  the  foundation  of  that  denomina- 
tion :  as  we  fliall  fee,  if  we  examine  the  particular 
occafions,  wherein  they  come  to  be  called  true  or 
falfe.  In  all  which,  we  fhall  find  fome  kind  of 
affirmation  or  negation,  which  is  the  reafon  of 
that  denomination.  For  our  ideas,  being  nothing 
but  bare  appearances  or  perceptions  in  our  minds, 
cannot  properly  and  fimply  in  themfelves  be  faid 
to  be  true  or  falfe,  no  more  than  a  fingle  name  of 
any  thing  can  be  faid  to  be  true  or  falfe. 

§  2.  Indeed,  both  ideas  and  words  maybe  faid 
to  be  true  in  a  metaphyfical  fenfe  of  the  word 
truth,  as  all  other  things  that  any  way  exift,  are 
faid  to  be  true ;  i.  e.  really  to  be  fuch  as  they  ex- 
ift. Though  in  things  called  true,  even  in  that 
fenfe,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  fecret  reference  to  our 
ideas,  looked  upon  as  the  ftandards  of  that  truth, 
which  amounts  to  a  mental  propofition,  though 
it  be  ufually  not  taken  notice  of. 

§  3.  But  it  is  not  in  that  metaphyfical  fenfe  of 
truth  which  we  inquire  here,  when  we  examine, 
whether  our  ideas  are  capable  of  being  true  or 
falfe;  but  in  the  more  ordinary  acceptation  of 
thofe  words  :  and  fo  I  fay,  that  the  ideas  in  our 
minds,  being  only  fo  many  perceptions,  or  ap- 
pearances there,  none  of  them  are  falfe.  The 
idea  of  a  centaur  having  no  more  falfehood  in  it, 
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when  it  appears  in  our  minds,  than  the  name  cen- 
taur has  falfehood  in  it,  when  it  is  pronounced  by 
our  mouths,  or  written  on  paper.  For  truth  or 
falfehood,  lying  always  in  fome  affirmation  or  ne- 
gation, mental  or  verbal,  our  ideas  are  not  ca- 
pable, any  of  them,  of  being  falfe,  till  the  mind 
paffes  fome  judgment  on  them  ,  that  is,  affirms 
ordenies  fomething  of  them. 

§  4.  Whenever  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas 
to  any  thing  extraneous  to  them,  they  are  then 
capable  to  be  called  true  or  falfe.  Becaufe  the 
mind,  in  fuch  a  reference,  makes  a  tacit  fuppofi- 
tion  of  their  conformity  to  that  thing:  which  fup- 
pofition,  as  it  happens  to  be  true  or  falfe  ;  fo  the 
ideas  themfelves  come  to  be  denominated.  The 
moft  ufual  cafes  wherein  this  happens,  are  theie 
following  : 

§  5.  Firjl,  When  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea 
it  has,  conformable  to  that  in  other  mens  minds, 
called  by  the  fame  common  name  ;  v.  g.  when  the 
mini!  intends  or  judges  its  ideas  of  jujlice,  tempe- 
rance, religion,  to  be  the  fame  with  what  other 
men  give  thofe  names  to. 

Secondly,  When  the  mind  fuppofes  any  idea  it 
has  in  itfelf,  to  be  conformable  to  fome  real  ex- 
igence. Thus  the  two  ideas,  of  a  man,  and  a 
centaur,  fuppofed  to  be  the  ideas  of  real  fub- 
flances,  are  the  one  true,  and  the  other  falfe  ;  the 
one  having  a  conformity  to  what  has  really  exist- 
ed,  the  other  not. 

Thirdly,  When  the  mind  refers  any  of  its  ideas 
to  that  real  constitution,  and  ©fieuce  of  any  thing, 
whereon  all  its  properties  depend:  and  thus  the 
created  part,  if  not  ali  our  ideas  of  fubftances, 
are  falfe. 

S  6.  Thefe  fuppofitions  the  mind  is  vsry  apt 

Vol.  II.  S 
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tacitly  to  make  concerning  its  own  ideas.  But  yet 
if  we  will  examine  it,  we  ihall  find  it  is  chiefly,  if 
not  only,  concerning  its  abflracl:  complex  ideas. 
For  the  natural  tendency  of  the  mind  being  to- 
wards knowledge  ;  and  finding,  that,  ifitfhould 
proceed  by,  and  dwell  upon  only  particular  things, 
its  progrefs  would  be  very  flow,  and  its  work  end- 
lefs:  therefore  to  fhorten  its  way  to  knowledge, 
and  make  each  perception  more  comprehen- 
five,  the  firft  thing  it  does,  as  the  foundation  of 
the  eafier  enlarging  its  knowledge,  either  by  con- 
templation of  the  things  themfelves  that  it  would 
know,  or  conference  with  others  about  them,  is 
to  bind  them  into  bundles,  and  rank  them  fo 
into  forts,  that  what  knowledge  it  gets  of  any 
of  them,  it  may  thereby  with  aflurance  extend  to 
all  of  that  fort;  and  fo  advance  by  larger  fteps  in 
that,  which  is  its  great  bufmefs,  knowledge.  This, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn,  is  the  reafon  why  we 
collecl:  things  under  comprehenfive  ideas,  with 
names  annexed  to  them,  into  genera  and  fpeciesy 
i.  e.  into  kinds  and  forts. 

§  7.  If  therefore  we  will  warily  attend  to  the 
motions  of  the  mind,  and  obferve  what  courfe  it 
ufually  takes  in  its  way  to  knowledge,  we  (hall,  I 
think,  find,  that  the  mind  having  got  an  idea, 
which  it  thinks  it  may  have  ufe  of,  either  in  con- 
templation or  difcourfe,  the  firft  thing  it  does,  is 
to  abftracl  it,  and  then  get  a  name  to  it-,  and  fo 
lay  it  up  in  its  ftorehoufe,  the  memory,  as  con- 
taining the  effence  of  a  fort  of  things,  of  which 
that  name  is  always  to  be  the  mark.  Hence  it  is, 
that  we  may  often  obferve,  that  when  any  one 
fees  a  new  thing  of  a  kind  that  he  knows  not,  he 
prefently  afks  what  it  is,  meaning  by  that  inquiry, 
nothing  but  the  name.     As  if  the  name  carried 
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with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  fpecies,  or  the  effence 
of  it,  whereof  it  is  indeed  ufed  as  the  mark,  and 
is  generally  fuppofed  annexed  to  it. 

§  8.  But  this  abftraet.  idea  being  fomething  in 
the  mind  between  the  thing  that  exifts,  and  the 
name  that  is  given  to  it ;  it  is  in  our  ideas  that 
both  the  rightnefs  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  pro- 
priety or  intelligiblenefs  of  our  fpeaking,  confifts.. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  men  are  fo  forward  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  abftraet  ideas  they  have  in  their 
minds,  are  fuch  as  agree  to  the  things  exifting  with- 
out them,  to  which  they  are  referred,  and  are  the 
fame  alfo,  to  which  the  names  they  give  them,  do, 
by  the  ufe  and  propriety  of  that  language,  belong. 
For  without  this  double  conformity  of  their  ideas, 
they  find  they  fhould  both  think  amifs  of  things 
in  themfelves,  and  talk  of  them  unintelligibly  to 
others. 

§  9.  FirJ}  then,  I  fay,  that  when  the  truth  of 
our  ideas  is  judged  of  by  the  conformity  they 
have  to  the  ideas  which  other  men  have,  and  com- 
monly fignify  by  the  fame  name,  they  maybe  any 
of  them  falfe.  But  yet  fimple  ideas  are  leaft  of  ail 
liable  to  be  fo  miftaken :  becaufe  a  man,  by  his 
fenfes,  and  every  day's  obfervation,  may  eafiiy  fa- 
tisfy  himfelf  what  the  fimple  ideas  are,  which  their 
feveral  names  that  are  in  common  ufe  ftand  for, 
they  being  but  few  in  number,  and  fuch,  as  if 
he  doubts  or  miftakes  in,  he  may  eafiiy  rectify  by 
the  objects  they  are  to  be  found  in.  Therefore 
it  is  feldom  that  any  one  miftakes  in  his  names 
of  fimple  ideas;  or  applies  the  name  red,  to  the 
idea  of  green ;  or  the  mmefu-eet,  to  the  idea  tit- 
ter :  much  lefs  are  men  apt  to  confound  the  names 
of  ideas,  belonging  to  different  fenfes;  and  call  a 
colour,  by  the  name  of  a  t.ijle,  &c.  Whereby  it 
S  2 
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is  evident,  that  the  fimple  ideas  they  call  by  any 
name,  are  commonly  the  fame  that  others  have 
and  mean,  when  they  ufe  the  fame  names. 

§  ic.  Complex  ideas  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  falfe  in  this  refpeel  ;  and  the  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  much  more  than  thofe  of  fub- 
ftances:  becaufe  in  fubftances,  (efpecially  thofe 
which  the  common  and  unborrowed  names  of  any 
language  are  applied  to),  fome  remarkable  fenfible 
qualities,  ferving  ordinarily  to  diftinguifh  one  fort 
irom  another,  eafily  preferve  thofe,  who  take  any 
care  in  the  ufe  of  their  words,  from  applying  them 
to  forts  of  fubftances  to  which  they  do  not  at  all 
belong.  But  in  mixed  modes,  we  are  much  more 
uncertain,  it  being  not  fo  eafy  to  determine  of  le- 
veral  actions,  whether  they  are  to  be  called  ;'z//?/Vf, 
or  cruelty;  liberality^  or  prodigality.  And  fo  in 
referring  our  ideas  to  thofe  of  other  men,  called 
by  the  fame  names,  ours  may  be  falfe;  and  the 
idea  in  our  minds,  which  we  exprefs  by  the  word 
i/ifriee,  may  perhaps  be  that  which  ought  to  have 
another  name. 

§11.  But  whether  or  no  our  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  are  more  liable  than  any  fort,  to  be  differ- 
ent from  thofe  of  other  men,  which  are  marked 
by  the  fame  names;  this,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that 
this  fort  cf  falfehood  is  much  more  familiarly  at- 
tributed to  our  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  than  to  any 
other.  When  a  man  is  thought  to  have  a  falfe 
idea  oi  jujlice,  ox  gratitude,  or  glory,  it  is  for  no 
other  reafon,  but  that  his  agrees  not  with  the 
ideas  which  each  of  thofe  names  are  the  figns  of 
in  ether  men. 

§  12.  The  reafon  whereof  feems  to  me  to  be 
this,  that  the  abftra£t  ideas  of  mixect  modes,  be- 
ing mens  voluntary  combinations  of  fuch  a  precife 
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collection  of  fimple  ideas;  and  fo  the  efTence  of 
each  fpecies  being  made  by  men  alone,  whereof 
we  have  no  other  fenfible  ftandard  exifting  any- 
where, but  the  name  itfelf,  or  the  definition  of 
that  name ;  we  have  nothing  elfe  to  refer  thefe 
our  ideas  of  mixed  modes  to,  as  a  ftandard,  to 
which  we  would  conform  them,  but  the  ideas  of 
thofe,  who  are  thought  to  ufe  thofe  names  in 
their  moft  proper  fignifications ;  and  fo,  as  our 
ideas  conform,  or  differ  from  them,  they  pafs  for 
true  or  falfe.  And  thus  much  concerning  the 
truth  and  falfehood  of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to 
their  names. 

§  13.  Secondly,  As  to  the  truth  and  falfehood 
of  our  ideas,  in  reference  to  the  real  exiftence  or, 
things,  when  that  is  made  the  ftandard  of  their 
truth,  none  of  them  can  be  termed  falfe,  but  only 
our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances. 

§  14.  Firjiy  Our  fimple  ideas  being  barely  fuch 
perceptions  as  God  has  fitted  us  to  receive,  and 
given  power  to  external  objects  to  produce  in  us 
by  eftablifhed  laws,  and  ways,  fuitable  to  his 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  though  incomprehenfible 
to  us,  their  truth  confifts  in  nothing  elfe  but  in 
fuch  appearances  as  are  produced  in  us,  and  mult 
be  fuitable  to  thofe  powers  he  has  placed  in  exter- 
nal objects,  or  elfe  they  could  not  be  produced  in 
us  ;  and  thus  anfwering  thofe  powers,  they  are 
what  they  mould  be,  true  ideas.  Nor  do  they 
become  liable  to  any  imputation  of  falfehood,  if 
the  mind  (as  in  molt  men  I  believe  it  does)  judges 
thefe  ideas  to  be  in  the  things  themfelves.  For 
God,  in  his  wifdom,  having  fet  them  as  marks 
of  diftindtion  in  things,  whereby  we  maybe  able 
to  difcern  one  thing  from  another,  and  fo  chule 
any  of  them  for  our  ufes,  as  v/e  have  occafion,  it 
S  3 
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alters  not  the  nature  of  our  fimple  idea,  whether 
we  think,  that  the  idea  of  blue  be  in  the  violet  it- 
felf,  or  in  our  mind  only;  and  only  the  power  of 
producing  it  by  the  texture  of  its  parts,  reflecting 
the  particles  of  light,  after  a  certain  manner,  to 
be  in  the  violet  itfelf.  For  that  texture  in  the 
objects,  by  a  regular  and  eonftant  operation,  pro- 
ducing the  fame  idea  of  blue  in  us,  it  ferves  us 
td  diftinguifh,  by  our  eyes,  that  from  any  other 
thing,  whether  that  diftinguifhing  mark,  as  it  is 
really  in  the  violet,  be  only  a  peculiar  texture  of 
parts,  or  elfe  that  very  colour,  the  idea  whereof, 
which  is  in  us,  is  the  exact  refemblance.  And  it 
is  equally  from  that  appearance  to  be  denomina- 
ted blue,  whether  it  be  that  real  colour,  or  only  a 
peculiar  texture  in  it,  that  caufes  in  us  that  idea  : 
iince  the  name  blue  notes  properly  nothing  but 
that  mark  of  diftinclion  that  is  in  a  violet,  difcer- 
nible  only  by  our  eyes,  whatever  it  confifts  in, 
that  being  beyond  our  capacities  diftinctly  to 
know,  and  perhaps  would  be  of  lefs  ufe  to  us, 
if  we  had  faculties  to  difcern  it. 

§  15.  Neither  would  it  carry  any  imputation  of 
falfehcod  to  our  fimple  ideas,  if  by  the  different 
structure  of  our  organs,  it  were  To  ordered,  that 
the  fame  object  mould  produce  in  feveral  mens 
minds  different  ideas  at  the  fame  time  ;  v.  g.  if 
the  idea  that  a  violet  produced  in  one  man's  mind 
by  his  eyes,  were  the  fame  that  a  marigold  pro- 
duced in  another  man's,  and  vice  verfa.  For  fince 
this  could  never  be  known;  becaufe  one  man's 
mind  could  not  pafs  into  another  man's  body, 
to  perceive  what  appearances  were  produced 
by  thofe  organs  ;  neither  the  ideas  hereby,  nor 
the  names,  would  be  at  all  confounded,  or  any 
t.ilfehood  be  in  either.     For  all  things  that  had  the 
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texture  of  a  violet,  producing  conilantly  the  idea 
that  he  called  blue;  and  thofe  which  had  the 
textuie  of  a  marigold,  producing  conftantly  the 
idea  which  he  as  conftantly  called  yellow,  what- 
ever thofe  appearances  were  hi  his  mind,  he  would 
be  able  as  regularly  to  diftinguifh  things  for  his 
ufe  by  thofe  appearances,  and  underftand  and  f?g- 
nify  thofe  diftin&ions,  marked  by  the  names  blue 
and  yellow,  as  if  the  appearances,  or  ideas  in  his 
mind,  received  from  thofe  two  flowers,  were  ex- 
actly the  fame  with  the  ideas  in  other  mens  minds. 
I  am  neverthelefs  very  apt  to  think,  that  the  fen- 
fible  ideas  produced  by  any  objeel  in  different 
mens  minds,  are  moft  commonly  very  near  and 
undifcernibly  alike.  For  which  opinion,  I  think, 
there  might  be  many  reafons  offered  :  but  that  be- 
ing befides  my  prefent  bufinefs,  I  fhall  not  trou- 
ble my  reader  with  them;  but  only  mind  him, 
that  the  contrary  fuppofition,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
is  of  little  ufe,  either  for  the  improvement  of  our 
knowledge,  or  conveniency  of  life  ;  and  fo  we 
need  not  trouble  ourfelves  to  examine  it. 

§  16.  From  what  has  been  faid  concerning  our 
fimple  ideas,  I  think  it  evident,  that  our  fimple 
ideas  can  none  of  them  be  falfe,  in  refpecl:  of 
things  exifting  without  us.  For  the  truth  of  thefe 
appearances,  or  perceptions  in  our  minds,  confid- 
ing, as  has  been  faid,  only  in  their  being  anfwer- 
able  to  the  powers  in  external  objects,  to  produce 
by  our  fenfes  fuch  appearances  in  us,  and  each  of 
them  being  in  the  mind,  fuch  as  it  is,  fuitable  to 
the  power  that  produced  it,  and  which  alone  it 
reprefents,  it  cannot  upon  that  account,  cr  as  re- 
ferred to  fuch  a  pattern,  be  falfe.  Blue  and  yel- 
low, bitter  or  fwect,  can  never  be  falfe  ideas,  thefc 
perceptions  in  the  mind  are  juft  fuch  as  they  are 
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there,  anfwering  the  powers  appointed  by  God 
to  produce  them*,  and  fo  are  truly  what  they  are, 
and  are  intended  to  be.  Indeed  the  names  may  be 
mifapplied  ;  but  that,  in  this  refpect,  makes  no 
falfehood  in  the  ideas  -,  as  if  a  man  ignorant  in  the 
Engliih  tongue,  mould  call  purple,  fcarlet. 

§17.  Secondly,  Neither  can  our  complex  ideas 
of  modes,  in  reference  to  the  eflence  of  any  thing 
really  exifting,  be  falfe.  Becaufe  whatever  com- 
plex idea  I  have  of  any  mode,  it  hath  no  reference 
to  any  pattern  exifting,  and  made  by  nature :  it 
is  not  fuppofed  to  contain  in  it  any  other  ideas 
than  what  it  hath  ;  nor  to  reprefent  any  thing, 
but  fuch  a  complication  of  ideas  as  it  does.  Thus 
when  I  have  the  idea  of  fuch  an  action  of  a  man, 
who  forbears  to  afford  himfelf  fuch  meat,  drink, 
and  clothing,  and  other  conveniencies  of  life,  as 
his  riches  and  eftate  will  be  fufficient  to  fupply, 
and  his  ftation  requires,  I  have  no  falfe  idea  but 
fuch  an  one  as  reprefents  an  action,  either  as  I  find 
or  imagine  it \  and  fo  is  capable  of  neither  truth 
nor  falfehood.  But  when  I  give  the  name  fruga- 
lity, or  virtue,  to  this  action,  then  it  may  be  call- 
ed a  falfe  idea,  if  thereby  it  be  fuppofed  to  agree 
with  that  idea,  to  which,  in  propriety  of  fpeech, 
the  name  of  frugality  doth  belong  ;  or  to  be  con- 
formable to  that  law,  which  is  the  ftandard  of 
virtue  and  vice. 

§  1 8.  Thirdly,  Our  complex  ideas  of  fubftances, 
being  all  referred  to  patterns  in  things  themfelves, 
may  be  falfe.  That  they  are  all  falfe,  when  look- 
ed upon  as  the  reprefentations  of  the  unknown 
eifences  of  things,  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs 
nothing  to  be  faid  of  it.  I  mail  therefore  pafs  o- 
ver  that  chimerical  fuppofition,  and  confider  them 
as  collections  of  fimple  ideas  in  the  mind,  taken 
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from  combinations  of  fimple  ideas  exifting  toge- 
ther conftantly  in  things,  of  which  patterns  they 
are  the  fuppofed  copies :  and  in  this  reference  to 
them,  to  the  exiftence  of  things,  they  are  fa!fe 
ideas.  1.  When  they  put  together  fimple  ideas, 
which  in  the  real  exiftence  of  things  have  no  u- 
nion;  as  when  to  the  fhape  and  fize  that  exift  to- 
gether in  a  horfe,  is  joined,  in  the  fame  complex 
idea,  the  power  of  barking  like  a  dog  :  which 
three  ideas,  however  put  together  into  one  in  the 
mind,  were  never  united  in  nature;  and  this 
therefore  may  be  called  a  falfe  idea  of  an  horfe. 
2.  Ideas  of  fubftances  are,  in  this  refpecl,  alfo 
falfe,  when,  from  any  collection  of  fimple  ideas 
that  do  always  exift  together,  there  is  feparated, 
by  a  direct  negation,  any  other  fimple  idea  which 
is  conftantly  joined  with  them.  Thus,  if  to  ex- 
tenfion,  folidity,  fufibility,  the  peculiar  weigkti- 
nefs,  and  yellow  colour  of  gold,  any  one  join  in 
his  thoughts  the  negation  of  a  greater  degree  of 
fixednefs  than  is  in  lead  or  copper,  he  may  be  faid 
to  have  a  falfe  complex  idea,  as  well  as  when  he 
ioins  to  thofe  other  fimple  ones,  the  idea  of  per- 
fect abfolute  fixednefs.  For  either  way,  the  com- 
plex idea  of  gold,  being  made  up  of  fuch  fimple 
ones  as  have  no  union  in  nature,  may  be  termed 
falfe.  But  if  he  leave  out  of  this  his  complex  i- 
dea,  that  of  fixednefs  quite,  without  either  actu- 
ally joining  to,  or  feparating  of  it  from  the  reft  in 
his  mind,  it  is,  I  think,  to  be  looked  on  as  an 
inadequate  and  imperfect  idea,  rather  than  a  falfe 
one  ;  fince  though  it  contains  not  all  the  fimple 
ideas  that  are  united  in  nature,  yet  it  puts  none 
together  but  what  do  really  exift  together. 

§  19.   Though,  in  compliance   with  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  fpeaking,  I  have  (hewed  in  what  fenfe, 
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and  upon  what  ground  our  ideas  may  be  fome- 
times  called  true  or  falfe ,-  yet  if  we  will  look  a 
little  nearer  into  the  matter  in  all  cafes,  where  any 
idea  is  called  true  or  falfe,  it  is  from  fome  judge- 
ment that  the  mind  makes,  or  is  fuppofed  to  make, 
that  is  true  or  falfe.  For  truth  and  falfehood,  be- 
ing never  without  fome  affirmation  or  negation, 
exprefs  or  tacit,  it  is  not  to  be  found  but  where 
figns  are  joined  and  feparated,  according  to  the  a- 
greement  or  difagreement  of  the  things  they 
(land  for.  The  figns  we  chiefly  ufe,  are  either 
ideas,  or  words,  wherewith  we  make  either  men- 
tal or  verbal  propofitions.  Truth  lies  in  fo  join- 
ing or  feparating  thefe  reprefentatives,  as  the 
things  they  ftand  for  do  in  themfelves  agree  or 
difagree  •,  and  falfehood  in  the  contrary,  as  fhallbe 
more  fully  fhewn  hereafter. 

§  20.  Any  idea  then  which  we  have  in  our 
minds,  whether  conformable  or  not  to  the  exift- 
ence  of  things,  or  to  any  ideas  in  the  minds  of  o- 
ther  men,  cannot  properly  for  this  alone  be  called 
falfe.  For  thefe  reprefentations,  if  they  have  no- 
thing in  them  but  what  is  really  exifting  in 
things  without,  cannot  be  thought  falfe,  being 
exacl  reprefentations  of  fornething:  nor  yet  if  they 
have  any  thing  in  them,  differing  from  the  reali- 
ty of  things,  can  they  properly  be  faid  to  be  falfe 
reprefentations,  or  ideas  of  things  they  do  not 
reprefent.     But  the  miftake  and  falfehood  is, 

$  21.  Firjly  When  the  mind  having  any  idea, 
it  judges  and  concludes  it  the  fame  that  is  in  other 
mens  minds,  fignified  by  the  fame  name;  or  that 
it  is  conformable  to  the  ordinary  received  fignifi- 
cation  or  definition  of  that  word,  when  indeed  it 
is  not:  which  is  the  moft  ufual  miftake  in  mixed 
modes,  though  other  ideas  alio  are  liable  to  it. 
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§  22.  Secondly,  When  it  having  a  complex  idea 
made  up  of  fuch  a  collection  of  fimple  ones,  as 
nature  never  puts  together,  it  judges  it  to  agree 
to  a  fpecies  of  creatures  really  exilting ;  as  when 
it  joins  the  weight  of  tin  to  the  colour,  fufibility, 
and  fixednefs  of  gold. 

§  23.  Thirdly >,  When  in  its  complex  idea  it 
has  united  a  certain  number  of  fimple  ideas  that 
do  really  exift  together  in  fome  fort  of  creatures, 
but  has  alfo  left  out  others  as  much  infeparable, 
it  judges  this  to  be  a  perfect  complete  idea  of  a 
fort  of  things,  which  really  it  is  not ;  v.  g.  having 
joined  the  ideas  of  fubftance,  yellow,  malleable, 
moft  heavy,  and  fufible,  it  takes  that  complex  i- 
dea  to  be  the  complete  idea  of  gold,  when  yet  its 
peculiar  fixednefs  and  folubility  in  aqua  regia,  are 
as  infeparable  from  thofe  other  ideas  or  qualities 
of  that  body,  as  they  are  one  from  another. 

§  24.  Fourthly,  The  mi  flake  is  yet  greater, 
when  I  judge,  that  this  complex  idea  contains  in 
it  the  real  efTence  of  any  body  exifting ;  when  at 
leaft  it  contains  but  fome  few  of  thofe  properties 
which  flow  from  its  real  eiTence  and  conftitution. 
I  fay,  only  fome  few  of  thofe  properties  ;  for  thofe 
properties  confiding  moffcly  in  the  active  and  paf- 
iive  powers  it  has  in  reference  to  other  things, 
all  that  are  vulgarly  known  of  any  one  body,  and 
of  which  the  complex  idea  of  that  kind  of  things 
is  ufually  made,  are  but  a  very  few,  in  compari- 
fon  of  what  a  man,  that  has  feveral  ways  tried 
and  examined  it,  knows  of  that  one  fort  of  things : 
and  all  that  the  moft  expert  man  knows,  are  but 
few,  in  comparifon  of  what  are  really  in  that  bo- 
dy, and  depend  on  its  internal  or  effential  confti- 
tution.  The  eflence  of  a  triangle  lies  in  a  very 
little  compafs,  confiits  in  a  very  few  ideas  j  three 
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lines,  including  a  fpace,  make  up  that  effence  : 
but  the  properties  that  How  from  this  effence  are 
more  than  can  be  eafily  known  or  enumerated. 
So  I  imagine  it  is  in  fubftances  :  their  real  effences 
lie  in  a  little  compafs ;  though  the  properties  flow- 
ing from  that  internal  constitution  are  endlefs. 

\  25.  To  conclude  •,  a  man  having  no  notion 
of  any  thing  without  him,  but  by  the  idea  he  has 
of  it  in  his  mind,  (which  idea  he  has  a  power  to 
call  by  what  name  hepleafes),  he  may  indeed  make 
an  idea  neither  anfwering  the  reafon  of  things, 
nor  agreeing  to  the  ideas  commonly  Signified  by 
other  people's  words  ;  but  cannot  make  a  wrong 
or  falfe  idea  of  a  thing  which  is  nootherw  ife  known 
to  him,  but  by  the  idea  he  has  of  it,  v.  g.  when 
I  frame  an  idea  of  the  legs,  arms,  and  body  of  a 
man,  and  join  to  this  a  horfe's  head  and  neck,  I 
do  not  make  a  falfe  idea  of  any  thing  ;  becaufe  it 
represents  nothing  without  me.  But  when  I  call 
it  a  man,  or  Tartar,  and  imagine  it  either  to  repre- 
fent  ibme  real  being  without  me,  or  to  be  the 
fame  idea  that  others  call  by  the  fame  name  ;  in 
either  of  thefe  cafes,  I  may  err.  And  upon  this 
account  it  is  that  it  comes  to  be  termed  a  falfe 
idea ;  though  indeed  the  falfehood  lies  not  in  the 
idea,  but  in  that  tacit  mental  propofition,  where- 
in a  conformity  and  refemblance  is  attributed  to 
it,  which  it  has  not.  But  yet,  if  having  framed 
fuch  an  idea  in  my  mind,  without  thinking  ei- 
ther that  exiilence,  or  the  name  man,  or  Tartar, 
belongs  to  it,  I  will  call  it  man,  or  Tartar,  I  may 
be  juftly  thought  fantaftical  in  the  naming;  but 
not  erroneous  in  my  judgment,  nor  the  idea  any 
way  falfe. 

§  26.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  I  think,  that 
our  ideas,  as  they  are  confidered  by  the  mind,  ei- 
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ther  in  reference  to  the  proper  fignification  of  their 
names,  or  in  reference  to  the  reality  of  things, 
may  very  fitly  be  called  right  or  wrong  ideas,  ac- 
cording as  they  agree  or  difagree  to  thofe  patterns 
to  which  they  are  referred.  Eut  if  any  one  had 
rather  call  them  true  or  falfe,  it  is  fit  he  ufe  a  li- 
berty, which  every  one  has,  to  call  things  by  thofe 
names  he  thinks  beft  j  though,  in  propriety  of 
fpeech,  truth  or  falfehood,  will,  I  think,  fcarce  a- 
gree  to  them,  but  as  they,  fome  way  or  other, 
virtually  contain  in  them  fome  mental  propofition. 
The  ideas  that  are  in  a  man's  mind,  fimply  con- 
fidered,  cannot  be  wrong,  unlefs  complex  ones, 
wherein  inconfiftent  parts  are  jumbled  together. 
All  other  ideas  are  in  themfelves  right  ;  and  the 
knowledge  about  them,  right  and  true  knowledge : 
but  when  we  come  to  refer  them  to  any  thing,  as 
to  their  patterns  and  archetypes,  then  they  are 
capable  of  being  wrong,  as  far  as  they  difagree 
with  fuch  archetypes. 


Vol.  II. 
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CHAP.     XXXIII. 
Of  the  Association  of  Id  e  as. 

§  I.  Something  unreafonahle  in  moji  men.  §  2.  Not 
wholly  from  f elf -love.  §3.  Nor  from  education. 
§  4.  A  degree  of  madnefs.  §  5.  From  a  wrong 
conneBion  of  ideas.  §  6.  'This  connection,  how 
made.  \  7,  8.  Some  antipathies  an  effect  of  it. 
§  9.  A  great  caufe  of  errors.  §  10 — 12.  In- 
fiances.  §  13.  IVhy  time  cures  fome  dif orders  in 
the  mind,  which  reafon  cannot.  §  14 — 16.  Far- 
ther injlances  of  the  ejfcEl  cf  the  affociation  of 
ideas.  §  17.  Its  infuence  on  intellectual  habit  r. 
§  18.  Obfervable  in  different  feels.  §  19.  Con- 
clufion. 

C  1.  r"T>HERE  is  fcarce  any  one  that  does  not 
JL  obferve  fomething  that  feems  odd  to 
him,  and  is  in  itfelf  really  extravagant,  in  the  opi- 
nions, reafonings,  and  attions  of  other  men.  The 
Jeaft  flaw  of  this  kind,  if  at  all  different  from  his 
own,  every  one  is  quick-fighted  enough  to  efpy 
in  another,  and  will,  by  the  authority  of  reafon, 
forwardly  condemn,  though  he  be  guilty  of  much 
greater  unreafonablenefs  in  his  own  tenets  and 
conduct,  which  he  never  perceives,  and  will  very 
hardly,  if  at  all,  be  convinced  of. 

§  2.  This  proceeds  not  wholly  from  felf-love, 
though  that  has  often  a  great  hand  in  it.  Men  of 
fair  minds,  and  not  given  up  to  the  over-weening 
of  fclf-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it;  and  in 
many  cafes  one  with  amazement  hears  the  argu- 
ings,  and  is  aftonifhed  at  the  obitinacy  of  a  worthy 
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man,  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  rea- 
fon,  though  laid  before  him  as  clear  as  day-light, 

§  3.  This  fort  of  unreafonablenefs  is  ufually 
imputed  to  education  and  prejudice,  and  for  the 
moil  part  truly  enough,  though  that  reaches  not 
the  bottom  of  the  difeafe,  nor  {hews  diftincStly  e- 
nough  whence  it  rifes,  or  wherein  it  lies.  Edu- 
cation is  often  rightly  affigned  for  the  caufe,  and 
prejudice  is  a  good  general  name  for  the  thing  it- 
felf  :  but  yet,  I  think,  he  ought  to  look  a  little 
farther,  who  would  trace  this  fort  of  madnefs  to 
the  root  it  fprings  from,  and  fo  explain  it,  as  to 
ihew  whence  this  flaw  has  its  original  in  very  fo- 
ber  and  rational  minds,  and  wherein  it  conftfts. 

§  4.  I  ihall  be  pardoned  for  calling  it  by  fo 
harm  a  name  as  madnefs,  when  it  is  confidered, 
that  oppofition  to  reafon  deferves  that  name,  and 
is  really  madnefs  j  and  there  is  fcarce  a  manfo  free 
from  it,  but  that  if  he  fnculd  always,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  argue  or  do  as  in  fome  cafes  he  conftantly 
does,  would  not  be  thought  fitter  for  bedlam,  than 
civil  converfation.  I  do  not  here  mean  when  he 
is  under  the  power  of  an  unruly  pailion,  but  in 
the  fteady  calm  courfe  of  his  life.  That  which 
will  yet  more  apologize  for  this  harfh  name,  and 
ungrateful  imputation  on  thegreatefl  part  of  man- 
kind, is,  that  inquiring  a  little  by-the-bye  into  the 
nature  of  madnefs  f,  I  found  it  to  fpring  from 
the  very  fame  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  very- 
fame  caufe  we  are  here  fpeaking  of.  This  consi- 
deration of  the  thing  itielf,  at  a  time  when  I 
thought  not  the  leaft  on  the  fubjecl  which  I  am 
now  treating  of,  fuggeited  it  to  me.     And  if  this 

f  Book  ii.   chap.  II.  §  13. 
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be  a  weaknefs  to  which  all  men  are  fo  liable  ;  if 
this  be  a  taint  which  fo  univerfally  infects  man- 
kind, the  greater  care  fhould  be  taken  to  lay  it 
open  under  its  due  name,  thereby  to  excite  the 
greater  care  in  its  prevention  and  cure. 

§  5.  Some  of  our  ideas  have  a  natural  corre- 
fpondence  and  connection  one  with  another  :  it  is 
the  office  and  excellency  of  our  reafon  to  trace 
thefe,  and  hold  them  together  in  that  union  and 
correfpondence  which  is  founded  in  their  peculiar 
beings.  Befides  this,  there  is  another  connection 
of  ideas  wholly  owing  to  chance  or  cuftom  ;  ideas, 
that  in  themfelves  are  not  at  all  of  kin,  come  to 
be  fo  united  in  fome  mens  minds,  that  it  is  very 
hard  to  feparate  them  ;  they  always  keep  in  com- 
pany, and  the  one  no  fooner  at  any  time  comes 
into  the  understanding,  but  its  affbciate  appears 
with  it;  and  if  they  are  more  than  two  which 
are  thus  united,  the  whole  gang,  always  infepa- 
rable,  (hew  themfelves  together. 

§  6.  This  ftrong  combination  of  ideas,  not  al- 
lied by  nature,  the  mind  makes  in  itfelf  either 
voluntarily  or  by  chance :  and  hence  it  comes  in 
different  men  to  be  very  different,  according  to 
their  different  inclinations,  education,  intereils, 
kufc.  Cuitom  fettles  habits  of  thinking  in  the  un- 
derftanding,  as  well  as  of  determining  in  the  will, 
and  of  motions  in  the  body  j  all  which  feem  to  be 
but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  which 
once  fet  a-going,  continue  in  the  fame  fteps  they 
have  been  ufed  to,  which  by  often  treading  are 
worn  into  a  fmooth  path,  and  the  motion  in  it  be- 
comes eafy,  and,  as  it  were,  natural.  As  far  as  we 
can  comprehend  thinking,  thus  ideas  feem  to  be 
produced  in  our  minds  ;  or  if  they  are  not,  this 
may  ferve  to  explain  their  following  one  another 
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in  an  habitual  train,  when  once  they  are  put  into 
that  trad!,  as  well  as  it  does  to  explain  fuch  mo- 
tions of  the  body.  A  mufician  ufed  to  any  tune, 
will  find,  that  let  it  but  once  begin  in  his  head, 
the  ideas  of  the  feveral  notes  of  it  will  follow 
one  another  orderly  in  his  underftanding,  with- 
out any  care  or  attention,  as  regularly  as  his  fin- 
gers move  orderly  over  the  keys  of  the  organ  to 
play  out  the  tune  he  has  begun,  though  his  inat- 
tentive thoughts  beelfewhere  a-wandering.  Whe- 
ther the  natural  caufe  of  thefe  ideas,  as  well  as 
of  that  regular  dancing  of  his  fingers,  be  the  mo- 
tion of  his  animal  fpirits,  I  will  not  determine,  how 
probable  foever,  bythisinftance,  it  appears  to  be  fo: 
but  this  may  help  us  a  little  to  conceive  of  intel- 
lectual habits,  and  of  the  tying  together  of  ideas. 
§  7.  That  there  are  fuch  aflbciations  of  them 
made  by  cuftom  in  the  minds  of  moft  men,  I 
think  no-body  will  queftion,  who  has  well  con- 
fidered  himfelf  or  others ;  ami  to  this,  perhaps, 
might  bejuftly  attributed  moll  of  the  fympathies 
and  antipathies  obfervable  in  men,  which  work 
as  ftrongly,  and  produce  as  regular  effects  as  if 
they  were  natural,  and  are  therefore  called  fo, 
though  they  at  fir  ft  had  no  other  original  but  the 
accidental  connection  of  two  ideas,  which  either 
the  flrength  of  the  firft  impreffion,  or  future  in- 
dulgence fo  united,  that  they  always  afterwards 
kept  company  together  in  that  man's  mind,  as  if 
they  were  but  one  idea.  I  fay,  moft  of  the  anti- 
pathies, I  don^t  fay  all,  for  fome  of  them  are  tru- 
ly natural,  depend  upon  our  original  conftitution, 
and  are  born  with  us  ;  but  a  great  part  of  thofc 
which  are  counted  natural,  would  have  been 
known  to  be  from  unheeded,  though,  perhaps, 
early  imprellions,  or  wanton  fancier  at  firft,  which 
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would  have  been  acknowledged  the  original  of 
them,  if  they  had  been  warily  obferved.  A  grown 
perfon  furfeiting  with  honey,  no  fooner  hears  the 
name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  carries  fick- 
nefs  and  qualms  to  his  Itomach,  and  he  cannot 
bear  the  very  idea  of  it •,  other  ideas  of  dillike,  and 
ficknefs,  and  vomiting,  prefently  accompany  it, 
and  he  is  difturbed ;  but  he  knows  from  whence 
to  date  this  weaknefs,  and  can  tell  how  he  got 
this  indifpofition :  had  this  happened  to  him  by 
an  over-dofe  of  honey,  when  a  child,  all  the  fame 
effects  would  have  followed ;  but  the  caufe  would 
have  been  miftaken,  and  the  antipathy  counted 
natural. 

§  8.  I  mention  this  not  out  of  any  great  necef- 
fity  there  is.  in  this  prefent  argument,  to  diftin- 
guifh  nicely  between  natural  and  acquired  antipa- 
thies, but  I  take  notice  of  it  for  another  purpofe, 
viz.  that  thofe  who  have  children,  or  the  charge 
of  their  education,  would  think  it  worth  their 
•while  diligently  to  watch,  and  carefully  to  prevent 
the  .undue  connection  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
young  people.  This  is  the  time  moft  fufceptible 
of  lafting  impreffions  ;  and  though  thofe  relating 
to  the  health  of  the  body,  are  by  difcreet  people 
minded  and  fenced  againft ;  yet  I  am  apt  to  doubt, 
that  thofe  which  relate  more  peculiarly  to  the 
mind,  and  terminate  in  the  underftanding  or  paf- 
iions,  have  been  much  lefs  heeded  than  the  thing 
deferves)  nay,  thofe  relating  purely  to  the  under- 
ftanding, have,  as  1  fufpecl:,.  been  by  moft  men 
wholly  overlooked. 

§  9.  This  wrong  connection  in  our  minds  of 
ideas  in  themfelves  loofe  and  independent  one 
of  another,  has  fuch  an  influence*  and  is  of  fo 
great  force  to  fet  us  awry  in  our  adtions,  as  well 
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moral  as  natural,  paflions,  reafonings,  and  no- 
tions themfelves,  that  perhaps  there  is  not  any  one 
thing  that  deferves  more  to  be  looked  after. 

§  10.  The  ideas  of  goblins  and  fprigkts,  have 
really  no  more  to  do  with  darknefs  than  light  j 
yet  let  but  a  foolifh  maid  inculcate  thefe  often  on 
the  mind  of  a  child,  andraife  them  there  together, 
poffibly  he  mail  never  be  able  to  feparate  them  a- 
gain  fo  long  as  he  lives  ;  but  darknefs  lhall  ever 
afterwards  bring  with  it  thofe  frightful  ideas,  and 
they  fhall  be  fo  joined,  that  he  can  no  more  bear 
the  one  than  the  other. 

§  11.  A  man  receives  a  fenfible  injury  from 
another,  thinks  on  the  man  and  that  action  over 
and  over,  and  by  ruminating  on  them  ftrongly, 
or  much  in  his  mind,  fo  cements  thofe  two  ideas 
together,  that  he  makes  them  almoft  one;  never 
thinks  on  the  man,  but  the  pain  and  difpleafure 
he  fuffered  comes  into  his  mind  with  it,  fo  that 
he  fcarce  diftinguifhes  them,  but  has  as  much  an 
averfion  for  the  one  as  the  other.  Thus  hatreds 
are  often  begotten  from  flight  and  almoft  innocent 
occafions,  and  quarrels  propagated  and  continu- 
ed in  the  world. 

§  12.  A  man  has  fuffered  pain  or  ficknefs  in 
any  place  ;  he  faw  his  friend  die  in  fuch  a  room  : 
though  thefe  have,  in  nature,  nothing  to  do  one 
with  another,  yet  when  the  idea  of  the  place  oc- 
curs to  his  mind,  it  brings  (the  impreffion  being 
once  made)  that  of  the  pain  and  difpleafure  with 
it  •,  he  confounds  them  in  his  mind,  and  can  as 
little  bear  the  one  as  the  other. 

§  13.  When  this  combination  is  fettled,  and 
while  it  lafts,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  reafon  to 
help  us,  and  relieve  us  from  the  effects  of  it.  Ideas 
in  our  minds,  when  they  are  there,  will  operate 
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acceding  to  their  natures  and  circumftances;  and 
here  we  fee  the  caufe  why  time  cures  certain  af- 
fections, which  reafon,  though  in  the  right,  and 
allowed  to  be  fo,  has  not  power  over,  nor  is  able 
againft  them  to  prevail  with  thofe  who  are  apt  to 
hearken  to  it  in  other  cafes.  The  death  of  a  child, 
that  was  the  daily  delight  of  his  mother's  eyes,  and 
joy  of  her  foul,  rends  from  her  heart  the  whole 
comfort  of  her  life,  and  gives  her  all  the  torment 
imaginable  :  ufe  the  confolations  of  reafon  in  this 
cafe,  and  you  were  as  good  preach  eafe  to  one  on 
the  rack,  and  hope  to  allay,  by  rational  difcour- 
fes,  the  pain  of  his  joints  tearing  afunder :  till 
time  has,  by  difufe,  feparated  the  fenfe  of  thst 
enjoyment  and  its  lofs,  from  the  idea  of  the  chili 
returning  to  her  memory,  all  reprefentations, 
though  never  fo  reafonable,  are  in  vain;  and  there- 
fore fome,  in  whom  the  union  between  thefe  i- 
deas  is  never  diiTolved,  fpend  their  lives  in  mourn- 
ing, and  carry  an  incurable  forrow  to  their  graves. 

§  14.  A  friend  of  mine  knew  one  perfectly 
cured  of  madnefs  by  a  very  harfh  and  offenfive  o- 
peration.  The  gentleman  who  was  thus  recover- 
ed, with  great  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  acknowledge- 
ment, owned  the  cure  all  his  life  after,  as  the 
greateft  obligation  he  could  have  received  ;  but 
whatever  gratitude  and  reafon  fuggefted  to  him, 
he  could  never  bear  the  fight  of  the  operator:  that 
image  brought  back  with  it  the  idea  of  that  agony 
which  he  fuffered  from  his  hands,  which  was  too 
mighty  and  intolerable  for  him  to  endure. 

§  15.  Many  children,  imputing  the  pain  they 
endured  at  fchool  to  their  books  they  were  correct- 
ed for,  fo  join  thofe  ideas  together,  that  a  book 
becomes  their  averfion,  and  they  are  never  recon- 
ciled *o  the  ftudy>  and  ufe  of  them  all  their  lives 
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after ;  and  thus  reading  becomes  a  torment  to 
them,  which  otherwife  poffibly  they  might  have 
made  the  great  pleafure  of  their  lives.  There  are 
rooms  convenient  enough,  that  fome  men  cannot 
ftudy  in,  and  fafhions  of  veffels,  which,  though 
never  fo  clean  and  commodious,  they  cannot 
drink  out  of,  and  that  by  reafon  of  fome  accident- 
al ideas  which  are  annexed  to  them,  and  make 
them  offenftve  ;  and.  who  is  there  that  hath  not 
obferved  fome  man  to  flag  at  the  appearance,  or 
in  the  company  of  fome  certain  perfon,  not  other- 
wife  fuperior  to  him,  but  becaufe  having  once,  on 
fome  occafion,  got  the  afcendant,  the  idea  of  au- 
thority and  diftance  goes  along  with  that  of  the 
perfon  ?  and  he  that  has  been  thus  fubjecled,  is 
not  able  to  feparate  them. 

§  16.  Inftances  of  this  kind  are  fo  plentiful 
every-where,  that  if  I  add  one  more,  it  is  only  for 
the  pleafant  oddnefs  of  it.  It  is  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman, who  having  learned  to  dance,  and  that  to 
great  perfection,  there  happened  to  ftand  an  old 
trunk  in  the  room  where  he  learned.  The  idea  of 
this  remarkable  piece  of  houfehold-ftuff  had  fo 
mixed  itfelf  with  the  turns  and  fteps  of  all  his 
dances,  that  though  in  that  chamber  he  could 
dance  excellently  well,  yet  it  was  only  whilft  that 
trunk  was  there,  nor  could  he  perform  well  in 
any  other  place,  unlefs  that,  or  fome  fuch  other 
trunk,  had  its  due  pofition  in  the  room.  If  this  (lo- 
ry fhall  be  fufpe<Sted  to  be  dreffed  up  with  fome 
comical  circumftances,  a  little  beyond  precife  na- 
ture ;  I  anfwer  for  myfelf,  that  I  had  it  fome 
years  fince  from  a  very  fober  and  worthy  man,  up- 
on his  own  knowledge,  as  I  report  it  j  and  I  dare 
fay,  there  are  very  few  inquifitive  perfons,  who 
read  this,  who  have  not  met  with  accounts,   if 
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not  examples,  of  this  nature,  that  may  parallel, 
or  at  lead  juftify  this. 

§  17.  Intellectual  habits  and  defeats,  this  way 
contra&ed,  are  not  lefs  frequent  and  powerful, 
though  lefs  obferved.  Let  the  ideas  of  being  and 
matter  be  ftrongly  joined  either  by  education  or 
much  thought,  whilft  thefe  are  ftill  combined  in 
the  mind,  what  notions,  what  reafonings,  will 
there  be  about  feparate  fpirits  ?  Letcuftom,  from 
the  very  childhood,  have  joined  figure  and  fhape 
to  the  idea  of  God,  and  what  abfurciities  will  that 
mind  be  liable  to  about  the  Deity  ? 

Let  the  idea  of  infallibility  be  infeparably  joined 
to  any  perfon,  and  thefe  two  conftantly  together 
poffefs  the  mind,  and  then  one  body,  in  two 
places  at  once,  {hall  unexamined  be  fwallowed  for 
a  certain  truth,  by  an  implicit  faith,  whenever 
that  imagined  infallible  perfon  dictates  and  de- 
mands aflent,  without  inquiry. 

\  18.  Some  fuch  wrong  and  unnatural  combi- 
nations of  ideas  will  be  found  to  eilablifh  the  ir- 
reconcileable  oppofition  between  different  feels  of 
philofophy  and  religion  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine 
every  one  of  their  followers  to  impofe  wilfully  on 
himfelf,  and  knowingly  refufe  truth  offered  by 
plain  reafon.  Intereft,  though  it  does  a  great 
ileal  in  the  cafe,  yet  cannot  be  thought  to  work 
whole  focieties  of  men  to  fo  univerfaf  a  perverfe- 
nefs,  as  that  every  one  of  them  to  a  man  fhould 
knowingly  maintain  falfehood  :  fome  at  leaft  muil 
be  allowed  to  do  what  all  pretend  to,  i.  e.  to  pur- 
fue  truth  fmcerelyj  and  therefore  there  muft  be 
fomething  that  blinds  their  understandings,  and 
makes  them  not  fee  the  falfehood  of  wkat  they  en>- 
brace  for  real  truth.  That  which  thus  captivates 
their  reafons,  and  leads  men  of  unceuty  blindfold 
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from  common  fenfe,  will,  when  examined,  be 
found  to  be  what  we  are  fpeaking  of:  fome  inde- 
pendent ideas,  of  no  alliance  to  one  another,  are 
by  education,  cuftom,  and  the  conflant  din  of 
their  party,  fo  coupled  in  their  minds,  that  they 
always  appear  there  together,  and  they  can  no 
more  feparate  them  in  their  thoughts,  than  if  they 
were  but  one  idea,  and  they  operate  as  if  they 
were  fo.  This  gives  fenfe  to  jargon,  demonftra- 
tion  to  abfurdities,  and  confiftency  to  nonfenfe, 
and  is  the  foundation  of  the  greateft,  I  had  al- 
moft  faid,  of  all  the  errors  in  the  world  ;  or  if  it 
does  not  reach  fo  far,  it  is  at  leaft  the  molt  dan- 
gerous one,  fince,  fo  far  as  it  obtains,  it  hinders 
men  from  feeing  and  examining.  When  two 
things,  in  themfelves  disjoined,  appear  to  the  fight 
conftantly  united  ;  if  the  eye  fees  thefe  things  ri- 
veted, which  are  loofe,  where  will  you  begin  to 
rectify  the  miftakes  that  follow  in  two  ideas,  that 
they  have  been  accuftomed  fo  to  join  in  their 
minds,  as  to  fubftitute  one  for  the  other,  and,  as 
I  am  apt  to  think,  often  without  perceiving  it 
themfelves  ?  This,  whillt  they  are  under  the  de- 
ceit of  it,  makes  them  incapable  of  conviction, 
and  they  applaud  themfelves  as  zealous  champions 
for  truth,  when  indeed  they  are  contending  for 
error;  and  the  confufion  of  two  different  ideas, 
which  a  cuftomary  connection  of  them  in  their 
minds  hath  to  them  made  in  effect  but  one,  fills 
their  heads  with  falfe  views,  and  their  reafonings 
with  falfe  confequences. 

§19.  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  ori- 
ginal, forts,  and  extent  of  our  ideas,  with  feveral 
other  confiderations,  about  thefe  (I  know  not 
whether  I  may  fay)  inftruments,  or  materials,  of 
our  knowledge  ;  the  method  I  at  firft  propofed  to 
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myfelf,  would  now  require,  that  I  fhould  imme- 
diately proceed  to  mew,  what  ufe  the  underftand- 
ing  makes  of  them,  and  what  knowledge  we  have 
by  them.  This  was  that  which,  in  the  firft  ge- 
neral view  I  had  of  this  fubjecl:,  was  all  that  I 
thought  I  fhould  have  to  do  :  but,  upon  a  nearer 
approach,  I  find,  that  there  is  fo  clofe  a  connec- 
tion between  ide  as  and  words;  and  our  abftra£t 
ideas,  and  general  words,  have  fo  conftant  a  rela- 
tion one  to  another,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fpeak 
clearly  and  diftin£Uy  of  our  knowledge,  which  all 
confifts  in  propofitions,  without  considering,  firft, 
the  nature,  ufe,  and  Signification  of  languages 
which  therefore  muft  be  the  bufinefs  of  the  next 
book. 
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BOOK     III. 
Of      Words. 

CHAP     I. 

Of  Wo  rds,   or  Language  in  general. 

§  I.  Man  fitted  to  form  articulate  founds.  §  2.  To 
male  themfigns  of  ideas.  §  3,  4.  To  male  gene- 
ral figns.  \  5.  Words  ultimately  derived  from 
Juch  asftgnif  fenfible  ideas.      \  6.   Dijlribution. 

§  1.  S~^{  OD  having  defigned  man  for  a  foci- 
I  -»•  able  creature,  made  him  not  only  with 
^— *■  an  inclination,  and  under  a  neceffity 
to  have  fellowship  with  thofe  of  his  own  kind  ; 
but  furniihed  him  alfo  with  language,  which  was 
to  be  the  great  inftrument,  and  common  tie  of  fo- 
ci'.-ry.  Man  therefore  had  by  nature  his  organs 
fo  fafhioned,  as  to  be  fit  to  frame  articulate  founds, 
which  we  call  words.  But  this  was  not  enough 
to  produce  language;  for  parrots,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  birds,  will  be  taught  to  make  articulate 
founds  diftinct  enough,  which  yet,  by  no  means, 
are  capable  of  language. 

§  1.  Bcfides  articulate  founds  therefore,  it  was 
farther  necefiary,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  ufe 
thefe  founds  as  figns  of  internal  conceptions;  and 
to  make  them  ftand  as  marks  for  the  ideas  within 
his   own   mind,   whereby    they  might  be    made 
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known  to  others,  and  the  thoughts  of  mens  minds 
be  conveyed  from  one  to  another. 

§  3.  But  neither  was  this  fufficient  to  make 
words  fo  ufeful  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  not  e- 
nough  for  the  perfection  of  language,  that  founds 
can  be  made  figns  of  ideas,  unlefs  thofe  figns  can 
be  fo  made  ufe  of,  as  to  comprehend  feveral  par- 
ticular things  :  for  the  multiplication  of  words 
would  have  perplexed  their  ufe,  had  every  parti- 
cular thing  need  of  a  diftinct  name  to  be  fignified 
by.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  language  had 
yet  a  farther  improvement  in  the  ufe  of  general 
terms,  whereby  one  word  was  made  to  mark  a 
multitude  of  particular  exiftences:  which  advan- 
tageous ufe  of  founds  was  obtained  only  by  the 
difference  of  the  ideas  they  were  made  figns  of. 
Thofe  names  becoming  general,  which  are  made 
ro  ftand  for  general  ideas,  and  thofe  remaining 
particular,  where  the  ideas  they  are  ufed  for  are 
particular. 

§  4.  Befides  thefe  names  which  ftand  for  ideas, 
theie  be  other  words  which  men  make  ufe  of,  not 
to  fignify  any  idea,  but  the  want  or  abfence  of 
fome  ideas  fimple  or  complex,  or  all  ideas  toge- 
ther; fuch  as  are  nihil  in  Latin,  and  in  Engiiih, 
ignorance  and  barrennefs.  All  which  negative  or 
privative  words,  cannot  be  faid  properly  to  belong 
to,  or  fignify  no  ideas  ;  for  then  they  would  be 
perfectly  infignificant  founds:  but  they  relate  to 
pofitive  ideas,  and  fignify  their  abfence. 

§5.  It  may  alfo  lead  us  a  little  towards  the  o- 
riginal  of  all  our  notions  and  knowledge,  if  we 
remark,  how  great  a  dependence  our  words  have 
on  common  fenfible  ideas;  and  how  thofe,  which 
are  made  ufe  of  to  ftand  for  atlions  and  notions 
ftuite  removed  from  icafi,   have  their  rife  from 
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thence,  and  from  obvious  fenfible  ideas  are  trans- 
ferred to  more  abftrufe  fignifications,  and  made  to 
ftand  for  ideas  that  come  not  under  the  cognizance 
of  our  fenfes  ;  v.  g.  to  imagine)  apprehend,  compre- 
hend, adhere,  conceive,  injhl,  difgujl,  difturbancc, 
tranquillity,  &c.  are  all  words  taken  from  the  Or 
perations  of  fenfible  things,  and  applied  to  certain 
modes  of  thinking.  Spirit,  in  its  primary  figni- 
fication,  ir,  breath  ;  angel,  a  meffenger;  and  I  doubt 
not,  but  if  we  could  trace  them  to  their  fources, 
we  mould  find,  in  all  languages*  the  names, 
which  Hand  for  things  that  fall  not  under  our 
fenfes,  to  have  had  their  firft  rife  from  fenfible 
ideas.  By  which  we  may  give  fome  kind  ofguefs, 
what  kind  of  notions  they  were,  and  whence  de- 
rived, which  filled  their  minds  who  were  the 
firft  beginners  of  languages;  and  how  nature, 
even  in  the  naming  of  things,  unawares  fuggefted 
to  men  the  originals  and  principles  of  all  their 
knowledge:  whilft,  to  give  names,  that  might 
make  known  to  others  any  operations  they  felt 
in  themfelves,  or  any  other  ideas  that  came  net 
under  their  fenfes,  they  were  fain  to  borrow  words 
from  ordinary  known  ideas  of  fenfation,  by  that 
means  to  make  others  the  more  eafily  to  conceive 
thofe  operations  they  experimented  in  themfelves, 
which  made  no  outward  fenfible  appearances; 
and  then  when  they  had  got  known  and  agreed 
names,  to  fignify  thofe  internal  operations  of 
their  own  minds,  they  were  fuiheiently  furnifhed 
to  make  known  by  words  all  their  other  ideas; 
fince  they  could  confift  of  nothing,  but  either  of 
outward  fenfible  perceptions,  or  of  the  inward  o- 
perations  of  their  minds  about  them;  we  having, 
as  has  been  proved,  no  ideas  at  all,  but  what  ori- 
ginally come  either  from  fenfible  objects  without, 
U  2 
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or  what  we  feel  within  ourfelves,  from  the  inward 
workings  of  our  own  fpirits,  of  which  we  are 
confcious  to  ourfelves  within. 

§  6.  But  to  underftand  better  the  ufe  and  force 
of  language,  as  fubfervient  to  inftru&ion  and 
knowledge,  it  will  be  convenient  to  confider, 

Firji,  To  what  it  is  that  names,  in  the  ufe  of 
language,  are  immediately  applied. 

Secondly,  Since  ail  (except  proper)  names  are  ge- 
neral, and  fo  ftand  not  particularly  for  this  or  that 
fingle  thing,  but  for  forts  and  ranks  of  things,  it 
will  be  neceiTary  to  confider,  in  the  next  place, 
what  the  forts  and  kinds,  or,  if  you  rather  like  the 
Latin  names,  what  the  fpecies  and  genera  of  things 
are;  wherein  they  CGnfift;  and  how  they  come 
to  be  made.  Thefe  being,  as  they  ought,  well 
looked  into,  we  fhall  the  better  come  to  find  the 
right  ufe  of  words;  the  natural  advantages  and 
defects  of  language;  and  the  remedies  that  ought 
tobeufed,  to  avoid  the  inconvenienciesof  obfeurity 
or  uncertainty  in  the  fignincation  of  words,  with- 
out which  it  is  impoffible  to  difcourfe  with  any 
clearnefs  or  order,  concerning  knowledge :  which 
being  converfant  abcut  proportions,  and  thofe 
moft  commonly  univerfal  ones,  has  greater  con- 
nection with  words,  than  perhaps  is  fufpecled. 

Thefe  confiderations,  therefore,  (hall  be  the 
matter  of  the  following  chapters. 
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C  H  A  P.     II. 

OftheSl  GNIFICATION   0/W0RDS. 

§  I.  Words  arc  fenfible  figns  neceffary  for  commutn- ^ 
cation.  §  2,  3.  Words  are  the  fenfible  figns  of 
bis  ideas  ivho  ufis  them.  §  4.  Words  often  fecretly 
referred ;  Firfl,  To  the  ideas  in  ether  mens  minds. 
§  5.  Secondly,  To  the  reality  of  things.  §6. 
Words,  byufe,  readily  excite  ideas.  \  7.  Words 
often  ufed  without fignificaticn.  §.  8.  Their figni- 
f  cation  perfeclly  arbitrary. 

\  I.  "A/T  AN,  though  he  has  great  variety  of 
IV  .L  thoughts,  and  fuch,  from  which  others, 
as  well  as  himfelf,  might  receive  profit  and  delight; 
yet  they  are  all  within  his  own  breaft,  invifible, 
and  hidden  from  others,  nor  can  of  themfelves 
be  made  appear.  The  comfort  and  advantage  of 
fociety,  not  being  to  be  had  without  communi- 
cation of  thoughts,  it  was  necefiary  that  man 
fhould  find  out  fome  external  fenfible  figns,  where- 
by thofe  invifible  ideas,  which  his  thoughts  are 
made  up  of,  might  be  made  known  to  others. 
For  this  purpofe,  nothing  was  fo  fit,  either  for 
plenty  or  quicknefs,  as  thofe  articulate  founds, 
which,  with  fo  much  eafc  and  variety,  he  found 
himfelf  able  to  make.  Thus  we  may  conceive 
how  words,  which  were  by  nature  fo  well  adapt- 
ed to  that  purpofe,  come  to  be  made  ufe  of  by 
men  as  the  figns  of  their  ideas;  not  by  any  natu- 
ral connection  that  there  is  between  particular 
articulate  founds  and  certain  ideas,  for  then  there 
■would  be  but  cne  language  anaoogft  ail  men  ;  but 
U3 
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by  a  voluntary  impofition,  whereby  fiich  a  word 
is  made  arbitrarily  the  mark  of  iuch  an  idea.  The 
ufe  then  of  words  is  to  be  fenfible  marks  of  ideas ; 
and  the  ideas  they  itand  for,  are  their  proper  and 
immediate  fignification. 

§  2.  The  ufe  men  have  of  thefe  marks,  being 
either  to  record  their  own  thoughts  for  the  affift- 
ance  of  their  own  memory,  or,  as  it  were,  to 
bring  out  their  ideas,  and  lay  them  before  the 
view  of  others  ;  words  in  their  primary  or  imme- 
diate fignification,  (land  for  nothing  but  the  i- 
deas  in  the  mind  of  him  that  ufes  them,  how  im- 
perfectly foever,  or  carelefsly,  thofe  ideas  are  col- 
lected from  the  things  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
reprefent.  When  a  man  fpeaks  to  another,  it  is 
that  he  may  be  underftood  •,  and  the  end  of 
fpeech  is,  that  thofe  founds,  as  marks,  may  make 
known  his  ideas  to  the  hearer.  That  then  which 
words  are  the  marks  of,  are  the  ideas  of  the 
fpeaker  :  nor  can  any  one  apply  them,  as  marks> 
immediately  to  any  thing  elfe,  but  the  ideas  that 
he  himfelf  hath.  For  this  would  be  to  make 
them  figns  of  his  own  conceptions,  and  yet  ap- 
ply them  to  other  ideas*,  which  would  be  to  make 
them  figns,  and  not  figns  of  his  ideas  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and  fo  in  effe£t  to  have  no  fignification  at 
all.  Words  being  voluntary  figns,  they  cannot 
be  voluntary  figns  impofed  by  him  on  things  he 
knows  not.  That  would  be  to  make  them  figns 
of  nothing,  founds  without  fignification.  A  man 
cannot  make  his  words  the  figns  either  of  quali- 
ties in  things,  or  of  conceptions  in  the  mind  of 
another  whereof  he  has  none  in  his  own.  Till 
he  has  fome  ideas  of  his  own,  he  cannot  fuppofe 
them  to  correfpond  with  the  conceptions  of  ano- 
ther man  ;  nor  can  he  ufe  any  figns  for  them.  ;  for 
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thus  they  would  be  the  figns  of  he  knows  not 
what,  which  is  in  truth  to  be  the  figns  of  no- 
thing. But  when  he  reprefents  to  himfelf  other 
mens  ideas  by  fome  of  his  own,  if  he  confent  to 
give  them  the  fame  names  that  other  men  do, 
it  is  ftill  to  his  own  ideas  5  to  ideas  that  he  has, 
and  not  to  ideas  that  he  has  not. 

§  3.  This  is  fo  necefiary  in  the  life  of  lan- 
guage, that  in  this  refpect  the  knowing  and  the 
ignorant,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  ufe  the 
words  they  fpeak,  with  any  meaning,  all  alike. 
They,  in  every  man's  mouth,  ftand  for  the  ideas 
he  has,  and  which  he  would  exprefs  by  them.  A 
child  having  taken  notice  of  nothing  in  the  metal 
he  hears  called  gold,  but  the  bright  fhining  yel- 
low colour,  he  applies  the  word  gold  only  to  his 
own  idea  of  that  colour,  and  nothing  elfe  ;  and 
therefore  calls  the  fame  colour  in  a  peacock's  tail, 
gold.  Another,  that  hath  better  obferved,  adds 
to  fhining  yellow,  great  weight ;  and  then  the 
found  gold,  when  he  ufes  it,  ftands  for  a  complex 
idea  of  a  fhining  yellow  and  very  weightv  fub- 
ftance.  Another  adds  to  thefe  qualities,  fufibi- 
lity  :  and  then  the  word  gold,  to  him,  fignifies  a 
body,  bright,  yellow,  fufible,  and  very  heavy. 
Another  adds  malleability.  Each  of  thefe  ufes 
equally  the  word  gold,  when  they  have  occafion 
to  exprefs  the  idea  which  tliey  have  applied  it  to  : 
but  it  is  evident,  that  each  can  apply  it  only  to 
his  own  idea  ;  nor  can  he  make  it  ftand  as  a  fign 
of  fuch  a  complex  idea  as  he  has  not. 

§  4.  But  though  words,  as  they  are  ufed  by 
men,  can  properly  and  immediately  fignify  nothing 
but  the  ideas  that  are  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker; 
yet  they,  in  their  thoughts,  give  them  a  ftcret  re- 
ference to  two  other  things. 
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Firjly  They  fuppofe  their  words  to  be  marks 
of  the  ideas  in  the  minds  alfo  of  other  men,  with 
whom  they  communicate  :  for  elfe  they  ihould 
talk  in  vain,  and  could  not  be  underftood,  if  the 
founds  they  applied  to  one  idea,  were  fuch  as  by' 
the  hearer  were  applied  to  another ;  which  is  to 
fpeak  two  languages.  But  in  this,  men  ftand- 
not  ufually  to  examine,  whether  the  idea  they, 
and  thofe  theydifcourfe  with,  have  in  their  minds, 
be  the  fame  :  but  think  it  enough,  that  they  ufe 
the  word,  as  they  imagine,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  that  language  ;  in  which  they  fuppofe, 
that  the  idea  they  make  it  a  figri  of,  is  precisely 
the  fame  to  which  the  underflanding  men  of  that 
country  apply  that  name. 

§  5.  Stcom!iyy  Becaufe  men  would  not  be  thought 
to  talk  barely  of  their  own  imaginations,  but  of 
things  as  really  they  are;  therefore  they  often 
fuppofe  their  words  to  ftand  alfo  for  the  reality  of 
things.  But  this  relating  more  particularly  to  fub- 
ftances,  and  their  names,  as  perhaps  the  former 
does  to  fimple  ideas  and  modes,  we  mail  fpeak  of 
thefe  two  different  ways  of  applying  words  more 
at  large,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  names  of 
mixed  modes,  and  fubftances  in  particular :  tho' 
give  me  leave  here  to  fay,  that  it  is  a  perverting 
the  ufe  of  words,  and  brings  unavoidable  obfcurity 
andconfufion  into  their  fignification,  whenever  wc 
make  them  ftand  for  any  thing  but  thofe  ideas  we 
have  in  our  own  minds. 

§  6.  Concerning  words  alfo,  it  is  farther  to  be 
confidered  :  Firft,  That  they  being  immediately 
the  figns  of  mens  ideas  ;  and  by  that  means  the 
instruments  whereby  men  communicate  their  con- 
ceptions, and  exprsfs  to  one  another  thofe  thoughts 
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nnd  imaginations  they  have  within  their  own 
breads,  there  comes  by  conitant  ufe  to  be  fuch  a 
connection  between  certain  founds,  and  the  ideas 
they  ftand  for,  that  the  names  heard,  almoil  as 
readily  excite  certain  ideas,  as  if  the  objects  them- 
felves,  which  are  apt  to  produce  them,  did  actu- 
ally affect  the  fenfes.  Which  is  manifeftly  fo 
in  all  obvious  fenfible  qualities,  and  in  all  fub- 
ftances  that  frequently  and  familiarly  occur  to  us. 

§  7.  Secondly,  That  though  the  proper  and  im- 
mediate fignification  of  words,  are  ideas  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker  5  yet  becaufe,  by  familiar  ufe 
from  our  cradles,  we  come  to  learn  certain  arti- 
culate founds  very  perfectly,  and  have  thern  rea- 
dily on  our  tongues,  and  always  at  hand  in  our 
memories  5  but  yet  are  not  always  careful  to  exa- 
mine, or  fettle  their  fignifications  perfectly,  it 
often  happens  that  men,  even  when  they  would 
apply  themfelves  to  an  attentive  confideration,  do 
fet  their  thoughts  more  on  words  than  things. 
Nay,  becaufe  words  are  many  of  them  learned  be- 
fore the  ideas  are  known  for  which  they  ftand  : 
therefore  fome,  not  only  children,  but  men, 
fpeak  feveral  words,  no  otherwife  than  parrots 
do,  only  becaufe  they  have  karned  them,  and 
have  been  accuftomedto  thofe  founds.  But  fo  far 
as  words  are  of  ufe  and  fignification,  fo  far  is  there 
a  conftant  connection  between  the  found  and  the 
idea,  and  a  defignation,  that  the  one  ftand  for  the 
other  :  without  which  application  of  them,  they 
are  nothing  but  fo  much  infignificant  noife. 

§  8.  "Words,  by  long  and  familiar  ufe,  as  has 
been  faid,  come  to  excite  in  men  certain  ideas, 
fo  conftantly  and  readily,  that  they  are  apt  to  fup- 
pofe  a  natural  connection  between  them.  But 
that  they  fignifyonly  mens  peculiar  ideas,  and  that 
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by  a  perfect  arbitrary  impofition,  is  evident,  in 
that  they  often  fail  to  excite  in  others  (even  that 
life  the  fame  language)  the  fame  ideas  we  take 
them  to  be  the  figns  of  :  and  every  man  has  fo  in  . 
violable  a  liberty  to  make  words  ftand  for  what  i- 
deas  he  pleafes,  that  no  one  hath  the  power  to 
make  others  have  the  fame  ideas  in  their  mim!s 
that  he  has,  when  they  ufe  the  fame  words  that 
he  does.  And  therefore  the  great  Auguftus  l.im- 
felf,  in  the  poffeflion  of  that  power  which  ruled 
the  world,  acknowledged  he  could  not  make  a 
new  Latin  word  :  which  was  as  much  as  to  fay, 
that  he  could  not  arbitrarily  appoint  what  idea  any 
found  fhould  be  a  fign  of,  in  the  mouths  and 
common  language  of  his  fubjecis.  It  is  true, 
common  ufe,  by  a  tacit  confent,  appropriates  cer- 
tain founds  to  certain  ideas  in  all  languages,  which 
fo  far  limits  the  fignification  of  that  found,  that 
unlefs  a  man  applies  it  to  the  fame  idea,  he 
does  not  fpeak  properly  :  and  let  me  add,  that  un- 
lefs a  man's  words  excite  the  fame  ideas  in  the 
hearer,  which  he  makes  them  ftand  for  in  fpeak- 
ing,  he  does  riot  fpeak  intelligibly.  But  -what- 
ever be  the  confequence  of  any  man's  ufmg  of 
words  differently,  either  from  their  general  mean- 
ing, or  the  particular  fenfe  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
he  addreiTcs  them,  this  is  certain,  their  fignifica- 
tion, in  his  ufe  of  them,  is  limited  to  his  ideas, 
and  they  can  be  figns  of  nothing  elfe. 
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C  H  A  P.     III. 

Of  General  Terms. 

§  I.  The  great  eft  part  of  -words  general.  §  2.  For 
every  particular  thing  to  have  a  name,  is  impof- 
fible.  §3,4.  And  ufelefs.  §  5.  What  things 
have  proper  names.  -S  6 — 8.  Hoiv  general  -words 
are  made.  §  9.  General  names  are  -nothing  but 
abftracl  ideas.  \  10.  Why  the  genius  is  ordi- 
narily made  life  of  in  definitions.  §  II.  Gene- 
ral and  univerfal  are  creatures  of  the  under- 
fa  tiding.  §  12.  Abftracl  ideas  are  the  effencts 
of  the  genera  and  J  pedes.  §  13.  They  are  the 
nvorkmanftjip  of  the  under/landing,  but  have  their 
foundation  in  the  ftmilitude  of  things.  §  1 4.  Each 
diftincl  abftracl  idea  is  a  diftincl  ejfence.  §  15. 
Real  and  nominal  ejfence.  §  16.  Csnftant  con- 
nection between  the  name  and  nominal  ejfence. 
§  17.  Siippofttion  that  fpecies  are  diftinguifhed 
by  their  real  ejfences,  ufelefs.  §  18.  Real  and 
nominal  eft  nee,  the  fame  in  ftmple  ideas  and 
modes,  different  in  fubftances.  §  19.  Effencesy 
ingencrable  and  incorruptible.  §  20.  Recapitu- 
lation. 

§  1.  ALL  things  that  exift  being  particular*, 
1  \  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reafonahle 
that  wonls,  which  ought  to  be  conformed  to 
things,  fhould  be  fo  too,  I  mean  in  their  fignifi- 
cation  :  but  yet  we  find  the  quite  contrary.  The 
far  greatell  part  of  words,  that  make  all  lan- 
guages, are  general  terms :  which  has  not  been  the 
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eiTecl:  of  negleft  or  chance,  but  of  reafon  and 
neceffity. 

§  2.  Firjl,  It  is  impoffible  that  every  particu- 
lar thing  fhould  have  a  diftin£r.  peculiar  name. 
For  the  fignification  and  ufe  of  words,  depend- 
ing on  that  connection  which  the  mind  makes 
between  its  ideas  and  the  founds  it  ufes  as  figns 
of  them,  it  is  neceffary,  in  the  application  of 
names  to  things,  that  the  mind  fhould  have  diitindt 
ideas  of  the  things,  and  retain  alfo  the  particular 
name  that  belongs  to  every  one,  with  its  peculiar 
appropriation  to  that  idea.  But  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  capacity  to  frame  and  retain  di- 
ftincl;  ideas  of  all  the  particular  things  we  meet 
with :  every  bird  and  bead  men  faw,  every  tree 
and  plant  that  affected  the  fenles,  could  not  find 
a  place  in  the  moft  capacious  underltanding.  If 
it  be  looked  on  as  an  inltance  of  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, that  feme  generals  have  been  able  to  call 
every  foidW  in  their  army  by  his  proper  name; 
we  may  eafily  find  n  reafon,  why  men  have  never 
attempted  to  give  names  to  each  iheep  in  their  flock, 
or  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;  much  lefs  to 
call  every  leaf  of  plants,  or  grain  of  fand  that 
came  in  their  way,  by  a  peculiar  name. 

§  3.  Secondly ,  If  it  were  poflible,  it  would  yet 
be  ufelefs  ;  becauie  it  would  not  ferve  to  the  chief 
end  of  language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up 
names  of  particular  things,  that  would  not  ferve 
them  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men  learn 
names,  and  ufe  them  in  talk  with  others,  only 
that  they  may  be  underftood  :  which  is  then  on- 
ly done,  when  by  ufe  or  confent,  the  found  I 
make  by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  excites  in  another 
man's  mind,  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I  apply  it  to 
in  mine,  when  I  fpeak  it.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I 
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alone  having  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  the  names  of 
them  could  not  be  fignificant,  or  intelligible  to  an- 
other, who  was  not  acquainted  with  all  thofe  ve- 
ry particular  things,  which  had  fallen  under  my 
notice. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  But  yet  granting  this  alfo  fea- 
fible  ;  which  I  think  is  not,  yet  a  diftincl:  name 
for  every  particular  thing  would  not  be  of  any 
great  ufe  for  the  improvement  of  knowledge  : 
which,  though  founded  in  particular  things,  en- 
larges itfelf  by  general  views;  to  which  things 
reduced  into  forts  under  general  names,  are  pro- 
perly fubfervient.  Thefe,  with  the  names  belong- 
ing to  them,  come  within  feme  compafs,  and  do 
not  multiply  every  moment,  beyond  what  either 
the  mind  can  contain,  or  ufe  requires.  And  there- 
fore in  thefe,  men  have,  for  the  moil  part,  flop- 
ped ;  but  yet  not  fo,  as  to  hinder  themfelves  from 
diilinguifhing  particular  things,  by  appropriated 
names,  where  convenience  demands  it.  And 
therefore  in  their  own  fpecies,  which  they  have 
,rnoft  to  do  with,  and  wherein  they  have  often  oc- 
cafiovi  to  mention  particular  perfons,  they  make 
ui'c  of  proper  names  ;  and  their  diftincl  individu- 
als have  dillinct  denominations. 

§  5.  Befides  perfons,  countries  alfo,  cities,  ri- 
vers, mountains,  and  other  the  like  diftindlions 
of  place,  have  ufually  found  peculiar  names,  and 
that  for  the  fame  reafon ;  they  being  fuch  as  men 
have  often  an  occafion  to  mark  particularly,  and, 
as  it  were,  let  before  others  in  their  difcourfes  with 
them.  And  1  doubt  not,  but  if  we  had  reafon  to 
mention  particular  horfes,  as  often  as  we  have  to 
mention  particular  men,  we  mould  have  proper 
names  for  the  one,  as  familiar  as  for  the  other; 
and  Cuccphalus  would  be  a  word  as  much  in  ufe, 
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as  Alexander.  And  therefore  we  fee  that  amongft 
jockeys,  horfes  have  their  proper  names  to  be 
known  and  diftinguifhed  by,  as  commonly  as  their 
fervants  :  becaufe  amongft  them,  there  is  often  oc- 
cafion  to  mention  this  or  that  particular  horfe, 
■when  he  is  out  of  fight. 

§  6.  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered  is,  how 
general  words  come  to  be  made.  For  fince  all 
things  that  exift  are  only  particulars,  how  come 
we  by  general  terms,  or  where  find  we  thofe  ge- 
neral natures  they  are  fuppofed  to  (land  for  ? 
Words  become  general,  by  being  made  the  figns 
of  general  ideas  :  and  ideas  become  general,  by 
feparating  from  them  the  circumftances  of  time 
and  place,  and  any  other  ideas  that  may  deter- 
mine them  to  this  or  that  particular  exiftence.  By 
this  way  of  abftra£tion  they  are  made  capable  of 
reprefenting  more  individuals  than  one *,  each  of 
which,  having  in  it  a  conformity  to  that  abftract 
idea,  is,  as  we  call  it,  of  that  fort. 

§  7.  But  to  deduce  this  a  little  more  diftinctly, 
it  will  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  trace  oar  notions, 
and  names,  from  their  beginning,  and  obferve 
by  what  degrees  we  proceed,  and  by  what  fteps 
we  enlarge  our  ideas  from  our  firft  infancy. 
There  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  i- 
deas  of  the  perfons  children  converfe  with,  (to  in- 
stance in  them  alone),  are  like  the  perfons  them- 
jfelves,  only  particular.  The  ideas  of  the  nurfe, 
and  the  mother,  are  well  framed  in  their  minds  •, 
and,  like  pictures  of  them  there,  reprefent  only 
thofe  individuals.  The  names  they  firft  gave  to 
them,  are  confined  to  thefe  individuals  :  and  the 
names  of  nurfe  and  mamma,  the  child  ufes,  de- 
termine themfelVes  to  thofe  perfons.  Afterwards, 
when  time,  and  a  larger  acquaintance,    has  made 
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them  obferve,  that  there  are  a  great  many  other  • 
things  in  the  world,  that  in  fome  other  agreements 
of  fhape,  and  feveral  other  qualities,  refemble  their 
father  and  mother,  and  thofe  perlbns  they  have 
been  ufcd  to,  they  frame  an  idea,  which  they  find 
thofe  many  particulars  do  partake  in ;  and  to  that 
they  give,  with  others,  the  name  man  for  ex- 
ample. And  thus  they  come  to  have  a  general 
name,  and  a  general  idea.  Wherein  they  make 
nothing  new,  but  only  leave  out  of  the  complex 
idea  they  had  of  Peter  and  James,  Mary  and  Jane, 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  retain  only 
what  is  common  to  them  all. 

§  8.  By  the  fame  way  that  they  come  by  the 
general  name  and  idea  of  man,  they  eafily  advance 
to  more  general  names  and  notions.  For'obfer- 
ving,  that  feveral  things  that  differ  from  their  idea 
of  man,  and  cannot  therefore  be  comprehended 
under  that  name,  have  yet  certain  qualities  where- 
in they  agree  with  man,  by  retaining  only  thofe 
qualities,  and  uniting  them  into  one  idea,  they 
have  again  another  and  a  more  general  idea  ;  to 
which  having  given  a  name,  they  make  a  term  of 
a  more  comprehenfive  extenfion:  which  new  idea 
is  made,  not  by  any  new  addition,  but  only,  as 
before,  by  leaving  out  the  fhape,  and  fome  other 
properties  fignified  by  the  name  man,  and  retain- 
ing only  a  body,  with  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontane- 
ous  motion,  comprehended  under  the  name  ani- 
mal. 

§  9.  That  this  is  the  way,  whereby  men  firffc 
formed  general  ideas,  and  general  names  to  them, 
1  think,  is  fo  evident,  that  there  needs  no  other 
proof  of  it,  but  the  confidering  of  a  man's  felf,  or 
others,  and  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  their  minds 
in  knowledge  :  and  he  that  thinks  general  natures 
X2 
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or  notions,  are  any  thing  elfe  but  fuch  abftrasft 
and  partial  ideas  of  more  complex  ones,  taken  at 
nrft  from  particular  exigences,  will,  I  fear,  be  at 
a  lofs  where  to  find  them.  For  let  any  one  re- 
flect:, and  then  tell  me,  wherein  does  his  idea  of 
man  differ  from  that  of  Peter  and  Paul;  or  his 
idea  of  harfe  from  that  of  Bucephalus,  but  in  the 
leaving  out  fomething  that  is  peculiar  to  each  in- 
dividual; and  retaining  fo  much  of  thofe  particular 
complex  ideas  of  fever-al  particular  exiftences,  as 
they  are  found  to  agree  in  ?  Of  the  complex  ideas, 
fignified  by  the  names  man  and  horfe,  leaving  out 
but  thofe  particulars  wherein  they  differ,  and  re- 
taining only  thofe  wherein  they  agree,  and  of  thofe 
making  a  new  diftin£r.  complex  idea,  and  giving 
the  name  animal  to  it,  one  has  a  more  general 
term,  that  comprehends,  with  man,  feveral  other 
creatures.  Leave  out  of  the  idea  of  animal,  fenfe 
and  fpontaneous  motion,  and  the  remaining  com- 
plex idea,  made  up  of  the  remaining  fimple  ones  of 
body,  life  and  nourifhment  becomes  a  more  gene- 
ral one,  under  the  more  comprehenfive  term,  vi- 
vens.  And  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  this  particu- 
lar, fo  evident  in  itfelf,  by  the  fame  way  the  mind 
proceeds  to  body,  fubjlance,  and  at  laft  to  being, 
thing,  and  fuch  univerfal  terms,  which  ftand  for 
any  of  our  ideas  whatfoever.  To  conclude,  this 
whole  myftery  of  genera  and  fpecies,  which  make 
fuch  a  noife  in  the  fehools,  and  are,  with  juftice, 
fo  little  regarded  out  of  them,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
abftrac~t  ideas,  more  or  lefs  comprehenfive,  with 
names  annexed  to  them.  In  all  which,  this  is 
conftant  and  invariable,  that  every  nv  *e  general 
term  ftands  for  fuch  an  idea,  as  is  but  a  part  of 
any  of  thofe  contained  under  it. 
.    \  to.  This  may  fliew  us  the  reafon,  why,  ia 
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the  defining  of  words,  which  is  nothing  but  de- 
claring their  significations,  we  make  ufe  of  the 
genus,  or  next  general  word  that  comprehends  it. 
Which  is  not  out  of  neceffity,  but  only  to  fave 
the  labour  of  enumerating  the  feveralfimple  ideas, 
which  the  next  general  word,  or  genus,  ftands 
for  ;  or,  perhaps,  ibmetimes  the  fhame  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  do  it.  But  though  defining  hy  genus 
and  differentia,  (I  crave  leave  to  ufe  thefe  terms 
of  art,  though  originally  Latin,  fince  they  molt 
properly  fuit  thofe  notions  they  are  applied  to) ; 
I  fay,  though  defining  by  the  genus  be  the  fhorteft 
way ;  yet,  I  think,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
it  be  the  belt.  This,  I  am  fure,  it  is  not  the  only, 
and  fo  not  abfolutely  neceffary.  For  definition  be- 
ing nothing  but  making  another  understand  by 
words,  what  idea  the  term  defined  ftand3  for,  a 
definition  is  belt  made  by  enumerating  thcfe  fim- 
ple  ideas  that  are  combined  in  the  fignification  of 
the  term  defined  :  and  if  inftead  of  fuch  an  enu- 
meration, men  have  accuftomed  themfelves  to  ufe 
the  next  general  term,  it  has  not  been  out  of  ne- 
cefhty, or  for  greater  clearnefs  ;  but  for  quicknefs 
and  difpatch  fake.  For,  I  think,  that  to  one  who 
defired  to  know  what  idea  the  word  man  flood 
for ;  if  it  fhould  be  faid,  that  man  was  a  folid  ex- 
tended fubftance,  having  life,  fenfe  fpontaneous 
motion,  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning,  I  doubt 
not  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  man,  would  be 
as  well  uuderftood,  and  the  idea  it  (lands  for,  be 
at  leaft  as  clearly  made  known,  as  when  it  is  de- 
fined to  be  a  rational  animal ;  which  by  the  feve- 
ral  definitions  of  aniir.al,  viver.s,  and  corpus,  re- 
folves  itfelf  into  thofe  enumerated  ideas.  I  have, 
in  explaining  the  term  mun,  followed  here  the  or- 
dinary definition  cf  the  fchools  :  which  though> 

X3 
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perhaps,  not  the  moft  exa£l,  yet  ferves  well  e- 
nough  to  my  prefent  purpofe.  And  one  may,  in 
this  inflance,  fee  what  gave  occafion  to  the  rule, 
that  a  definition  muft  eonfift  of  genus  and  differen- 
tia :  and  it  fufRces  to  (hew  us  the  little  necefiity 
there  is  of  fuch  a  rule,  or  advantage  in  the  ftri£t 
obferving  of  it.  For  definitions,  as  has  been  faid, 
being  only  the  explaining  of  one  word,  by  feveral 
others,  fo  that  the  meaning  or  idea  it  (lands  for 
may  be  certainly  known  ;  languages  are  not  al- 
ways fo  made,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
that  every  term  can  have  its  fignification  exactly 
and  clearly  exprefTed  by  two  others.  Experience 
fufhciently  fatisfies  us  to  the  contrary ;  or  elfe 
thofe  who  have  made  this  rule,  have  done  ill  that 
they  have  given  us  fo  few  definitions  conformable 
to  it.  But  of  definitions,  more  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

§  1 1 .  To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain, 
by  what  has  been  faid,  that  general  and  univerfal, 
belong  not  to  the  real  exiflence  of  things ;  but 
are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and  concern  on- 
ly figns,  whether  words  or  ideas.  Words  are 
general,  as  has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  figns  of 
general  ideas  •,  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently 
to  many  particular  trungs  ;  and  ideas  are  general 
when  they  are  fetup  as  thereprefentativesof  many 
particular  things  :  but  univerfality  belongs  not  to 
things  themfelves,  which  are  all  of  them  particu- 
lar in  their  exiflence,  even  thofe  words  and  ideas, 
which,  in  their  fignification,  are  general.  When 
therefore  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that 
reft,  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making,  their 
general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they 
are  put  into  by  the   underilanding,  of  fignifying 
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or  reprefenting  many-  particulars.  For  the  figni- 
ficationthey  have,  is  nothing  but  a  relation,  that 
by  the  mind  of  man  is  added  to  them  ! . 

1  Ao-ainft  this  the  bifhop  of  Worcefler  obje&s,  and 
our  author  anfwers,  as  followeth  #:  However,  faith 
the  bi&op,  the  abflra&td  ideas  are  the  work  of  the- 
mind,  as  appears  by  an  in/lance  produced  of  the  eilence 
of  the  fun  being  in  one  fmgle  individual :  in  which  cafe- 
it  is  granted,  that  the  idea  may  be  fo  abitrac'red,  that 
more  funs  might  agree  in  it,  and  it  is  as  much  a  fort, 
as  if  there  were  as  many  funs  as  there  are  fears.  So 
that  here  we  have  a  real  eflence  fublifHng  in  one  in- 
dividual, but  capable  of  being  multiplied  into  more, 
and  the  fame  eflence  remaining.  But  in  this  one  fun 
there  is  a  real  eflence,  and  not  a  mere  nominal,  or 
abftracTed  eflenee  :  but  fuppofe  there  were  more  funs  ; 
would  not  each  of  them  have  the  real  eflence  of  the 
fun  ?  Far  what  is  it  makes  the  fecond  fun,  but  having 
the  fame  real  eflence  with  the  fir  It  ?  If  it  were  but  a 
nominal  eflence,  then  the  fecond  would  have  nothing 
but  the  name. 

This,  as  I  underftand  it,  replies  Mr  Locke,  is  to 
prove,  that  the  abitract  general  dlence  of  any  fort  of 
things,  or  things  of  the  fame  denomination,  v.  g.  of 
man  or  marigoles,  hath  a  real  being  out  of  the  under- 
ltanding  ;  which,  I  confefs,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive. 
Your  lordfhip's  proof  here  brought  out  of  my  eflay, 
concerning  the  fun,  1  humbly  conceive  will  not  reach 
it  ;  becaufe  what  isfaid  there,  does  not  at  all  concern 
the  real  but  no?ninal  eflence,  as  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  the  idea  I  fpeak  of  there,  is  a  complex  idea;  but 
we  have  no  complex  idea  of  the  internal  constitution 
or  real  e'ience  of  the  fun.  Befides,  I  fay  exprelsly, 
that  our  did  inguiftiingfubflances  intofpecies,  bynames, 
is  not  at  all  founded  on  their  real  eflences.  So  that 
the  fun  being  one  of  the  fubltances,    I  cannot,  in  the 

•  In  his  firft  letter,  p.  189,    &c. 
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§  12.  The  next  thing  therefore  to  be  consider- 
ed, is,  what  kind  of  fignincation  it  is,  that  ge- 
neral words  have.  For,  as  it  is  evident,  that  they 
do  not   fignify  barely  one   particular  thing  •,    for 

pbce  quoted  by  your  lordfhip,  be  fuppofed  to  mean 
by  ejfence  of  the  fan,  the  real  efience  of  the  fun,  mi- 
lei's  1  had  fo  exprefled.  But  all  this  argument  will 
be  at  an  end,  when  your  lordfhip  lhall  have  explained 
what  you  mean  by  thefe  words,  true  fun.  In  my  fenfe 
of  them,  any  thing  will  be  a  true  fun  to  which  the 
name  fun  may  be  truly  and  properly  applied,  and  to 
that  fubftance  or  thing,  the  name  fun  mavhe  truly  and 
properly  applied,  which  has  united  in  it  that  combi- 
nation of  fenfible  qualities,  by  which  any  thing  elle 
that  is  called  fun  is  diftinguifhed  from  other  iubftances, 
i.  e.  by  the  nominal  ejfence  :  and  thus  our  fun  is  de- 
nominated and  diftinguifhed  from  a  fixed  ftar,  not  by 
a  real  tffen&g  that  we  do  not  know  (tor  if  we  did,  ic 
is  poftible  we  fhould  find  the  real  ejfince  or  conjii- 
tution  of  one  of  the  fixed  ft.ar.5  to  be  the  feme  with  that 
of  our  fun)  but  by  a  complex  idea  of  fenfible  qualities 
co-exifting,  which,  where-  ever  they  are  found,  make  a 
true  fun.  And  thus  I  crave  leave  to  anfwer  your  lord- 
fliip's  queftion  :  For  what  is  it  makes  the  fennel  fun  to 
be  a  true  fun,  but  having  the  fame  real  ejfence  with  the 
firjl  ?  If  it  -were  but  a  nominal  ejfence,  then  the  fecond 
•would  have  nothing  but  the  name'. 

I  humbly  conceive,  if  it  had  the  nominal  ejfence,  it 
would  have  fomething  befides  the  name,  viz  that 
nominal  efTence  which  is  fufficient  to  denominate  it 
truly  a  fun,  or  to  make  it  be  a  true  fun,  though  we 
know  nothing  of  that  real  efience  whereon  that  no- 
minal one  depends  ;  your  lordfhip  will  then  argue, 
that  that  real  ejfence  is  in  the  fecond  fun,  and  makes 
the  fecond  fun.  I  grant  it,  when  the  fecond Juh  comes 
to  exift,  fo  as  to  be  perceived  by  us  to  have  all  the 
ideas  contained  in  our  complex  idea,  /'.  e.  in  our  *»- 
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then  they  would  not  be  general  terms,  but  pro- 
per names;  fo,  on  the  other  fide,  it  is  as  evident, 
they  do  not  fignify  a  plurality*,  for  man  and  men 
would  then  iignify  the  fame  ;  and  the  diftin£tior* 

minal  efence  of  a  fun.  For,  mould  it  be  true,  as  is 
now  believed  by  aflronomers,  that  the  real  efTence  of 
the  fun  were  in  any  of  the  fixed  ftars,  yet  fuch  a  ftar 
could  not  for  that  be  by  us  called  a  fun,  wbiift  it  an- 
fwers  not  our  complex  idea,  or  nominal  efTence  of  a 
fun.  But  how  far  rhit  will  prove,  that  the  efences 
of  things,  as  they  are  knoivable  by  us,  have  a  rec-.tity  in 
them.  dijtint~l  from  thai  of  abf'raft  ideas  in  the  mind, 
•which  are  merely  creatures  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  fee  ; 
and  we  fhall  farther  inquire,  in  confidering  your 
lordfhip's  following  words.  Therefore,  fay  you, 
there  mufl  be  a  real  e fence  in  every  individual  of  the- 
fame  kind.  Yes,  and  I  beg  leave  of  your  lordfhip  to 
fay,  of  a  different  kind  too.  For  that  alone  is  it  which 
makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

That  every  individual  fubitance  has  a  real,  internal, 
individual  conftitution,  /.  e.  a  real  efTence,  that  makes 
it  to  be  what  it  is,  I  grant.  Upon  this  your  lordfhip 
fays,  Peter,  James,  and  John,  are  all  true  and  real 
men.  dr.f.  Without  doubt,  fuppofmg  them  to  be 
men,  they  are  true  and  real  men,  /.  e.  fuppofing  the 
names  of  that  fpecies  belong  to  them.  And  fo  three 
Bobaques  are  all  true  ard  real  Bobaques,  fuppofmg 
the  name  of  that  fpecies  of  animals  belongs  to  them. 

For  I  befeech  your  lordfhip  to  conf.der,  whether  in 
your  way  of  arguing,  by  naming  them  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  names  familiar  to  us,  as  appropriated  to  in- 
dividuals of  the  fpecies  man,  your  lordfhip  does  noC 
firft  fuppofe  them  men,  and  then  very  fafely  sfk  whe- 
ther they  be  not  all  true  and  1  eul  men  ?  But  if  I  ibould 
afk  your  lordfhip,  whether  Wewcena,  Cuckery,  and 
Confheda,  were  true  and  real  men  or  no  ?  your  lord- 
fhip would  not  be  able  to  tell  me,  till  I  have  pointed 
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of  numbers,  as  the  grammarians  call  them,  would 
be  fupernuous  and  ufelefs.  That  then  which  ge- 
neral words  fignify,  is  a  fort  of  things;  and 
each  of  them  does  that,  by  being  a  fign  of  an 

out  to  your  lordfhip  the  individuals  called  by  thofe 
names,  your  lordfhip  by  examining  whether  they  had 
in  them  thofe  fenfible  qualities,  which  your  lordfhip 
has  combined  into  that  complex  idea,  to  which  you 
give  the  fpecific  name  man,  determined  them  all,  or 
fume  of  them  to  be  of  the  fpecies  which  you  call 
man,  and  fo  to  be  true  and  real  man  ;  which,  when 
jour  lordfhip  has  determined,  it  is  plain  you  did  it 
by  that  which  is  only  the  nominal  eflence,  as  not 
knowing  the  real  one.  But  your  lordfhip  farther  afks, 
What  is  it  makes  Peter,  James,  and  John,  real  men  P  Is 
it  the  attributing  the  general  name  to  then  ?  JSo  cer- 
tainly ;  hut  that  the  true  and  reai  cffence  of  a  man  is 
in  every  one  of  them. 

If,  when  your  lordfhip  afks,  What  makes  them  men  ? 
your  lordfhip  ufed  the  word  making  in  the  proper  fenfe 
for  the  efficient  caufe,  and  in  that  fenfe  it  were  true, 
that  the  eflence  of  a  man,  /.  e.  the  fpecific  eflt-nce  of 
that  fpecies  made  a  man  ;  it  would  undoubtedly  fol- 
low, that  this  fpecific  eflence  had  a  reality  beyond 
that  of  being  only  a  general  abftrscf  idea  in  the  mind. 
But  when  it  is  faid,  that  it  is  the  true  and  real  ejftnee 
of  a  man  in  every  one  of  them  that  makes  Teter,  J^m-es, 
and  J'jhn,  true  and  real  men,  the  true  and  real  mean- 
ing of  thofe  words  is  no  more  but  that  the  eflence  of 
that  fpecies,  /  e.  the  properties  anfwering  the  com- 
plex abftract  idea,  to  whkh  the  fpecific  name  is  given, 
being  found  in  them,  that  makes  them  be  properly 
and  truly  called  men,  or  is  the  reaion  why  they  are 
called  men.  Your  lordfhip  adds,  And  we  muji  be  as 
Certain  of  this,  as  we  are  that  we  are  men. 

How,  i  befeech  \  our  lordfhip,  are  we  certain,  that 
they  are  men,   but  only  by  our  fenfes,   finding  thofe 
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abftraft  idea  in  the  mind,  to  which  idea,  as 
things  exifling  are  found  to  agree,  fo  they  come 
to  be  ranked  under  that  name ;  or,  which  is 
all  one,  be  of  that  fort.     Whereby  it  is  evident, 

properties  in  them  which  anfwer  the  abftracl  complex 
idea,  which  is  in  our  minds  of  the  fpeciiic  idea,  to 
which  we  have  annexed  the  fpecific  name  man?  This 
I  take  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  what  your  lordfhip 
fays  in  the  next  words,  viz.  th.-y  take  their  denomina- 
tion of  being  men,  from  that  common  nature  or  ejfence 
which  is  in  them  ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  thefe  words 
will  not  hold  true  in  any  other  fenfe. 

Your  lordlhip's  fourth  inference  begins  thus  :  That 
the  general  idea  is  not  made  from  the  fimple  ideas  by 
the  mere  att  of  the  mind '  abfra&ing  from  circumjlances, 
but  from  rtafon  and  conjideration  of  the  nature  cj 
things. 

1  thought,  my  lord,  that  reafon  and  confideraticn 
had  been  atls  of  the  mind,  mere  ails  of  the  mind, 
when  any  thing  was  done  by  them.  Your  lordfhip 
gives  a  reafon  for  it,  viz.  For  when  we  fee  feveral  in- 
dividuals,  that  have  the  fame  powers  and  properties, 
we  thence  infer,  that  there  mujl  be  fomeihing  common 
to  all,  which  makes  them  oj  one  kind. 

I  grant  the  inference  to  be  true  ;  but  muft  beg  leave 
to  deny  that  this  proves,  that  the  general  idea  the 
name  is  annexed  to,  is  not  made  by  the  mind.  I 
have  faid,  and  it  agrees  with  what  your  lordfhip  here 
fays  *,  that  the  mind  in  making  its  complex  ideas  of 
ptbjlances,  only  follows  nature,  and  puts  no  ideas  to- 
gether,  which  are  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in  na- 
ture ;  no-body  joins  the  voice  of  a  fheep  with  the  fhape 
oj  an  horfe ;  nor  the  colour  of  lead  with  the  weight 
and  fixednefs  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas  of  any 
real fubjlances ;    unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to  fill  his  head 

*  Book  in.  chap.  6.  §  28,  29. 
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that  the  eSences  of  the  forts,  or,  if  the  Latin 
word  pleafes  better, /pedes  of  things,  -are  nothing 
elfe  but  thefe  abftract  ideas.  For  the  having  the 
eflence  of  any  fpecies,  being   that  which  makes 


with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfes  with  unintelligible 
words.  IVlen  obferving  certain  qualities  always  joined 
i'.nd  exijling  together,  therein  copied  nature,  and  of 
ideas  fo  united,  made  their  complex  ones  of/ubjlances, 
&c.  Which  is  very  little  different  from  what  your 
lordfliip  here  fays,  that  it  is  from  our  obfervation 
of  individuals,  that  we  come  to  infer,  that  there  is 
/timet king  common  to  them  all.  But  I  do  not  fee  how 
it  will  thence  follow,  that  the  general  or  fpecific  idea 
is  not  made  by  the  mere  aft  of  the  mind.  No,  fays 
your  lordfliip,  There  is  fomething  common  to  them  all, 
which  makes  them  0/  on;  kind ;  and  if  the  difference  0/ 
kinds  be  real,  that  which  makes  them  all  0/  one  kind 
viuft  not  be  a  nominal,  but  real  eflence. 

This  may  be  tome  objection  to  the  name  of  nomi- 
nal e fence ,-  but  is,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  none  to  the 
thing  detigned  by  it.  There  is  an  internal  constitu- 
tion of  things,  on  which  their  properties  depend.  This 
your  lordlhip  ;;nd  I  are  agreed  of,  and  this  we  call  the 
real  efence.  There  are  alfo  certain  complex  ideas, 
or  combinations  of  thefe  properties  in  mens  minds,  to 
which  they  commonly  annex  fpecific  names,  or  names 
of  forts  or  kinds  of  things.  This,  I  believe,  your 
lordfliip  does  not  deny.  Thefe  complex  ideas,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  nominal  offence  ; 
how  properly  I  will  nor  di'.pute.  But  if  any  one  will 
help  me  to  a  better  name  for  them.  I  am  ready  to  re- 
ceive it ;  till  then,  I  mnft,  to  exprefs  myfelf,  ufe  this. 
Now,  my  lord,  body,  life,  and  the  power  of  reafon- 
ing,  being  not  the  real  eiTence  of  a  man,  as  I  believe 
your  lordlhip  will  agree,  will  your  lordfliip  fay,  that 
they  are  not  enough  to  make  the  thing  wherein  they 
are  found,   of  the  kind  called  «w«,   and  not  of  the 
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any  thing  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  and  the  conformi- 
ty to  the  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed,  be- 
ing that  which  gives  a  right  to  that  name,  the 
having  the  effence,  and  the  having  that  conformi- 

kind  called  baboon,  becaufe  the  difference  of  thefe  kinds 
is  real?  If  this  be  not  real  enough  to  make  the  thing 
cfene  kind,  and  not  cj  another,  I  do  not  lee  how  ani- 
mal rationale  can  be  enough  really  to  diftinguifh  a 
?nan  from  an  horfe ;  for  that  is  but  the  nominal,  not 
real  elTence  of  that  kind,  defigncd  by  the  name  man. 
And  yet,  I  fuppofe,  every  one  thing  is  real  enough  to 
make  a  real  difference  between  that  and  other  kinds. 
And  if  nothing  will  ferve  the  turn,  to  make  things  of* 
dne  kind,  and  not  of  another,  (which,  as  I  have  (hewed, 
fignifies  no  more  but  ranking  of  them  under  different 
fpecific  names),  but  their  real,  unknown  conflitutions, 
which  are  the  real  effences  we  are  fpeaking  of,  I  fear 
it  would  be  a  long  while before*we  mould  have  really 
different  kinds  of  fubftances,  or  diflincl  names  for 
them,  unlefs  we  could  diftinguifh  them  by  thefe  diffe- 
rences, of  which  we  have  no  diftincl  conceptions.  For, 
I  think,  it  would  not  be  readily  anfwered  me,  if  I 
fhould  demand,  wherein  lies  the  real  difference  in  the 
internal  conftitution  of  a  flag  from  that  of  a  buck, 
which  are  each  of  them  very  well  known  to  be  of  one 
kind,  and  not  of  the  other ;  and  no-body  queftions 
but  that  the  kind  whereof  each  of  them  is,  are  really 
different. 

Your  lordfhip  farther  fays,  dnd  this  difference  doth 
not  depend  upon  the  complex  ideas  offubflences,  where- 
by men  arbitrarily  join  modes  together  in  their  minds. 
I  confefs,  my  lord,  I  know  not  what  to  fay  to  this 
becaufe  f  do  not  know  what  thefe  complex  ideas  of 
fubftances  are,  whereby  men  arbitrarily  join  modes 
together  in  their  minds.  But  I  am  apt  to  think  there 
is  a  miftake  in  the  matter,  by  the  words  that  follow, 
which  are  thefe  :  For  let  them  mi  flak:  in  their  coni- 
Vol.  II.  Y 
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ty,  mufl  needs  be  the  fame  thing  :  fince  to  be  of 
any  fpecies,  and  to  have  a  right  to  the  name  of 
that  fpecies,  is  all  one.  As  for  example,  to  be  a 
man,  or  of  the  fpecies  man,  and  to  have  right  to 

flication  of  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in 
what  doth  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  let  their  ideas  be 
•what  they  will,  the  real  ejfence  of  a  man,  and  an  horfe, 
und  a  tree,  are  jufi  what  they  were. 

The  miftake  I  fpoke  of,  I  humbly  fuppofe,  is  this, 
that  things  are  here  taken  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  their 
real  efTence ;  when,  by  the  very  way  of  fpeaking  of 
them,  it  is  clear,  that  they  are  already  diftinguifhed 
by  their  nominal  efTences,  and  are  fo  taken  to  be.  For 
what,  I  befeech  your  lordfhip,  does  your  lordfhip 
mean,  when  you  fay,  the  real  ejfence  of  a  man,  and 
an  horfe,  and  a  tree,  but  that  there  are  fuch  kinds 
already  fet  out  by  the  fignification  of  thefe  names, 
tnan,  horfe,  tree?  And  what,  I  befeech  your  lord- 
fhip, is  the  fignification  of  each  of  thefe  fpecific  names, 
but  the  complex  idea  it  Hands  for?  And  that  com- 
plex idea  is  the  nominal  eflence,  and  nothing  elfe.  So 
that,  taking  ?nan,  as  your  lordfhip  does  here,  to  fland 
for  a  kind  or  fort  of  individuals,  all  which  agree  in 
that  common  complex  idea,  which  that  fpecific  name 
Hands  for,  it  is  certain  that  the  real  efTence  of  all  the 
individuals,  comprehended  underthefpecific  name  man, 
in  your  ufe  of  it,  would  be  juft  the  fame  ;  let  others 
leave  out  or  put  into  their  complex  idea  of  man  what 
they  pleafe  ;  becaufe  the  real  efTence  on  which  that  un- 
altered complex  idea,  *'.  e.  thofe  properties  depend, 
mud  neceffarily  be  concluded  to  be  the  fame. 

For  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  in  ufing  the  name 
man,  in  this  place,  your  lordfhip  ufts  it  for  that  com- 
plex idea  which  is  in  your  lordfhip's  mind  of  that  fpe- 
cies. So  that  your  lordfhip,  by  putting  it  for  or  fub- 
ftituting  it  in  the  place  of  that  complex  idea  where 
you  fay  the  real  efTence  of  it  is  jujl  as  it  was,   or 
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the  name  man,  is  the  fame  thing.  Again,  to  be 
a  man,  or  of  the  fpecies  man,  and  to  have  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  man,  is  the  fame  thing.  Now,  fmce 
nothing  can  be   a  man,    or  have  a  right  to  the 

the  very  fame  it  was,  does  fuppofe  the  idea  it  flands 
for  to  be  ideally  the  fame.  For,  if  I  change  the  fig- 
nification  of  the  word  man,  whereby  it  may  not  com- 
prehend juft  the  fame  individuals  ■which  in  your  lord- 
fhip's  fenfe  it  does,  but  fhut  out  fome  of  thofe  that  t'o 
your  lordfhip  are  man,  in  your  fignificationof  the  word 
man,  or  take  in  others  to  which  your  lordfhip  does 
not  allow  the  name  man  ,•  I  do  not  think  you  will 
fay,  that  the  real  eflence  of  man,  in  both  thefe  fenfes 
is  the  fame;  and  yet  your  lordfhip  feems  to  fay  fo, 
when  you  fay,  Let  men  mij'ake  in  the  complication 
of  their  ideas,  either  in  leaving  out  or  putting  in  what 
doth  not  belong  to  them ;  and  let  their  ideas  be  what 
they  pleafe,  the  real  ejfence  of  the  individuals  compre- 
hended under  the  names  annexed  to  thefe  ideas,  will 
be  the  fame :  for  fo,  1  humbly  conceive,  it  muft  be 
put,  to  make  out  what  your  lordfhip  aims  at.  For, 
as  your  lordfhip  puts  it  by  the  name  ox  man,  or  any 
other  fpeciiic  name,  your  lordfhip  feems  to  me  to  fup- 
pofe, that  that  name  {lands  for,  and  not  for  the  fame 
idea,  at  the  fame  time. 

For  example,  my  lord,  let  your  lordfhip's  idea,  to 
which  you  annex  the  fign  man,  be  a  rational  animal : 
let  another  man's  idea  be  a  rational  animal  of  fuch  a 
fhape;  let  a  third  man's  idea  be  of  an  animal  of  fuch 
a  fize  and  fhape,  leaving  out  rationality  ;  let  a  fourth 
be  an  animal  with  a  body  of  fuch  a  fhape,  and  an  im- 
material fubflance,  with  a  power  of  reafoning  ;  let  a 
fifth  leave  out  of  his  idea  an  immaterial  fubftance  : 
It  is  plain  every  one  of  thefe  will  call  his  a  man,  as 
well  as  your  lordfhip,  and  yet  it  is  as  plain  that  man, 
as  {landing  for  all  thefe  diflincl,  complex  ideas,  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  have  the  fame  internal  conftitu- 
Y   2 
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name  mani  but  what  has  a  conformity  to  the  ab- 
stract idea  the  name  man  (lands  for  ;  nor  any 
thing  be  a  man^  or  have  a  right  to  the  fpecies 
man,  but  what  has  the  eflence  of  that  fpecies;    it 

tion,  L  e.  the  fame  real  effimte.  The  truth  is,  every 
diftinft,  abftracl  idea,  ti  it h  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  real, 
riftinct  kind,  whatever  the  real  eifeuce  (which  we 
know  not  of  any  of  them)  be. 

And  therefore  I  grant  it  true  what  your  lordfhip  fays 
in  the  next  words,    dnd  let  the  nominal  efftrace  differ 
never  fo  much,   the  real,  common  effence,    or  nature  of 
the  fever al  kinds,  are  not  at  all  altered  by  them  ;    i   e. 
that  our  thoughts  or  ideas  cannot  alter  the  real  con- 
flitutions that  are  in  things  that  exift,  there  is  nothing 
more  certain.  But  yet  itis  true,thatthechange<!  of  ideas 
to  which  we  annex  them,  can  and  does  alter  thefignifica- 
tion  of  their  names,  and  thereby  alter  the  kinds,  which 
by  thefe  names  we  rank  and  fort  them  into.  Your  lord- 
fhip farther  adds,  And  thefe  real  eftenzes  are  unchange- 
able,  i.  e.  the  internal  conflitutions  are  unchangeable. 
Of  what,    I   befeech  your  lordfhip,    are  the  intern.  I 
conflitutions   unchangeable  ?     Not   of  any  thing  that 
exlfts,  but  of  Goo  alone;    for  they  may  be  changed 
all  as  eafily  by  that  hand  that  made  them,    as  the  in- 
ternal frame  of  a  watch.      What  then  is  it  that  is  un- 
changeable ?   Tne  internal  conftitution  or  real  effence 
of  a  fnecies  :  which,  in  plain  Englifh,   h  no  more  but 
this,    whilft  the  fame  fpecific   name,   v-  g.  of  marit 
horfe,    or  tree,  is  annexed  to  or  made  the  fign  of  the 
fame  abftract  complex  idea,  under  which  I  rank  feve- 
ral  individuals  ;    it  is  impoffihle  but  the  real  ronftitu- 
tion  on  which  that  unaltered,  complex  idea  or  nominal 
efienee    depends,    muft   be   the   fame,   /.    e.   in  other 
words,  where  we  find  all  the  fame  properties,  we  have 
reafon  to  conclude  there  is  the  fame  real,  internal  con- 
ftitution from  which  thofe  properties  flow. 

B.it  vour  lordihin  proves  the  real  eflences  to  be  un- 
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follows,  that  the  abstract  idea  for  which  the  name 
Stands,  and  the  effenc'e  of  the  fpecies,  is  one  and, 
the  fame.  From  whence  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that 
the  effences  of  the  forts  of  things,  and  consequent- 
ly the  forting  of  this,  is  the  workmanfhip  of  the 
understanding  that  abstracts  and  makes  thofe  ge- 
neral ideas. 

§  13.  I  would  not  here  be  thought  to  forget, 
much  lefs  to  deny,  that  nature  in  the  production 
of  things,  makes  feveral  of  them  alike  :  there  is 
nothing  more  obvious,  efpecially  in  the  races  of 
animals,  and  all  things  propagated  by  feed.  But 
yet,  I  think,  we  may  fay,  the  forting  of  them  un- 
der names,  is  the  workmanfhip  of  the  understand- 
ing, taking  occafion  from  the  Similitude  it  obferves 
amongft  them,  to  make  abstract  general  ideas, 
and  fet  them  up  in  the  mind,  with  names  annex- 
ed to  them,  as  patterns  or  forms,  (for  in  that 
fenfe  the  word  form  has  a  very  proper  Significa- 
tion),  to  which,  as  particular  things  exifting  are 
found  to  agree,  fo  they  come  to  be  of  that  fpecies, 
have  that  denomination,  or  are  put  into  that  claffis. 
For  when  we  fay,  that  this  is  a  man,,  that  a  horfe ; 
t\\\i  jujiice>  that  cruelty;    this  a  watch,  that  a  jack  ; 

changeable,  becanfe  God  makes  them,  in  thofe  fol- 
lowing words  :  For  however  there  may  happen  fome 
variety  in  individuals  by  particular  accidents,  yet  the 
ejfence  of  men,  and  ho^fes,  and  trees,  rema:n  always 
the  fame  ;  becanfe  they  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of 
men,  but  on  the  -will  of  the  Creator,  who  hath  made 
feveral  forts  of  beings. 

It  is  true,  the  real  constitutions  or  effences  of  par- 
ticular things  existing,  do  not  depend  on  the  ideas  of 
men,  but  on  the  will  of  the  Creator  :  but  their  being 
ranked  into  ft.rts,  under  Such  and  fuch  names,  does 
depend,  and  wholly  depend,  on  the  ideas  of  men. 
Y  3 
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what  do  we  elfe  but  rank  things  under  different 
fpecific  names,  as  agreeing  to  thofe  abftradl  ideas, 
of  which  we  have  made  thofe  names  the  figns  ? 
And  what  are  the  effences  of  thofe  fpecies,  fet 
out  and  marked  by  names,  but  thofe  abitracl  ideas 
in  the  mind  •,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  bonds 
octween  particular  things  that  exift,  and  the  names 
they  are  to  be  ranked  under  ?  And  when  general 
names  have  any  connection  with  particular  be- 
ings, thefe  abftracT:  ideas  are  the  medium  that  u- 
nites  them:  fo  that  the  effences  of  fpecies,  as  di- 
Itinguifhed  and  denominated  by  us,  neither  are, 
nor  can  be  any  thing  but  thofe  precife  abftract 
ideas  we  have  in  our  minds.  And  therefore  the 
fuppofed  real  effences  of  fubftances,  if  different 
from  our  abftra£t  ideas,  cannot  be  the  effences 
of  the  fpecies  we  rank  things  into.  For  two  fpe- 
cies may  be  one,  ?.s  rationally,  as  two  different  ef- 
fences be  the  effence  of  one  fpecies  :  and  I  demand, 
what  are  the  alterations  may,  or  may  not  be  in  a 
horfc  or  lead>  without  making  either  of  them  to 
be  of  another  fpecies  ?  In  determining  the  fpe- 
cjies  of  things  by  our  abftracl:  ideas,  this  is  eafy  to 
lefolve :  but  if  any  one  will  regulate  himfelf  here- 
in by  fuppofed  real  effences,  he  will,  I  fuppofe, 
be  at  a  l'ofs  :  and  he  will  never  be  able  to  know 
when  any  thing  precifely  ceafes  to  be  of  the  fpe- 
cies of  a  horfe^  or  lead. 

\  14.  Nor  will  any  one  wonder,  that  I  fay  thefe 
effences,  or  abftracl  ideas,  (which  are  the  rneafures 
cf  name,  and  the  boundaries  of  fpecies,)  are  the 
werkmanfhipof  the  understanding,  who  confiders, 
that  at  leaft  the  complex  ones  are  often,  in  feve- 
ral  men,  different  collections  of  fimplc  ideas:  and 
therefore  that  is  covetoufnefs  to  one  man,  which 
is  not  fo  to  another.     Nay,  even  in  fubftances, 
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where  their  abftracl:  ideas  feem  to  be  taken  from 
the  things  themfelves,  they  are  not  conftantly  the 
fame  ;  no  not  in  that  fpecies  which  is  molt  fa- 
miliar to  us,  and  with  which  we  have  the  moft 
intimate  acquaintance:  it  having  been  more  than 
once  doubted,  whether  the  foetus  born  of  a  woman 
were  a  man,  even  fo  far,  as  that  it  hath  been  de- 
bated, whether  ;t  were  or  were  not  to  be  nourifh- 
ed  and  baptized  :  which  could  not  be,  if  the  ab- 
ftracl  idea  or  effence,  to  which  the  name  man  be- 
longed, were  of  nature's  making  ;  and  were  not 
the  uncertain  and  various  collection  of  fimple  i- 
deas,  which  the  underftanding  puts  together,  and 
then  abflracting  it,  affixed  a  name  to  it.  So  that 
in  truth  every  diftincl  abftracr.  idea  is  a  diftin£t 
effence  ;  and  the  names  that  ftand  for  fuch  di-* 
ilinct  ideas  are  the  names  of  things  effentially 
different.  Thus  a  circle  is  as  effentially  different 
from  an  oval,  as  a  fheep  from  a  goat ;  and  rain  is 
as  effentially  different  from  fnow,  as  water  from 
earth ;  that  abftra£r.  idea  which  is  the  effence  of 
one,  being  impoffible  to  be  communicated  to  the 
other.  And  thus  any  two  abftradt.  ideas,  that  in 
any  part  vary  one  from  another,  with  two  diftinct 
names  annexed  to  them,  conftitute  two  diftincl: 
forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  fpecies,  as  effentially  dif- 
ferent as  any  two  the  moil  remote  or  oppofite  in 
the  world. 

§  15.  But  fince  the  effences  of  things  are 
thought  by  fome,  and  not  without  reafon,  to  be 
wholly  unknown  j  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confider 
the  feveral  Ggnifications  of  the  word  effence. 

Firjl,  Essence  may  be  taken  for  the  being  of 
any  thing,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is.  And  thus  the 
real  internal,  but  generally  in  fubftances,  unknown 
conilitution  of  things,  whereon  their  difcoverable 
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qualities  depend,  may  be  called  their  effence.  This 
is  the  proper  original  fignification  of  the  word, 
as  is  evident  from  the  formation  of  it ;  effentia,  in 
its  primary  notation,  fignifying  properly  being. 
And  in  this  fenfe  it  is  It  ill  ufed,  when  we  fpeak 
of  the  effence  of  particular  things,  without  giving 
them  any  name. 

Secondly,  The  learning  and  difputes  of  the 
fchools,  having  been  much  bufied  about  genus 
and  /pedes i  the  word  effence  has  almoft  loft  its 
primary  fignification;  and  inftead  of  the  real  con- 
ftitution  of  things,  has  been  almoft  wholly  applied 
to  the  artificial  conftitution  of  genus  and  /pedes. 
It  is  true,  there  is  ordinarily  fuppofed  a  real  con- 
ftitution of  the  forts  of  things;  and  it  is  paft  doubt, 
there  muft  be  fome  real  conftitution,  on  which 
any  collection  of  fimple  ideas  co-exifting,  muft 
depend.  But  it  being  evident,  that  things  are 
ranked  under  names  into  forts  of  fpecies  only  as 
they  agree  to  certain  abftra£t  ideas,  to  which  we 
have  annexed  thofe  names,  the  effence  of  each  genus , 
or  fort,  comes  to  be  nothing  but  that  abftracl 
idea,  which  the  general,  or  /ortal  {\i  I  may  have 
leave  fo  to  call  it  from  /orty  as  I  do  general  from 
genus)  name  ftands  for.  And  this  we  fhall  find  to 
be  that  which  the  word  effence  imports  in  its  moft 
familiar  ufe.  Thefe  two  forts  of  effences,  I  fup- 
pofe,  may  not  unfitly  be  termed,  the  one  the  real, 
the  other  the  nominal  effence. 

<j  1 6.  Between  the  nominal  effence,  and  the 
name,  there  is  fo  near  a  connection,  that  the  name 
of  any  fort  of  things  cannot  be  attributed  to  any 
particular  being  but  what  has  this  eflence,  where- 
by it  anfwers  that  abftraft  idea,  whereof  that 
name  is  the  fign. 

j  17.  Concerning  the  real  effences  of  corporeal 
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fubftances,  to  mention  thefe  only,  there  are,  if  I 
mi  (lake  not,  two  opinions.  The  one  is  of  thofe, 
who  ufing  the  word  ejfence,  for  they  know  not 
what,  fuppofe  a  certain  number  of  thofe  effences, 
according  to  which  all  natural  things  are  made, 
and  wherein  they  do  exactly  every  one  of  them 
partake,  and  fo  become  of  this  or  that  fpecies. 
The  other,  and  more  rational  opinion,  is  of  thofe, 
who  look  on  all  natural  things  to  have  a  real,  but 
unknown  eonftitution  of  their  infenfible  parts, 
from  which  flow  thofe  fenfible  qualities,  which 
ferve  us  to  diftinguifh  them  one  from  another,  ac- 
cording as  we  have  occafion  to  rank  them  into 
forts,  under  common  denominations.  The  former 
of  thefe  opinions,  which  fuppofes  thefe  effences 
as  a  certain  number  of  forms  or  molds,  wherein 
all  natural  things  that  exift,arecaft,  and  do  equally 
partake,  has,  I  imagine,  very  much  perplexed  the 
knowledge  of  natural  things.  The  frequent  pro- 
ductions of  monfters,  in  all  the  fpecies  of  animals, 
and  of  changelings,  and  other  ft  range  iffues  of  hu- 
man birth,  carrv  with  them  difficulties  not  poffible 
to  confift  with  this  hypothecs :  fince  it  is  as  impof- 
fible,  that  two  things,  partaking  exactly  of  the 
fame  real  eflence,  fhould  have  different  properties, 
?.s  that  two  figures  partaking  in  the  fame  real  ef- 
fence  of  a  circle,  fhould  have  different  properties. 
But  were  there  no  other  reafon  againft  it,  yet 
the  fuppofition  of  effences,  that  cannot  be  known, 
and  the  making  them  neverthelefs  to  be  that 
which  dHHnguifhea  the  fpecies  of  things,  is  fo 
wholly  ufelefs,  and  urrferviccable  to  any  part  of 
our  knowledge,  that  that  alone  were  fuificient  to 
make  us  lay  it  by,  and  content  ourfelves  with  fuch 
efTences  of  the  forts  or  fpecies  of  things,  as  come 
within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge;  which,  when 
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ferioufly  confidered,  will  be  found,  as  I  have  faid» 
to  be  nothing  elfe  but  thofe  abftra£r.  complex  ideas* 
to  which  we  have  annexed  diflinft  general  names* 

§  1 8.  Eflences  being  thus  diftinguifhed  into 
nominal  and  real,  we  may  farther  obferve,  that 
in  the  fpecies  of  Ample  ideas  and  modes,  they  are 
always  the  fame:  but  in  fubilances  always  quite 
different4  Thus  a  figure  including  a  fpace  be- 
tween three  lines,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal 
eflence  of  a  triangle  •,  it  being  not  only  the  abftract 
idea  to  which  the  general  name  is  annexed,  but 
the  very  ejfentia>  or  being,  of  the  thing  itfelf, 
that  foundation  from  which  all  its  properties  flow, 
and  to  which  they  are  all  infeparably  annexed. 
But  it  is  far  otherwife  concerning  that  parcel  of 
matter,  which  make  the  ring  on  my  finger,  where- 
in thefe  two  eflences  are  apparently  different.  For 
it  is  the  real  conftitution  of  its  infenfible  parts, 
on  which  depend  all  thofe  properties  of  colour, 
weight,  fufibility,  fixednefs,  isfc.  which  makes  it 
to  be  gold,  or  gives  it  a  right  to  that  name,  which 
is  therefore  its  nominal  eflence.  Since  nothing 
can  be  called  gold,  but  what  has  a  conformity  of 
qualities  to  that  abftratSf.  complex  idea,  to  which 
that  name  is  annexed.  But  this  diftintlion  of  ef- 
fences,  belonging  particularly  to  fubftances,  we 
fhall,  when  we  come  to  confider  their  names,  have 
an  occafion  to  treat  of  more  fully. 

\  19.  That  fuch  ab  (tract  ideas,  with  names  to 
them,  as  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  are  eflences, 
may  farther  appear  by  what  we  are  told  concern- 
ing eflences,  viz.  that  they  are  all  ingenerable  and 
incorruptible.  Which  cannot  be  true  of  the  real 
conflitutions  of  things,  which  begin  and  perifli 
with  them.  All  things  that  exiii,  befides  their 
au.thor}  are  all  liable  to  change;  efpecially  thofe 
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things  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  have  ranked 
into  bands,  under  diftintl:  names  or  enfigns.  Thus 
that   which   was  grafs  to-day,  is  to-morrow  the 
flefh  of  a  fheep ;  and,  within  few  days  after,  be- 
comes part  of  a  man  :  in  all  which,  and  the  like 
changes,  it  is  evident,  their  real  eflence,  i.  e.  that 
conftitution  whereon  the  properties  of  thefe  fe- 
veral  things  depended,  is  deflroyed,  and  perifhes 
with  them.     But  eflences  being  taken  for  ideas, 
eftablifhed  in  the  mind,  with  names  annexed  to 
them,  they  are  fuppofed  to   remain   fteadily  the 
fame,  whatever  mutations  the  particular  fubftan- 
ces  are  liable  to.    For  whatever  becomes  of  Alex- 
ander and  Bucephalus,  the  ideas  to  which  man 
and  horfe   are   annexed,  are  fuppofed  neverthe- 
lefs  to  remain  the  fame ;  and  fo  the  eflences  of 
thofe  fpecies  are  preferved  whole  andundeftroyed, 
whatever  changes  happen  to  any,  or  all  of  the  in- 
dividuals of  thofe  fpecies.     By  this  means  the  ef- 
fence  of  a  fpecies  refts  fafe   and  entire,  without 
the  cxiflence  of  fo  much  as  one  individual  of  that 
kind.    For  were  there  now  no  circle  exifting  any- 
where in  the  world,  (as,  perhaps,  that  figure  exifts 
not  any-whcre  exactly  marked  out),   yet  the  klea 
annexed  to  that  name  would  notceafetobe  what  it 
is ;  nor  ceafe  to  be   as  a  pattern,  to  determine 
which   of   the  particular  figures  we  meet  with 
have,  or  have  not  a  right  to  the  name  circle^   and 
fo  to  fliew  which  of  them,  by  having  that  eflence, 
was  of  that  fpecies.      And  though  there   neither 
were,  nor  had  been  in  nature  fuch  a  beaft  as  an 
unicorn,  nor  fuch  a  fifh  as  a  mermaid  ;  yet  fup- 
pofing  thofe  names  to  (land  for  complex  abftract 
ideas,  that  contained  no  inconfiftency  in   them  ; 
the  eflence  of  a  mermaid  is  as  intelligible,  as  that 
of  a  man  j  and  the  idea  of  an  unicorn,  as  certain, 
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fteady,  and  permanent,  as  that  of  a  horfe.  From 
what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the  do&rine 
of  the  immutability  of  effences,  proves  them  to 
be  only  abftra£t  ideas  ;  and  is  founded  on  the  re- 
lation eflablifhed  between  them,  and  certain  founds 
as  figns  of  them ;  and  will  always  be  true,  as  long 
as  the  fame  name  can  have  the  fame  fignification. 
§  20.  To  conclude  ;  this  is  that,  which  in  fhort 
I  would  fay,  viz.  that  all  the  great  bufinefs  of 
genera  zndjpecies,  and  their  effences,  amounts  to 
no  more  but  this,  that  men  making  abftract  ideas, 
and  fettling  them  in  their  minds,  with  names  an- 
nexed to  them,  do  thereby  enable  themfelves  to 
confider  things,  and  difcourfe  of  them,  as  it  were, 
in  bundles,  for  the  eafier  and  readier  improve- 
ment and  communication  of  their  knowledge, 
which  would  advance  but  flowly,  were  their 
words  and  thoughts  confined  only  to  particulars. 
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chap.   rv. 

Of  the  Names  of  Si  mple  Idzas, 

§  I.  Names  cffimple  ideas,  modes,  and fubfances, 
have  each  fomething  peculiar.  §  2.  Firfl,  Names 
of  ft  mple  ideas  and  fubfances,  intimate  real  ex- 
igence. §  3.  Secondly,  Names  of  fi mple  ideas 
and  modes  fgnify  always  both  real  and  nominal 
ejfer.ce.  §  4.  Thirdly,  Names  of  ft mple  ideas 
undefnable.  §5.  If  all  ivere  definable,  it  would 
be  a  proccff  in  infinitum.  §  6.  What  a  defini- 
tion is.  §  7.  Sitfiple  ideas,  ivhy  undefnable- 
§  8,  9.  Injlances ;  motion.  §  10.  Light.  §  II. 
Simple  ideas,  why  undefnable,  farther  explain- 
ed. §  12,  13.  T7:e  contrary Jkewed  in  complex 
ideas,  by  injlances  of  a  Jlatue  and  rainbow. 
§  14.  The  fame  of  complex  ideas,  when  to  be 
made  intelligible  by  words.  §  15.  Fourthly, 
Names  cffimple  ideas  leaf  doubtful.  §16.  Fifth- 
ly, Simple  ideas  have  few  afcents  in  linea  praedi- 
camentali.  §  17.  Sixthly,  Names  off  mple  ideas 
f  and  for  ideas  not  at  all  arbitrary. 

§  1.  n^Hoi'GH  all  words,  as  I  have  (hewn,  Hg- 
JL  nify  nothing  immediately  but  the  ideas 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker ;  yet  upon  a  nearer 
furvey,  we  fhall  find  that  the  names  of  ft  mple  i- 
deas,  mixed  modes,  (under  which  I  comprife  ref- 
lations too),  and  natural  fubfanccs,  have  each  of 
them  fomething  peculiar,  and  different  from  the 
other.     For  example  : 

§  2.  Firfl,  The  names  of  fmple  ideas,  and  fub- 
fanccs, with  the  abftracl:  ideas  in  the  mind,  which 
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they  immediately  fignify,  intimate  alfo  fome  real 
existence,  from  which  was  derived  their  original 
pattern.  But  the  names  of  mixed  modes  termi- 
nate in  the  idea  that  is  in  the  mind,  and  lead  not 
the  thoughts  any  farther,  as  we  fhall  fee  more  at 
large  in  the  following  chapter. 

§  3.  Secondly,  The  names  of  fimple  ideas  and 
modes  fignify  always  the  ra/,  as  well  as  nominal 
ejfence  of  their  fpecies.  But  the  names  of  natural 
fubjlances  fignify  rarely,  if  ever,  any  thing  but 
barely  the  nominal  effences  of  thofe  fpecies;  as  we 
fhall  fhew  in  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the  names 
of  fubftances  in  particular. 

§  4.  Thirdly,  The  names  oiftmple  ideas  are  not 
capable  of  any  definition;  the  names  of  all  com- 
plex ideas  are.  It  has  not,  that  I  know,  been 
yet  obferved  by  any  body,  what  words  are, 
and  what  are  not  capable  of  being  defined  :  the 
want  whereof  is,  as  I  am  apt  to  think,  not  feldom 
the  occafion  of  great  wrangling  and  obfcurity  in 
mens  difcourfes,  whilft  fome  demand  definitions 
of  terms  that  cannot  be  denned ;  and  others  think 
they  ought  not  to  reft  fatisfied  in  an  explication  made 
by  a  more  general  word,  and  its  reftricxion,  (or,  to 
fpeak  in  terms  of  art,  by  a  genus  and  difference), 
when,  even  after  fuch  definition  made  according 
to  rule,  thofe  who  hear  it,  have  often  no  more  a 
clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  than 
they  had  before.  This  at  leaft,  I  think,  that  the 
fhewing  what  words  are,  and  what  are  not  ca- 
pable of  definitions,  and  wherein  confifts  a  good 
definition,  is  not  wholly  befides  our  prefent  pur- 
pofe  ;  and  perhaps  will  afford  fo  much  light  to 
the  nature  of  thefe  figns,  and  our  ideas,  as  to  de- 
ferve  a  more  particular  confideration. 

§  5.   I  will  not  here  trouble  myfelf  to  prove 
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that  all  terms  are  not  definable  from  that  progrefs 
in  infinitum)  which  it  will  vifibly  lead  us  into,  if 
we  inould  allow  that  all  names  could  be  defined. 
For  if  the  terms  of  one  definition  were  ftill  to  be 
defined  by  another,  where  at  laft  fhould  we  flop  ? 
But  I  fhall,  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  and  the 
fignification  of  our  words,  (hew,  why  fome  names 
can,  and  others  cannot  be  defined,  and  which  they 
are. 

§  6.  I  think,  it  is  agreed,  that  a  definition  is 
nothing  elfe,  but  the  fhewing  the  meaning  of  one 
word  by  feveral  other  not  fynonimous  terms.  The 
meaning  of  words  being  only  the  ideas  they 
are  made  to  Hand  for  by  him  that  ufes  them  ;  the 
meaning  of  any  term  is  then  ihewed,  or  the  word 
is  defined,  when  by  other  words,  the  idea  it  is 
made  the  fign  of,  and  annexed  to  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpeaker,  is,  as  it  were,  reprefented,  or  fet  be- 
fore the  view  of  another  ;  and  thus  its  fignifica- 
tion afcertained.  This  is  the  only  ufe  and  end  of 
definitions;  and  therefore  the  only  meafure  of 
what  is,  or  is  not  a  good  definition. 

§  7.  This  being  premifed,  I  fay,  that  the  names 
of  fimple  ideas,  and  thofe  only,  are  incapable  of 
being  defined.  The  reafon  whereof  is  this,  that 
the  feveral  terms  of  a  definition,  fignifying  feveral 
ideas,  they  can  altogether  by  no  means  reprefent 
an  idea,  which  has  no  compofition  at  all :  and 
therefore  a  definition,  which  is  properly  nothing 
but  the  fhewing  the  meaning  of  one  word  by  fe- 
veral others  not  fignifying  each  the  fame  thing, 
can  in  the  names  of  fimple  ideas  have  no  place. 

§  8.  The  not  obferving  this  difference  in  our 
idea3,  and  their  names,  has  produced  that  emi- 
nent trifling  in  the  fchools,  which  is  fo  eafy  to  be 
obferved  in  the  definitions  they  give  us  of  fome 
Z2 
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few  of  thefe  fimple  ideas.  For,  as  to  the  greateft 
part  of  them,  even  thofe  matters  of  definitions 
•were  fain  to  leave  them  untouched,  merely  by  the 
impoiTibility  they  found  in  it.  What  more  exqui- 
fite  jargon  could  the  wit  of  man  invent  than  this 
definition,  The  act  of  a  being  in  poiver ',  as  far  forth 
as  in  power  ?  which  would  puzzle  any  rational 
man,  to  whom  it  was  not  already  known  by  its 
famous  abfurdity,  to  guefs  what  word  it  could  e- 
ver  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  explication  of.  If  Tully 
alking  a  Dutchman  what  beiveeginge  was,  mould 
have  received  this  explication  in  his  own  language, 
that  it  was  Actus  entis  in  potentia,  quatenus  in  po- 
tentia  ;  I  afk  whether  any  one  can  imagine  he 
could  thereby  have  underftood  what  the  word 
beiveeginge  ngnified,  or  have  guefled  what  idea  a 
Dutchman  ordinarily  had  in  his  mind,  and  would 
Cgnify  to  another,  when  he  ufed  that  found. 

§  9.  Nor  have  the  modern  philofophers,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  throw  ofFthe  jargon  of  the 
fchools,  and  fpeak  intelligibly,  much  better  fuc- 
ceeded  in  defining  fimple  ideas,  whether  by  ex- 
plaining their  caufes,  or  any  otherwife.  The  ato- 
milb,  who  define  motion  to  be  a  pajjage  from  one 
place  to  another,  what  do  they  more  than  put  one 
fynonimous  word  for  another  ?  For,  what  is  pqf- 
J'age  other  than  motion  ?  And  if  they  were  afked 
what  pajfage  was,  how  would  they  better  define 
it  than  by  motion  ?  For,  is  it  not  at  leaft  as  pro- 
per and  fignificant  to  fay,  Baffhge  is  a  motion  from 
cue  place  to  another,  as  to  fay,  Motion  is  a  paj- 
fgc,  &c.  This  is  to  tranflate,  and  not  to  de- 
li ne,  when  we  change  two  words  of  the  fame  nu- 
llification one  for  another-,  which,  when  one  is 
better  underftood  than  the  other,  may  ferve  to 
difcover  what  idea  the  unknown  ftands  for ;  but 
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is  very  far  from  a  definition,  unlefs  we  will  fay, 
every  Englifh  word  in  the  dictionary,  is  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Latin  word  it  anfwers,  and  that  mo- 
tion is  a  definition  of  motus.  Nor  will  the  fuccef- 
five  application  of  the  parts  of  the  fuperficies  of 
rme  body,  to  thofe  of  another,  which  the  Carte- 
fians  give  us,  prove  a  much  better  definition  of 
motion,  when  well  examined. 

§  10.  The  aft  of  perfpicuous,  as  far  forth  as  per- 
fpicuous,  is  another  Peripatetic  definition  of  a  am- 
ple idea ;  which,  though  not  more  abfurd  than  the 
former  of  motion,  yet  betrays  its  ufeleflhefs  and 
infignificancy  more  plainly,  becaufe  experience 
will  eafily  convince  any  one,  that  it  cannot  make 
the  meaning  of  the  word  lighty  which  it  pretends 
to  define,  at  all  underftood  by  a  blind  man  :  but 
the  definition  of  motion  appears  not  at  firft  fight 
fo  ufelefs,  becaufe  it  efcapes  this  way  of  trial.  For 
this  fimple  idea,  entering  by  the  touch  as  well  as 
fight,  it  is  impoffible  to  fhew  an  example  of  any 
one,  who  has  no  other  way  to  get  the  idea  of 
motion,  but  barely  by  the  definition  of  that  name. 
Thofe  who  tell  us,  that  light  is  a  great  number  of 
little  globules,  ftriking  brifkly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  fpeak  more  intelligibly  than  the  fchools  : 
but  yet  thefe  words,  ever  fo  well  underftood, 
would  make  the  idea  the  word  light  ftands  for 
no  more  known  to  a  man  that  underftands  it  not 
before,  than  if  one  fhould  tell  him,  that  light  was 
nothing  but  a  company  of  little  tennis-balls,  which 
fairies  all  day  long  (truck  with  rackets  againft  fome 
mens  foreheads,  whilft  they  pafTed  by  others. 
For,  granting  this  explication  of  the  thing  to  be 
true;  yet  the  idea  of  the  caufe  of  light,  if  we  had 
it  never  fo  exa£t,  would  no  more  give  us  the  idea 
of  light  itfelf,  as  it  is  fuch  a  particular  perception. 
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in  us,  than  the  idea  of  the  figure  and  motion  of  a 
fharp  piece  of  fteel  would  give  us  the  idea  of  that 
pain  which  it  is  able  to  caufe  in  us.  For  the  caufe 
of  any  fenfation,  and  the  fenfation  itfelf,  in  all 
the  fimple  ideas  of  one  fenfe,  are  two  ideas  ;  and 
two  ideas  fo  different,  and  diitant  one  from  ano- 
ther, that  no  two  can  be  more  fo.  And  therefore 
fliould  Des  Cartes's  globules  ftrike  never  fo  long 
on  the  retina  of  a  man,  who  was  blind  by  a  gutta 
Jcrenciy  he  would  thereby  never  have  any  idea  of 
light,  or  any  thing  approaching  it,  though  he 
underftood  what  little  globules  were,  and  what 
linking  on  another  body  was,  never  fo  well.  And 
therefore  the  Carteflans  very  well  diftinguifh  be- 
tween that  light  which  is  the  caufe  of  that  fenfa- 
tion in  us,  and  the  idea  which  is  produced  in  us 
by  it,  and  is  that  which  is  properly  light. 

§  ii.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  fhewn,  are 
only  to  be  got  by  thofe  impreihons  objects  them- 
felves  make  on  our  minds,  by  the  proper  inlets 
appointed  to  each  fort.  If  they  are  not  received 
this  way,  all  the  words  in  the  world,  made  ufe  of 
to  explain  or  define  any  of  their  names,  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  produce  in  us  the  idea  it  Hands  for. 
Por  words,  being  founds,  can  produce  in  us  no 
other  fimple  ideas  than  of  thofe  very  founds;  nor 
exeke  any  in  us,  but  by  that  voluntary  connec- 
tion which  is  known  to  be  between  them,  and 
thofe  fimple  ideas  which  common  ufe  has  made 
them  figns  of.  He  that  thinks  ctherwife,  let  him 
try  if  any  words  can  give  him  the  tafte  of  a  pine- 
apple, and  make  him  have  the  true  idea  of  the  re- 
lilh  of  that  celebrated  delicious  fruit.  So  far  as 
he  is  told  it  has  a  refemblanee  with  any  tafles, 
whereof  he  has  the  ideas  already  in  his  memory, 
imprinted  there  by  fenfible  objects,  not  ftrangers  to 
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his  palate,  fo  far  maybe  approach  that  refemblance 
in  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  giving  us  that  idea 
by  a  definition,  but  exciting  in  us  other  fimple 
ideas  by  their  known  names  ;  which  will  be  Itiil 
very  different  from  the  true  tafle  of  that  fruit  ir- 
felf.  In  light  and  colours,  and  all  other  fimple 
ideas,  it  is  the  fame  thing  :  for  the  fignification  of 
founds  is  not  natural,  but  only  impofed  and  arbi- 
trary. And  no  definition  of  light,  or  rednefst  is 
more  fitted  or  able  to  produce  either,of  thofe  ideas 
in  us,  than  the  found  light,  or  red,  by  itfelf.  For 
to  hope  to  produce  an  idea  of  light  or  colour  by 
a  found,  however  formed,  is  to  expert  that  founds 
fhould  be  vifible,  or  colours  audible ;  and  to  make 
the  ears  do  the  office  of  all  the  other  fenfes. 
Which  is  all  one  as  to  fay,  that  we  might  tafte, 
fmell,  and  fee  by  the  ears  :  a  fort  of  philofophy 
worthy  only  of  Sancho  Pancha,  who  had  the  facul- 
ty to  fee  Dulcinea  by  hearfay.  And  therefore  he 
that  has  not  before  received  into  his  mind,  by  the 
proper  inlet,  the  fimple  idea  which  any  word 
Hands  for,  can  never  come  to  know  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  that  word,  by  any  other  words  or  founds 
whatfoever,  put  together  according  to  any  rules 
of  definition.  The  only  way  is,  by  applying  to 
his  fenfes  the  proper  object  ;  and  fo  producing 
that  idea  in  him,  for  which  he  has  learned  the 
name  already.  A  fludious  blind  man,  who  had 
mightily  beat  his  head  about  vifible  objects,  and 
made  ufe  of  the  explication  of  his  books  and 
friends  to  underftand  thofe  names  of  light  and 
colours,  which  often  came  in  his  way  ;  bragged 
one  day,  that  he  now  underftood  what  fcarlet  f.g- 
nified.  Upon  which  his  friend  demanding  what 
fcarlet  was  ?  the  blind  man  anfwered,  It  was  like 
the  found  of  a  trumpet.     Juft  fuch  an  underftand- 
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ing  of  the  name  of  any  other  fimple  idea  will  he 
have,  who  hopes  to  get  it  only  from  a  definition, 
or  other  words  made  ufe  of  to  explain  it. 

§  12.  The  cafe  is  quite  otherwife  in  complex 
ideas;  which  confiding  of  feveral  fimple  ones,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  words,  (landing  for  the  feveral 
ideas  that  make  that  compofitiori,  to  imprint 
complex  ideas  in  the  mind,  which  were  never 
there  before,  and  fo  make  their  names  be  under- 
stood. In  fuch  collections  of  ideas,  pairing  un- 
der one  name,  definition^  or  the  teaching  the  fig- 
nification  of  one  word  by  feveral  others,  has 
place,  and  may  make  us  underfland  the  names  of 
things  which  never  came  within  the  reach  of  our 
fenfes,  and  frame  ideas  fuitable  to  thofe  in  other 
mens  minds,  when  they  ufe  thofe  names  :  provi- 
ded that  none  of  the  terms  of  the  definition  (land 
for  any  fuch  fimple  ideas,  which  he  to  whom  the 
explication  is  made  has  never  yet  had  in  his 
thought.  Thus  the  word  Jlatue  may  be  explained 
to  a  blind  man  by  other  words,  when  piBure 
cannot,  his  fenfes  having  given  him  the  idea  of 
figure^  but  not  of  colours>  which  therefore  words 
cannot  excite  in  him.  This  gained  the  pri2e  to 
the  painter  againft  the  ftatuary  ;  each  of  which 
contending  for  the  excellency  of  his  art,  and  the 
ftatuary  bragging,  that  his  was  to  be  preferred, 
becaufe  it  reached  farther,  and  even  thofe  who 
had  loft  their  eyes  could  yet  perceive  the  excel- 
lency of  it :  the  painter  agreed  to  refer  himfelf 
to  the  judgment  of  a  blind  man ;  who  being 
brought  where  there  was  a  ftatue  made  by  the  one, 
and  a  picture  drawn  by  the  other,  he  was  firft 
led  to  the  ftatue,  in  which  he  traced  with  his 
hands  all  the  lineaments  of  the  face  and  body ; 
and  with  great  admiration  applauded  the  Jkill  of 
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the  workman.  But  being  led  to  the  picture,  and 
having  his  hands  laid  upon  it,  was  told,  that  now 
he  touched  the  head,  and  then  the  forehead,  eyes, 
nofe,  tzfc.  as  his  hands  moved  over  the  parts  of 
the  picture  on  the  cloth,  without  finding  any  the 
leaft  diftinction :  whereupon  he  cried  out,  that 
certainly  that  mud  needs  be  a  very  admirable  and 
divine  piece  of  workmanfhip,  which  could  repre- 
fent  to  them  all  thofe  parts,  where  he  could  nei- 
ther feel  nor  perceive  any  thing. 

§  13.  He  that  would  ufe  the  word  rainbow,  to 
one  who  knew  all  thefe  colours,  but  yet  had  ne- 
ver feen  that  phenomenon,  would,  by  enumera- 
ting the  figure,  largenefs,  pofition,  and  order  of 
the  colours,  fo  well  define  that  word,  that  it  might 
be  perfectly  understood.  But  yet  that  definition, 
how  exadt  and  perfect  foever,  would  never  make 
a  blind  man  underftand  it ;  becaufe  feveral  of 
the  fimple  ideas  that  make  that  complex  one, 
being  fuch  as  he  never  received  by  fenfaiion  and 
experience,  no  words  are  able  to  excite  them  in 
his  mind. 

§14.  Simple  ideas,  as  has  been  fhewn,  can  only 
be  got  by  experience,  from  thofe  objects  which 
are  proper  to  produce  in  us  thofe  perceptions. 
When  by  this  means  we  have  our  minds  llcred 
with  them,  and  know  the  names  for  them,  then 
we  are  in  a  condition  to  define,  and  by  definition 
to  underftand  the  names  of  complex  ideas  that 
are  made  up  of  them.  But  when  any  term  ftands 
for  a  fimple  idea  that  a  man  has  never  yet  had  in 
his  mind,  it  is  impoffible  by  any  words  to  make 
known  its  meaning  to  him.  When  any  term 
Hands  for  an  idea  a  man  is  acquainted  with,  but 
is  ignorant  that  that  term  is  the  fign  of  it,  there 
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another  name,  of  the  fame  idea  which  he  has  been 
accuftomed  to,  may  make  him  underftand  its 
meaning.  But  in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  any  name 
of  any  fimple  idea  capable  of  a  definition. 

§  15.  Fourthly ,  But  though  the  names  of  Am- 
ple ideas  have  not  the  help  of  definition  to  deter- 
mine their  fignification  ;  yet  that  hinders  not  but 
that  they  are  generally  lefs  doubtful  and  uncer- 
tain than  thofe  of  mixed  modes  and  fubftances. 
Becaufe  they  Handing  only  for  one  fimple  per- 
ception, men,  for  the  mod  part,  eafily  and  per- 
fectly agree  in  their  fignification  :  and  there  is 
little  room  for  miftake  and  wrangling  about  their 
meaning.  He  that  knows  once  that  whitenefs  is 
the  name  of  that  colour  he  has  obferved  in  fnow 
or  milk,  will  not  be  apt  to  mifapply  that  word, 
as  long  as  he  retains  that  idea ;  which,  when  he 
has  quite  loft,  he  is  not  apt  to  miftake  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  but  perceives  he  underftands  it  not. 
There  is  neither  a  multiplicity  of  fimple  ideas  to 
be  put  together,  which  makes  the  doubtfulnefs  in 
the  names  of  mixed  modes  ;  nor  a  fuppofed,  but 
an  unknown  real  eiTence,  with  properties  depend- 
ing thereon,  the  precife  number  whereof  are  alfo 
unknown,  which  makes  the  difficulty  in  the  names 
of  fubftances.  But  on  the  contrary,  in  fimple 
ideas  the  whole  fignification  of  the  name  is  known 
at  once,  and  confifts  not  of  parts,  whereof  more 
or  lefs  being  put  in,  the  idea  may  be  varied,  and 
fo  the  fignification  of  its  name  be  obfeure  or  un- 
certain. 

§  16.  Fifthly,  This  farther  may  be  obferved, 
concerning  fimple  ideas  and  their  names,  that  they 
have  but  few  afcents  in  linea  pradicamentali,  as 
they  call  it,  from  the  loweft  fpecies  to  the  /«/«- 
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mum  genus.      The  reafon  whereof  is,    that  the 
lowed  fpecies  being  but  one  fimple  idea,  nothing 
can  be  left  out  of  it,  that  fo  the  difference  being 
taken  away,  it  may  agree  with  fome  other  thing 
in  one  idea  common  to  them  both  ;  which  having 
one  name,  is  the  genus  of  the  other  two :   v.  g. 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  left  out  of  the  idea  of 
white  and  red,  to  make  them  agree  in  one  com- 
mon appearance,  and  fo  have  one  general  name  ; 
as  rationality  being  left  out  of  the  complex  idea  of 
man,  makes  it  agree  with  brute,  in  the  more  ge- 
neral idea  and  name  of  animal.     And  therefore 
when,   to  avoid  unpleafant  enumerations,    men 
would  comprehend  both  ivhite  and  red,  and  fe- 
veral  other  fuch  fimple  ideas,  under  one  general 
name,  they  have  been   fain  to  do  it  by  a  word 
which  denotes  only  the  way  they  get  into  the 
mind.     For,  when  white,  red,  and  yellow,  are  all 
comprehended  under  the  genus,  or  name  colour,  it 
fignifies  no  more,  but  fuch  ideas  as  are  produced 
in  the  mind  only  by  the  fight,  and  have  entrance 
only  through  the  eyes.     And  when  they  would 
frame  yet  a  more  general  term  to  comprehend 
both  colours  and  founds,  and  the  like  fimple  ideas, 
they  do  it  by  a  word  that  fignifies  all  fuch  as  come 
into  the  mind  only  by  one  fenfe  :  and  fo  the  ge- 
neral term  quality,    in  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
comprehends  colours,  founds,  taftes,  fmells,  and 
tangible  qualities,  with  diftinclion  from  extenfion, 
number,  motion,  pleafure,  and  pain,  which  make 
impreflions  on  the  mind,  and  introduce  their  ideas 
by  more  fenfes  than  one. 

§  17.  Sixthly,  The  names  of  fimple  ideas,  fub- 
(lances,  and  mixed  modes,  have  alfo  this  differ- 
ence, that  thofe  of  mixed  modes  ftand  for  ideas 
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perfectly  arbitrary :  thofe  of  fubftances  are  not 
perfectly  fo  *,  but  refer  to  a  pattern,  though  with 
fome  latitude  :  and  thofe  of  fimple  ideas  are  per- 
fectly taken  from  the  exiftence  of  things,  and  are 
not  arbitrary  at  all.  Which  what  difference  it 
makes  in  the  fignifications  of  their  names,  we 
{hall  fee  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  names  of  fimple  modes  differ  little  from 
thofe  of  fimple  ideas. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Of  the  Names  of  mixed  Modes  and  Re- 
lations. 

§  l .  They  Jiand  for  abfratl  ideas,  as  other  general 
names.  \  2.  Firf,  The  ideas  they  f  and  for  are 
made  by  the  underfanding.  §  3.  Secondly,  Made 
arbitrarily,  and  ivithont  patterns.  §  4.  How  this 
is  done.  §  5.  Evidently  arbitrary,  that  the  idea 
is  often  before  the  exifence.  \  6.  Infcnces ;  mur- 
der, incejl,  fobbing.  §  7.  But  fill  fubfervient 
to  the  end  of  language.  §  8.  Whereof  the  intranf- 
l at  able  words  of  divers  languages  are  a  proof. 
§  p.  This  fews  fpecies  to  be  made  for  communi- 
cation. §  10,  11.  In  mixed  modes,  it  is  the  name 
that  ties  the  combination  together,  and  makes  it  a 
fpecies.  §  1  2.  For  the  originals  of  mixed  modes, 
ive  look  no  farther  than  the  mind,  which  alfo  fetus 
them  to  be  the  workmanfip  of  the  under/landing. 
§  13.  Their  being  made  by  the  underfanding  with- 
out patterns,  fews  the  reafon  why  they  arc  fo  com- 
pounded. §  1 4.  Names  of  mixed  modes  fand  al- 
io ays  for  the  real e fences.  §  15.  Why  their  names 
are  ufually  got  before  their  ideas.  §16.  Reafon 
of  my  being  fo  large  on  this  fubjecl. 

§  1.  ''f^'HE  names  of  mixed  modes  being  gene- 
R-  ral,  they  (land)  as  has  been  Ihewn, 
for  forts  or  fpecies  of  things,  each  of  which  has 
its  peculiar  elTence.  The  eilences  of  thefe  fpecies 
alio,  as  has  been  (hewn,  are  nothing  but  the  ab- 
ftrait  ideas  in  the  mind,  to  which  the  name  is 
annexed.  Thus  far  the  names  and  ounces  of 
Vol.  II.  A  a 
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mixed  modes  have  nothing  hut  what  is  common 
to  them  with  other  ideas  :  but  if  we  take  a  little 
nearer  furvey  of  them,  we  fhall  find  that  they 
have  Something  peculiar,,  which,  perhaps,  may 
deferve  bur  attention. 

§  2.  The  firft  particularity  I  fhall  obferve  in 
them  is,  that  the  abftract  ideas,  or,  if  you  pleafe, 
the  effences  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  mixed  modes 
are  made  by  the  underftanding,  wherein  they  dif- 
fer from  thofe  of  fimple  ideas  :  in  which  fort,  the 
mind  has  no  power  to  make  any  one,  but  only 
receives  fuch  as  are  prefented  to  it,  by  the  real 
exiftence  of  things  operating  upon  it. 

§  3.  In  the  next  place,  thefe  effences  of  the 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  are  not  only  made  by  the 
mind,  but  made  very  arbitrarily,  made  without 
patterns,  or  reference  to  any  real  exiftence.  "Where- 
in they  differ  from  thofe  of  iubftances,  which 
carry  with  them  the  fuppofition  of  fome  real  be- 
ing, from  which  they  are  taken,  and  to  which 
they  are  conformable.  But  in  its  complex  ideas 
of  mixed  modes,  the  mind  takes  a  liberty  not  to 
follow  the  exiftence  of  things  exactly.  It  unites 
and  retains  certain  collections,  as  fo  many  diftinct 
fpecific  ideas,  whilft  others,  that  as  often  occur 
in  nature,  and  are  as  plainly  fuggefted  by  out- 
wa  d  things,  pafs  neglected  without  particular 
names  or  fpecifications.  Nor  does  the  mind,  in 
thefe  of  mixed  modes,  as  in  the  complex  idea  of 
fubitances,  examine  them  by  the  real  exiftence  of 
things;  or  verify  them  by  patterns,  containing 
fuch  peculiar  compofitions  in  nature.  To  know 
whether  his  idea  of  adultery  or  iticejl  be  right,  will 
a  man  feek  it  any-where  amongft  things  exifting? 
or  is  it  true,  becaufe  anyone  has  been  witnefs  to 
iuch  an  action  ?    No :    but  it  fufhces  here,  that 
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men  have  put  together  iuch  a  collection  into  one 
complex  idea,  that  makes  the  archetype,  and  fpe- 
cific  idea,  whether  ever  any  fuch  action  were 
committed  in  rerum  rnitura,  or  no. 

§  4.  To  underltand  this  aright,  we  mull  con- 
fider  wherein  this  making  of  thefe  complex  ideas 
confifts ;  and  that  is  not  in  the  making  any  new 
idea,  but  putting  together  thofe  which  the  mind  had 
before.  Wherein  the  mind  does  thefe  three  things : 
1.  It  chufes  a  certain  number.  2.  It  gives  them 
connection,  and  makes  them  into  one  idea.  3.  It 
ties  them  together  by  a  name.  If  we  examine 
how  the  mind  proceeds  in  thefe,  and  what  liberty 
jt  takes  in  them,  we  fhall  eafilv  obferve,  how  thefe 
eiTences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  mind  ;  and  confequently, 
that  the  fpecies  themfelves  are  of  mens  making. 

§  5.  No-body  can  doubt  but  that  thefe  ideas 
of  mixed  modes  are  made  by  a  voluntary  collec- 
tion of  ideas  put  together  in  the  mind,  independ- 
ent from  any  original  patterns  in  nature,  who 
will  but  reflect,  that  this  fort  of  complex  ideas 
may  be  made,  abftracted,  and  have  names  given 
thern,  and  fo  a  fpecies  be  conftituted,  before  any 
one  individual  of  that  fpecies  ever  exilted.  Who 
can  doubt  but  the  ideas  of  facrllege  or  adultery^ 
might  be  framed  in  the  mind  of  men,  and  have 
names  given  them  ;  and  fo  thefe  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes  be  conltituted,  before  either  of  them  was 
ever  committed  ;  and  might  be  as  well  difcourfed 
of  and  reafoned  about,  and  as  certain  truths  dif- 
covered  of  them,  whilft  yet  they  had  no  being  but 
in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  now,  that  they  have 
but  too  frequently  a  real  exiftence?  Whereby  it 
is  plain,  how  much  the  forts  of  mixed  modes  are 
the  creatures  of  the  underftanding,  where  they 
A  a  2 
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hav«  a  being  as  fubfervient  to  all  the  ends  of  real 
truth  and  knowledge,  as  when  they  really  exilt: 
and  we  cannot  doubt  but  law-makers  have  often 
made  laws  about  fpecies  of  actions,  which  were 
only  the  creatures  of  their  own  underllandings; 
beings  that  had  no  other  exiftence  but  in  their, 
own  minds.  And,  I  think,  no-body  can  deny 
but  that  the  refurredtion  was  a  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes  in  the  mind,  before  it  really  exifted. 

§  6.  To  fee  how  arbitrarily  thefe  eflences  of 
mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  mind,  we  need  but 
take  a  view  of  almoft  any  of  them.  A  little  look- 
ing into  them  will  fatisfy  us,  that  it  is  the  mind 
that  combines  feveral  fcattered  independent  ideas, 
into  one  complex  one  ;  and  by  the  common  name 
it  gives  them,  makes  them  the  effence  of  a  certain 
fpecies,  without  regulating  itfelf  by  any  connec- 
tion they  have  in  nature.  For,  what  greater  con- 
nection in  nature  has  the  idea  of  a  man,  than 
the  idea  of  a  fheep,  with  killing}  that  this  is 
made  a  particular  fpecies  of  a£tion,  fignified  by 
the  word  murder  ,■  and  the  other  not  ?  Or  what 
union  is  there  in  nature  between  the  idea  of  the 
relation  of  a  father,  with  killing,  than  that  of  a 
fon  or  neighbour ;  that  thofe  are  combined  into 
one  complex  idea,  and  thereby  made  the  effence 
of  the  diitincl:  fpecies  parricide,  whilft  the  other 
make  no  diitincl:  fpecies  at  all  ?  But  though  they 
have  made  killing  a  man's  father  or  mother,  a 
cliftin£t  fpecies  from  killing  his  fon  or  daughter; 
yet  in  fome  other  cafes,  fon  and  daughter  are  taken 
in  too,  as  well  as  father  and  mother ;  and  they 
are  all  equally  comprehended  in  the  fame  fpecies, 
as  in  that  of  ivcejl.  Thus  the  mind  in  mixed 
modes  arbitrarily  unites  into  complex  ideas,  fuch 
as  it  finds  convenient  j  whilft  others  that  have  al- 
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together  as  m"ch  union  in  nature,  are  left  loole, 
and  never  combined  into  one  idea,  becaufe  they 
have  no  need  of  one  name.  It  is  evident  then, 
that  the  mind,  by  its  free  choice,  gives  a  connec- 
tion to  a  certain  number  of  ideas,  which  in  nature 
have  no  more  union  with  one  another,  than  others 
that  it  leaves  out :  why  elfe  is  the  part  of  the 
weapon,  the  beginning  of  the  wound  is  made 
with,  taken  notice  of,  to  make  the  diftincl:  fpe- 
cies  czWed  JJabbing,  and  the  figure  and  matter  of 
the  weapon  left  out  ?  I  do  not  fay,  this  is  done 
without  region,  as  we  (hall  fee  more  by-and-bye; 
but  this,  I  fay,  that  it  is  done  by  the  free  choice 
of  the  mind,  purfuing  its  own  ends;  and  that 
therefore  thefe  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are  the 
workmanfhip  of  the  understanding  :  and  there  is 
nothing  more  evident,  than  that,  for  the  moft 
part,  in  the  framing  thefe  ideas,  the  mindfearches 
not  its  patterns  in  nature,  nor  refers  the  ideas  it 
makes  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things  -,  but  puts 
fuch  together  as  may  befk  ferve  its  own  purpofes, 
without  tying  itfelf  to  a  precife  imitation  of  any 
thing  that  really  exifts. 

§  7.  But  though  thefe  complex  ideas,  or  eflences 
of  mixed  modes,  depend  on  the  mind,  and  are 
made  by  it  with  great  liberty  ;  yet  they  are  not 
made  at  random,  and  jumbled  together  without 
any  reafon  at  all.  Though  thefe  complex  ideas 
be  not  always  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are 
always  fuited  to  the  end  for  which  abftracl  ideas 
ate  made  :  and  though  they  be  combinations  made 
of  ideas  that  are  loofe  enough,  and  have  as  little 
inion  in  tbemfdvts,  as  fcveral  other,  to  which 
fbc  mind  never  gives  a  connection  that  combines 
them  into  one  idea  •,  yet  they  are  always  made  for 
the  convenience  of  communication,  wfefcbisthe 
Aa  3 
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chief  end  of  language.  The  ufe  of  language  is, 
by  fliort  founds,  to  fignify  with  eafe  and  dii- 
patch,  general  conceptions  ;  wherein  not  only  a- 
bundance  of  particulars  may  be  contained,  but  al- 
foagreatvarietyofindependent  ideas  collected  into 
one  complex  one.  In  the  making  therefore  of  the 
fpecies  of  mixed  modes,  men  have  had  regard  only 
to  fuch  combinations  as  they  had  occafion  to  men- 
tion one  to  another.  Thofe  they  have  combined 
into  diftincl:  complex  ideas,  and  given  names  to; 
■whilft  others,  that  in  nature  have  as  near  an  union, 
are  left  loofe  and  unregarded.  For,  to  go  no  far- 
ther than  human  actions  themfelves,  if  they  would 
make  diltinct  abftract  ideas  of  all  the  varieties 
might  be  obferved  in  them,  the  number  muft  be 
infinite,  and  the  memory  confounded  with  the 
plenty,  as  well  as  overcharged  to  little  purpofe. 
It  fuflices,  that  men  make  and  name  fo  many  com- 
plex ideas  of  thefe  mixed  modes,  as  they  find  they 
have  occafion  to  have  names  for,  in  the  ordinary 
occurrence  of  their  affairs.  If  they  join  to  the 
idea  of  killing,  the  idea  of  father  or  mother,  and 
fo  make  a  diftinct  fpecies  from  killing  a  man's 
fon  or  neighbour,  it  is  becaufe  of  the  different 
heinoufnefs  of  the  crime,  and  the  diftincl:  punifh- 
ment  is  due  to  the  murdering  a  man's  father  or 
mother,  different  from  what  ought  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  the  murder  of  a  fon  or  neighbour  ;  and 
therefore  they  find  it  neceflary  to  mention  it  by  a 
diftincl:  name,  which  is  the  end  of  making  that 
diftincl:  combination.  But  though  the  ideas  of  mo- 
tl>er  and  daughter,  are  fo  differently  treated,  in 
reference  to  the  idea  of  hilling,  that  the  one  is 
joined  with  it  to  make  a  diftincl  abftract  idea  with 
a  name,  and  fo  a  diftincl:  fpecies,  and  the  other 
not ;  yet  in  refpect  of  carnal  knowledge  they  are 
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both  taken  in  under  incejl ;  and  that  (till  for  the 
fame  convenience  of  expreffing  under  one  name, 
and  reckoning  of  one  fpecies,  fuch  unclean  mix- 
tures as  have  a  peculiar  turpitude  beyond  others; 
and  this  to  avoid  circumlocutions,  and  tedious 
defcriptions. 

§  8.  A  moderate  fkill  in  different  languages 
will  eafily  fatisfy  one  of  the  truth  of  this,  it  being 
fo  obvious  to  obferve  great  (tore  of  words  in  one 
language,  which  have  not  any  that  anfwer  them 
in  another.  Which  plainly  fhews,  that  thcfe  of 
one  country,  by  their  cuftoms  and  manner  of  life, 
have  found  occafionto  make  feveral  complex  ideas, 
and  give  names  to  them,  which  others  never  col- 
lected into  fpecific  ideas.  This  could  not  have 
happened,  if  thefe  fpecies  were  the  fteady  work- 
manfhip  of  nature  ;  and  not  collections  made 
and  abltra&ed  by  the  mind,  in  order  to  naming, 
and  for  the  convenience  of  communication.  The 
terms  of  our  law,  which  are  not  empty  founds, 
will  hardly  find  words  that  anfwer  them  in  the 
Spanifh  or  Italian,  no  fcanty  languages  •,  much 
lefs,  I  think,  could  any  one  tranflate  them  into  the 
Caribbee  or  Weffoe  tongues  :  and  the  Verfura 
of  the  Pvomans,  or  Corban  of  the  Jews,  have  no 
words  in  other  languages  to  anfwer  them:  the 
reafon  whereof  is  plain,  from  what  has  been  faid. 
Nay,  if  we  will  look  a  little  more  nearly  into  this 
matter,  and  exactly  compare  different  languages, 
we  fhallfind,  that  though  they  have  words,  which, 
in  tranflations  and  dictionaries,  are  fuppofed  to 
anfwer  one  another;  yet  there  is  fcarce  one  of  ten, 
amongft  the  names  of  complex  ideas,  efpecially  of 
mixed  modes,  that  Hands  for  the  fame  precife idea, 
which  the  word  does  that  in  dictionaries  it  is  ren- 
dered by.      There  are  no  ideas  more  common, 
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and  lefs  compounded,  than  the  meafurcs  of  time, 
extenfion,  and  weight ;  and  the  Latin  names  bora, 
pet,  libra,  are  without  difficulty  rendered  by  the 
Englifh  names,  hour,  foot,  and  pound:  but  yet 
there  is  nothing  more  evident,  than  that  the  ideas 
a  Roman  annexed  to  thefe  Latin  names,  were 
very  far  different  from  thofe  which  an  Englishman 
exprelfes  by  thofe  Englifh  ones.  And  if  either  of 
thefe  fhould  make  ufe  of  the  meafures  that  thofe 
of  the  other  language  defigned  by  their  names, 
he  would  be  quite  out  in  his  account.  Thefe  are 
too  fenfible  proofs  to  be  doubted  ;  and  we  fhall 
find  this  much  more  fo,  in  the  names  of  more 
abftracl  and  compounded  ideas:  fuch  as  are  the 
greateft  part  of  thofe  which  make  up  moral  d  if— 
courfes  :  whofe  names,  when  men  come  curioufly 
to  compare  with  thofe  they  are  tranllated  into  in 
other  languages,  thev  will  find  very  few  of  them 
exactly  to  correfpond  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
fignifications. 

§  9.  The  reafon  why  I  take  fo  particular  notice 
.  of  this,  is,  that  we  may  not  be  miftaken  about 
genera  and  fpecies,  and  their  effences,  as  if  they 
were  things  regularly  and  conftantly  made  by  na- 
ture, and  had  a  real  exiftence  in  things  ;  when 
they  appear,  upon  a  more  wary  furvey,  to  be  no- 
thing elfe  but  an  artifice  of  the  understanding, 
for  the  eafier  Signifying  fuch  collections  of  ideas, 
as  it  fhould  often  have  occafion  to  communicate 
by  one  general  term ;  under  which  divers  particu- 
lars, as  far  forth  as  they  agreed  to  that  abftra£t 
idea,  might  be  comprehended.  And  if  the  doubt- 
ful Signification  of  the  word  fpecies  may  make  it 
found  harfh  to  feme,  that  I  fay  the  fpecies  of 
mixed  modes  are  made  by  the  underfianding  ; 
•jf  t,  I  think,  it  can  by  no-body  be  denied,  that  it 
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is  the  mind  makes  thofe  abftra<ft  complex  ideas,  to 
which  fpecific  names  are  given.  And  if  it  be  true, 
as  it  is,  that  the  mind  makes  the  patterns  for 
forting  and  naming  of  things,  I  leave  it  to  be  con- 
fidered,  who  makes  the  boundaries  of  the  fort  or 
lpecies;  fince,  with  me,  /pedes  and  fort  have  no 
other  difference  than  that  of  a  Latin  and  Englifh 
idiom. 

§  10.  The  near  relation  that  there  is  between 
fpeder,  offences,  and  their  general  names,  at  lead: 
in  mixed  modes,  will  farther  appear,  when  we 
confider,  that  it  is  the  name  that  fecms  to  pre- 
ferve  thofe  eiTences,  and  give  them  their  lafting 
duration.  For  the  connection  between  the  loofe 
parts  of  thofe  complex  ideas  being  made  by  the 
mind,  this  union,  which  has  no  particular  foun- 
dation in  nature,  would  ceafe  again,  were  there 
not  fomething  that  did,  as  it  were,  hold  it  toge- 
ther, and  keep  the  parts  from  fcattering.  Though 
therefore  it  be  the  mind  that  makes  the  collection, 
it  is  the  name  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  knot  that 
ties  them  fall  together.  What  a  vaft  variety  of 
different  ideas  does  the  word  triinvphus  hold  to- 
gether, and  deliver  to  us  as  one  fpecies  ?  Had 
this  name  been  never  made,  cr  quite  loft,  we 
might,  no  doubt,  have  had  defcriptions  of  what 
paficd  in  that  folemnity  :  but  yet,  I  think,  that 
which  holds  thofe  different  parts  together,  in  the 
unity  of  one  complex  idea,  is  that  very  word  an- 
nexed to  it ;  without  which,  the  feveral  parts  of 
that  would  no  more  be  thought  to  make  one  thing, 
than  any  other  fhew,  which,  having  never  been 
made  but  once,  had  never  been  united  into  one 
complex  idea,  under  one  denomination.  How 
much  therefore,  in  mixed  modes,  the  unity  ne- 
ceffary  to  any  eflence  depends  on  the  mind ;   and 
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how  much  the  continuation  and  fixing  of  that 
unity  depends  on  the  name  in  common  ufe  an- 
nexed to  it,  I  leave  to  be  confidered  by  thole  who 
look  upon  edences  and  fpecies  as  real  eftablifhed 
things  in  nature. 

§  ii.  Suitable  to  this,  we  find,  that  men, 
fpeaking  of  mixed  modes,  feidom  imagine  or  take 
any  other  for  fpecies  of  them,  but  fuch  as  are  let 
out  by  name :  becaufe  they  being  of  man's  ma- 
king only,  in  order  to  naming,  no  fuch  fpecies  are 
taken  notice  of,  or  fuppofed  to  be,  unlefs  a  name 
be  joined  to  it,  as  the  fign  of  man's  having  com- 
bined into  one  idea  feveral  loofe  ones ;  and,  by  that 
name,  giving  a  lading  union  to  the  parts,  which 
would  otherwiie  ceafe  to  have  any,  as  foon  as  the 
mind  laid  by  that  ab {tract  idea,  and  ceafed  actual- 
ly to  think  on  it.  But  when  a  name  is  once  an- 
nexed to  it,  wherein  the  parts  of  that  complex 
idea  have  a  fettled  and  permanent  union  ;  then 
is  the  eflence,  as  it  were,  eftablifhed,  and  the 
fpecies  looked  on  as  complete.  For  to  what  pur- 
pofe  fhould  the  memory  charge  itfelf  with  fuch 
compofitions,  unlefs  it  were  by  abitraclion  to 
make  them  general  ?  And  to  what  purpofe  make 
them  general,  unlefs  it  were  that  they  might 
have  general  names,  for  the  convenience  of  dif- 
courfe  and  communication?  Thus  we  fee,  that 
killing  a  man  with  a  fword  or  a  hatchet,  are  look- 
ed on  as  no  diftindr.  fpecies  of  action:  but  if  the 
point  of  the  fv/ord  firft  enter  the  body,  it  paifes 
for  a  diftincl  fpecies,  where  it  has  a  distinct  name, 
as  in  England,  in  whofe  language  it  is  called 
Jlabbing  :  but  in  another  country,  where  it  has 
not  happened  to  be  fpecified  under  a  peculiar  name, 
it  paries  not  for  a  diftincl  fpecies.  But  in  the 
fpecies  of  corporeal  fubftances,  though  it  be  the 
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mind  that  makes  the  nominal  eflence ;  yet  fince 
thofe  ideas,  which  are  combined  in  it,  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  have  an  union  in  nature,  whether  the  mind 
joins  them  or  no,  therefore  thofe  are  looked  on 
as  diftincr,  fpecies,  without  any  operation  of  the 
mind,  either  abftradling,  or  giving  a  name  to  that 
complex  idea. 

§  13.  Conformable  alfo  to  what  has  been  faid 
concerning  the  effences  of  the  fpecies  of  mixed 
modes,  that  they  are  the  creatures  of  the  under- 
standing, rather  than  the  works  of  nature  ;  con- 
formable, I  fay,  to  this,  we  find  that  their 
nurses  lead  our  thoughts  to  the  mind,  and  no 
farther.  When  we  fpeak  of  juftice  or  gratitude, 
we  frame  to  ourfelves  no  imagination  of  any  thing 
exifting,  which  we  would  conceive  •,  but  our 
thoughts  terminate  in  the  abftract  ideas  of  thofe 
virtues,  and  look  not  farther ;  as  they  do,  when 
we  fpeak  of  a  horfe  or  iron^  whofe  fpecinc  ideas 
we  confider  not  as  barely  in  the  mind,  but  as  in 
things  themfelves,  which  afford  the  original  pat- 
terns of  thofe  ideas.  But  in  mixed  modes,  at 
lead  the  moil  confiderable  parts  of  them,  which 
are  moral  beings,  we  confider  the  original  patterns 
as  being  in  the  mind  ;  and  to  thofe  we  refer  for 
the  diltinguiihing  of  particular  beings  under  names. 
And  hence,  I  think,  it  is,  that  thefe  effences  of 
the  fpecies  of  mixed  modes  are,  by  a  more  parti- 
cular n  ime,  called  notions  ,-  as  by  a  peculiar  right 
appertaining  to  the  under  {landing. 

§  13.  Hence  likewife  we  may  learn,  why  the 
complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  are  commonly  more 
compounded  and  decompounded,  than  thofe  of 
natural  fubftances.  Becaufe  they  being  the  work- 
manthip  of  the  underftanding,  purfmng  only  its 
own  end;,   and  the  conveniency  of  expreffing  in 
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fhort  thofe  ideas  it  would  make  known  to  another, 
does  with  great  liberty  unite  often  into  one  ab- 
ftracr.  idea  things  that  in  their  nature  have  no  co- 
herence ;  and  fo  under  one  term,  bundle  toge- 
ther a  great  variety  of  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded ideas.  Thus  the  name  of  proceffiony 
what  a  great  mixture  of  independent  ideas  of 
perfons,  habits,  tapers,  orders,  motions,  founds, 
does  it  contain  in  that  complex  one,  which  the 
mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put  together,  to  ex- 
prefs  by  that  one  name  ?  Whereas  the  complex 
ideas  of  the  forts  of  fubftances  are  ufually  made 
up  of  only  a  fmall  number  of  fimple  ones*,  and  in 
the  fpecies  of  animals,  thefe  two,  viz.  fhape  and 
voice,  commonly  make  the  whole  nominal  effence. 

§  14.  Another  thing  we  may  obferve  from  what 
has  been  faid,  is,  that  the  names  of  mixed  modes 
always  fignify  (when  they  have  any  determined 
fignification)  the  real  effences  of  their  fpecies. 
For  thefe  abflra£t  ideas  being  the  workmanfhip 
of  the  mind,  and  not  referred  to  the  real  exiftence 
of  things,  there  is  no  fuppofition  of  any  thing 
more  fignified  by  that  name,  but  barely  that  com- 
plex idea  the  mind  itfelf  has  formed,  which  is 
all  it  would  have  exprefTed  by  it;  and  is  that  on 
which  all  the  properties  of  the  fpecies  depend, 
and  from  which  alone  they  all  flow  :  and  fo  in 
thefe  the  real  and  nominal  effence  is  the  fame  ; 
which  of  what  concernment  it  is  to  the  certain 
knowledge  of  general  truth,  we  fhall  fee  hereafter. 

§  15.  This  alfo  maylhew  us  the  reafon,  why, 
for  the  moft  part,  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are 
got,  before  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  are  perfectly 
known.  Becaufe  there  being  no  fpecies  of  thefe 
ordinarily  taken  notice  of,  but  what  have  names  ; 
and  thofe  fpecies,  or  rather  their  effences,  being 
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abftract  conplex  ideas  made  arbitrarily  by  the 
mind,  it  is  convenient,  if  not  neeeffary,  to  know 
the  names,  before  one  endeavour  to  frame  thefe 
complex  ideas  :  unlefs  a  man  will  fill  his  head  with 
a  company  of  abftract  complex  ideas,  which  others 
having  no  names  for,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with, 
but  to  lay  by,  and  forget  again.  I  confefs,  that 
in  the  beginning  of  languages,  it  was  necefTary  to 
have  the  idea,  before  one  gave  it  the  name :  and  fo 
it  isftill,  where  making  a  new  complex  idea,  one 
alfo,  by  giving  it  a  new  name,  makes  a  new  word. 
But  this  concerns  not  languages  made,  which  have 
generally  pretty  well  provided  for  ideas,  which 
men  have  frequent  occafion  to  have,  and  commu- 
nicate :  and  in  fuch,  I  afk,  whether  it  be  not  the 
ordinary  method,  that  children  learn  the  names 
of  mixed  modes,  before  they  have  their  ideas  ? 
What  one  of  a  thoufand  ever  frames  the  abftract 
ideas  of  glory  and  ambition,  before  he  has  heard  the 
names  of  them  ?  In  fimple  ideas  and  fubftances, 
I  grant  it  is  otherwife  ;  which  being  fuch  ideas  as 
have  a  real  exiftence  and  union  in  nature,  the 
ideas,  or  names,  are  got  one  before  the  other, 
as  it  happens. 

§  16.  What  has  been  faid  here  of  mixed  modes, 
is,  with  very  little  difference,  applicable  alfo  to  re- 
lations; which,  fince  every  man  himielf  may  ob- 
ferve,  I  may  fpare  myfelf  the  pains  to  enlarge  on  : 
efpecially,  fince  what  I  have  here  faid  concerning 
words  in  this  third  book,  will  poilibly  be  thought 
by  fome  to  be  much  more  than  what  fo  flight  a 
iubjecV.  required.  I  allow,  it  might  be  brought 
into  a  narrower  compafs :  but  I  was  willing  to  ftay 
my  reader  on  an  argument,  that  appears  to  me 
new,  and  a  little  out  of  the  way,  (I  am  fure  it  is 
one  I  thought  not  of,  when  I  began  to  write), 
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that  by  fearching  it  to  the  bottom,  and  turning  it 
on  every  fide,  fome  part  or  other  might  meet  with 
every  one's  thoughts,  and  give  oceafion  to  the 
mod  averfe,  or  negligent,  to  reflect  on  a  general 
mifcarriage,  which,  though  of  great  confequence, 
is  little  taken  notice  of.  When  it  is  confidered, 
what  a  pudder  is  made  about  efiences,  and  how 
much  all  forts  of  knowledge,  difcourfe,  and  con- 
verfation,  are  peitered  and  difordercd  by  the  care- 
lefs  and  confufed  ufe  and  application  of  words,  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  thought  worth  while  thoroughly 
to  lay  it  open.  And  I  fhall  be  pardoned  if  I  have 
dwelt  long  on  an  argument  which  I  think  therefore 
needs  to  be  inculcated  j  becaufe  the  faults  men 
are  ufually  guilty  of  in  this  kind,  are  not  only  the 
greateft  hindrances  of  true  knowledge  ;  but  are  fo 
well  thought  of,  as  to  pafs  for  it.  Men  would 
often  fee  what  a  fmall  pittance  of  reafon  and  truth, 
or  poffibly  none  at  all,  is  mixed  with  thofe  huf- 
fing opinions  they  are  iwelled  with ;  if  they  would 
but  look  beyond  fafhionable  founds,  and  obferve 
what  ideas  are,  or  are  not  comprehended  under 
thofe  words,  with  which  they  2 re  fo  armed  at  ail 
points,  and  with  which  they  fo  confidently  lay 
about  them.  I  fhall  imagine  I  have  done  fome 
fervice  to  truth,  peace,  and  learning,  if,  by  any 
enlargement  on  this  fubje£t,  I  can  make  men  re- 
lied!: on  their  own  ufe  of  language ;  and  give  them 
reafon  to  fufpecl,  that  fince  it  is  frequent  for  o- 
thers,  it  may  alfo  be  poffible  for  them,  to  have 
fometimes  very  good  and  approved  words  in  their 
mouths  and  writings,  with  very  uncertain,  little, 
or  no  fignification.  And  therefore  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable for  them  to  be  wary  herein  themfelves,  and 
not  to  be  unwilling  to  have  them  examined  by  o- 
thers.  With  this  deiign  therefore,  I  fhall  go  on  with 
v.  hat  I  have  farther  to  fay  concerning  this  matter. 
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C  H  A  P.     VI. 

Of  the  Names  of  Substances. 

§  I.  The  common  names  cf '  fuljlances Jland for forts : 
§  1.  The  ejfence  of  each  fort  is  the  abftraci  idea. 
§  3.  The  nominal  and  real  efjence  different. 
§4 —  6.  Nothing  effential  to  individuals.  §  7,  8. 
The  nominal  ejfence  bounds  the  fpecies.  j  9.  Not 
the  real  ejfence,  which  we  know  not.      §  10.  Not 

fubjlantial  forms,  which  we  know  lefs.  §  II. 
That  the  nominal  ejfence  is  that  whereby  we  difin- 
gui/hfpecier,  farther  evident  from  fpiriis.  \  12. 
Whereof  there  are  probably  numberlejs  fpecies. 
.  §  13.  The  nominal  ejfence ,  that  cf  the  fpecies,  pro- 
ved front  water  and  ice.  §  1 4 — 17.  Difficul- 
ties againjl  a  certain  number  of  real  ejfences. 
$  18  —  20.  Our  nominal  ejfences  of  fubjlances, 
not   perfect   collections  of  properties.      $21.   But 

fuch  a  collection  as  our  name Jlands  for.  §  22.  Our 
abflratt  ideas  are  to  us  the  meajures  of  fpecies  ; 
inflance,   in  that  of  man.      §  23.    Species   not  dt- 

ftinguifhed  by  generation.  §  24.  Not  by  fubjlan- 
tial forms.  $  25.  The  fpecific  ejfences  are  made 
by  the  mind.  §  26,  27.  Therefore  very  various 
and  uncertain.  $  28.  But  not  fo  arbitrary  as 
mixed  modes.  §  29.  Though  very  imperfect, 
k  30.  Which  yet  ferve  for  common  converfe. 
^31.  E [fences  of  fpecies,  under  the  fame  name, 
very  different.  §  32.  The  more  general  our 
ideas  are,  the  more  incomplete  and  partial  they 
are.  §  33.  This  all  accommodated  to  the  end  of 
fpuech.  §  34.  Inflance,  in  cajfuaries.  $35.  Men 
Bb2 
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determine  the  forts.  §  3^>  37-  Nature  makes 
theftmilitude.  $  38.  Each  abftrail  idea  is  an 
effence.  §  39.  Genera  arid  fpecies  are  in  order 
to  naming.  §  40.  Species  of  artificial  things 
left  confufed  than  natural.  §  41.  Artificial 
things  of  di/lincl  fpecies.  §  42.  Subflances  a- 
i*ne  have  proper  names.  §43.  Difficiilty  to  treat 
of  words.  §44,  4<?.  Inflances  of  mixed  modes y  in 
Kinneah  and  Niouph.  §  46,  47.  Infance  of 
fubflances  in  Zahab.  §  48.  Their  ideas  imper- 
fetly  and  therefore  -various.  §  49.  Therefore  to 
fix  their  fpecies ,  «  raj/  effence  is  fuppofed.  §  50. 
Which  fuppoftion  is  of  no  ufe.     §51.   Conclufton. 

§  1.  rT^  H  E  common  names  of  fubftances,  as 
1  well  as  other  general  terms,  ftand  for 
forts:  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  being  made 
figns  of  fuch  complex  ideas,  wherein  feveral  par- 
ticular fubltances  do,  or  might  agree,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  are  capable  of  being  comprehend- 
ed in  one  common  conception,  and  fignified 
by  one  name.  I  fay,  do  or  might  agree  :  for 
though  there  be  but  one  fun  exifting  in  the  world, 
yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abftra£ted,  fo  that  more 
fubftances,  if  there  were  feveral,  might  each  agree 
in  it ;  it  is  as  much  a  fort,  as  if  there  were  as  many 
funs  as  there  are  ftars.  They  want  not  their  rea- 
fons,  who  think  there  are,  and  that  each  fixed 
ilar  would  anfwer  the  idea  the  name  fun  (lands 
for,  to  one  who  were  placed  in  a  due  diftance  ; 
which,  by  the  way,  may  fhew  us  how  much  the 
forts,  or,  if  you  pleafe,  genera  and  fpecies  of 
things,  (for  thofe  Latin  terms  fignify  to  me  no 
more  than  the  Englifh  word  fort),  depend  On  fuch 
collections  of  ideas  as  men  have  made,  and  not 
en  the  real  nature  of  things ;  fince  it  is  not  im- 
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poffible,  but  that,  in  propriety  of  fpeech,  that 
might  be  a  fun  to  one,  which  is  a  (tar  to  ano- 
ther. 

§  2.  The  meafure  and  boundary  of  each  fort, 
or  fpecies,  whereby  it  is  conftituted  that  particu- 
lar fort,  and  diftinguifhed  from  others,  is  that 
we  call  its  eflence,  which  is  nothing  but  that  ab- 
ftrac~r.  idea  to  which  the  name  is  annexed  :  fo  that 
every  thing  contained  in  that  idea  is  eflential  to 
that  fort.  This,  though  it  be  all  the  effence  of 
natural  fubftances  that  we  know,  or  by  which  we 
diftinguifh  them  into  forts;  yet  I  call  it  by  a  pe- 
culiar name,  the  nominal  effence,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  that  real  conftitution  of  fubftances,  upon 
which  depends  this  nominal  eflence,  and  all  the 
properties  of  that  fort ;  which  therefore,  as  has 
been  faid,  may  be  called  the  real  e[fence  t  i>.  g.  the 
nominal  effence  of  gold,  is  that  complex  idea  the 
word  gold  ftands  for  ;  let  it  be,  for  inftance,  a  bo- 
dy yellow,  of  a  certain  weight,  malleable,  fufible, 
and  fixed.  But  the  real  eflence  is  the  conftitu- 
tion of  the  infenfible  parts  of  that  body,  on  which 
thofe  qualities,  and  all  the  other  properties  of 
gold,  depend.  How  far  thefe  two  are  different, 
though  they  are  both  called  ejjence,  is  obvious,  at 
fi  rft  fight,  to  difcover. 

\  3.  For  though,  perhaps,  voluntary  motion, 
with  fenfe  and  reafon,  joined  to  a  body  of  a  cer- 
tain fhape,  be  the  complex  idea,  to  which  I,  and 
others,  annex  the  name  man  ;  and  fo  be  the  no- 
minal effence  of  the  fpecies  fo  called  :  yet  no-body 
will  fay,  that  that  complex  idea  is  the  real  effence 
and  fource  of  all  thofe  operations,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  any  individual  of  that  fort.  The  foun- 
dation of  all  thofe  qualities,  which  are  the  ingre- 
dients of  our  complex  idea,  is  feme  thing  quite 
Bb3 
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different :  and  had  we  fuch  a  knowledge  of  that 
conftitution  of  man,  from  which  his  faculties  of 
moving,  fenfation,  and  reafoning,  and  other 
powers  flow,  and  on  which  his  fo  regular  fhape 
depends,  as  it  is  poffible  angels  have,  and  it  is 
certain  his  Maker  has,  we  mould  have  a  quite  o- 
ther  idea  of  his  eflence,  than  what  now  is  con- 
tained in  our  definition  of  that  fpecies,  be  it  what 
it  will :  and  our  idea  of  any  individual  man  would 
be  as  far  different  from  what  it  now  is,  as  is  his 
who  knows  all  the  fprings  and  wheels,  and  other 
contrivances  within,  of  the  famous  clock  at  Straf- 
burg,  from  that  which  a  gazing  countryman  has 
of  it,  who  barely  fees  the  motion  of  the  hand,  and 
hears  the  clock  ftrike,  and  obferves  only  fome  of 
the  outward  appearances. 

§  4.  That  effence,  in  the  ordinary  ufe  of  the 
word,  relates  to  forts,  and  that  it  is  confidered 
in  particular  beings,  no  farther  than  as  they  are 
ranked  into  forts,  appears  from  hence :  that  take 
but  away  the  abftracl:  ideas  by  which  we  fort  in- 
dividuals, and  rank  them  under  common  names, 
and  then  the  thought  of  any  thing  effential  to 
any  of  them,  inftantly  vanifhes  :  we  have  no  no- 
tion of  the  one,  without  the  other:  which  plain- 
ly fhews  their  relation.  It  is  neceffary  for  me  to 
be  as  I  am*,  God  and  nature  has  made  me  fo  : 
but  there  is  nothing  I  have  is  effential  to  me.  An 
accident,  or  difeafe,  may  very  much  alter  my  co- 
lour or  fhape  ;  a  fever,  or  fall,  may  take  away 
my  reafon  or  memory,  or  both ;  and  an  apoplexy, 
leave  neither  fenfe  nor  underftanding,  no,  nor 
life.  Other  creatures  of  my  fhape  may  be  made 
with  more,  and  better,  or  fewer,  and  worfe  fa- 
culties, than  I  have  :  and  others  may  have  reafon 
and  fenfe  in  a  fhape  and  body  very  different  from.. 
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mine.  None  of  thefe  are  effential  to  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  to  any  individual  whatever,  till  the 
mind  refers  it  to  fome  fort  or  fpecies  of  things  ; 
and  then  prefently,  according  to  the  abilracl  idea 
of  that  fort,  fomething  is  found  effential.  Let 
any  one  examine  his  own  thoughts,  and  he  will 
find,  that  as  foon  as  he  fuppofes  or  fpeaks  of  ef- 
fential, the  confideration  of  fome  fpecies,  or  the 
complex  idea,  fignified  by  fome  general  name, 
comes  into  his  mind  :  and  it  is  in  reference  to  that, 
that  this  or  that  quality  is  faid  to  be  effential.  So 
that  if  it  be  afked,  whether  it  be  effential  to  me, 
or  any  other  particular  corporeal  being,  to  have 
reafon  ?  I  fay  no  ;  no  more  than  it  is  effential  to 
this  white  thing  1  write  on  to  have  words  in  it. 
But  if  that  particular  being  be  to  be  counted  of 
the  fort  man,  and  to  have  the  name  man  given 
it,  then  reafon  is  effential  to  it,  fuppofing  reafon 
to  be  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name  man 
(lands  for:  as  it  is  effential  to  this  thing  I  write 
on  to  contain  words,  if  I  will  give  it  the  name 
treatife,  and  rank  it  under  that  fpecies.  So  that 
effential.^  and  not  effential,  relate  only  to  our  ab- 
itract  ideas,  and  the  names  annexed  to  them  ; 
which  amounts  to  no  more  but  this,  that  what- 
ever particular  thing  has  not  in  it  thofe  qualities 
which  are  contained  in  the  abftracl:  idea  which 
any  general  term  {lands  for,  cannot  be  ranked  un- 
der that  fpecies,  nor  be  called  by  that  name,  fince 
that  abftrac"l  idea  is  the  very  effence  of  that 
fpecies. 

\  5.  Thus  if  the  idea  of  body,  with  fome  peo- 
ple, be  bare  extenfion  or  fpace,  then  fclidity  is 
not  effential  to  body  :  if  others  make  the  idea,  to 
which  they  give  the  name  body,  to  be  folidity  and 
extenfion,  then  folidity  is  effential  to  body.    That- 
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therefore,  and  that  alone,  is  confidered  as  effential, 
which  makes  a  part  of  the  complex  idea  the  name 
of  a  fort  ftands  for,  without  which,  no  particular 
thing  can  be  reckoned  of  that  fort,  nor  be  enti- 
tled to  that  name.  Should  there  be  found  a  par- 
cel of  matter,  that  had  all  the  other  qualities  that 
are  in  iron,  but  wanted  obedience  to  the  load- 
ftone,  and  would  neither  be  drawn  by  it,  nor  re- 
ceive direction  from  it,  would  any  one  queftion, 
whether  it  wanted  any  thing  effential  ?  It  would 
be  abfurd  to  afk,  whether  a  thing  really  exifting 
wanted  any  thing  effential  to  it.  Or  could  it  be 
demanded,  whether  this  made  an  effential  or  fpe- 
cific difference,  or  no ;  fince  we  have  no  other 
meafure  of  effential  or  fpecific,  but  our  abftracx 
ideas  ?  And  to  talk  of  fpecific  differences  in  na- 
ture, wichout  reference  to  general  ideas  and  names, 
is  to  talk  unintelligibly.  For  I  would  aik  any  one, 
what  is  fufficient  to  make  an  effential  difference  in 
nature,  between  any  two  particular  beings,  with- 
out any  regard  had  to  feme  abftrac~l  idea,  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  effence  and  ftandard  of  a 
fpecies?  All  fuch  patterns  and  ftandards  being 
quite  laid  afide,  particular  beings,  confidered  bare- 
ly in  themfelves,  will  be  found  to  have  all  their 
qualities  equally  effential-,  and  every  thing,  in 
each  individual,  will  be  effential  to  it,  or,  which 
is  more,  nothing  at  all.  For,  though  it  may  be 
reafonable  to  afk,  whether  obeying  the  magnet 
be  effential  to  iron  ?  yet,  I  think,  it  is  very  im- 
proper and  infignificant  to. afk,  whether  it  be  ef- 
fential to  the  particular  parcel  of  matter  I  cut  my 
pen  with,  without  confidering  it  under  the  name 
iron,  or  as  being  of  a  certain  fpecies  ?  And  if, 
as  has  been  faid,  our  abftraeT:  ideas,  which  have 
ijames  annexed  to  them,  are  the  boundaries  o£ 
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fpecies,  nothing  can  be  eflential  but  what  is  con- 
tained in  thofe  ideas. 

5  6.  It  is  true,  I  have  often  mentioned  a  real 
eflence,  diftincl  in  fubftances,  from  thofe  abftracl 
ideas  of  them,  which  I  call  their  nominal  eflence. 
By  this  real  eflence,  I  mean,  the  real  constitution 
of  any  thing,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  thofe 
properties  that  are  combined  in,  and  are  conftant- 
iy  found  to  co-exift  with  the  nominal  eflence  j 
that  particular  conftitution  which  every  thing  has 
within  itfelf,  without  any  relation  to  any  thing 
without  it.  But  eflence,  even  in  this  fenfe,  re- 
lates to  a  fort,  and  fuppofes  a  fpecies  :  for,  being 
that  real  conftitution,  on  which  the  properties  de- 
pend, it  neceflarily  fuppofes  a  fort  of  things,  pro- 
perties belonging  only  to  fpecies,  and  not  to  in- 
dividuals ;  v.  g.  fuppofing  the  nominal  eflence  of 
gold  to  be  a  body  of  fuch  a  peculiar  colour  and 
weight,  with  malleability  and  fuflbility,  the  real 
eflence  is  that  conftitution  of  the  parts  of  matter, 
on  which  thefe  qualities,  and  their  union,  depend ; 
and  is  alfo  the  foundation  of  its  folubility  in  aqua 
regia,  and  other  properties  accompanying  that 
complex  idea.  Here  are  eflences  and  properties, 
but  all  upon  fuppofition  of  a  fort,  or  general  ab- 
ftract  idea,  which  is  confidered  as  immutable  :  but 
there  is  no  individual  parcel  of  mater,  to  which 
any  of  thefe  qualities  are  fo  annexed,  as  to  be  ef- 
fential  to  it,  or  infeparable  from  it.  That  which  is 
eflential,  belongs  to  it  as  a  condition,  whereby  it  is 
of  this  or  that  fort:  but  take  away  the  confideration 
of  its  being  ranked  under  the  name  of  fome  ab- 
stract idea,  and  then  there  is  nothing  neceflary  to 
it,  nothing  infeparable  from  it.  Indeed,  as  to  the 
real  eflences  of  fubftances,  we  only  fuppofe  their 
being,  without  precifely  knowing  what  they  are: 
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but  that  which  annexes  them  dill  to  the  fpecies, 
is  the  nominal  effence,  of  which  they  are  the  fup- 
pofed  foundation  and  caufe. 

§  7.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  by 
which  of  thofe  effences  it  is  that  fubftances  are  de- 
termined into  forts  or  fpecies ;  and  that,  it  is  e- 
vident,  is  by  the  nominal  effence.  For  it  is  that 
'alone  that  the  name,  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
fort,  fignifies.  It  is  impoffible  therefore,  that 
any  thing  fhould  determine  the  forts  of  things 
which  we  rank  under  general  names,  but  that 
idea  which  that  name  is  defigned  as  a  mark  for; 
which  is  that,  as  has  been  fhewn,  which  we  call 
the  nominal  effence.  Why  do  we  fay,  this  is  a 
horfe^  and  that  a.  mule;  this  is  an  animal^  that  an 
herb  ?  How  comes  any  particular  thing  to  be  of 
this  or  that  fort,  but  becaufe  it  has  that  nominal 
effence,  or,  which  is  all  one,  agrees  to  that  abftra£t 
idea  that  name  is  annexed  to?  And  I  defire  any 
one  but  to  reflect  on  his  own  thoughts,  when  he 
hears  or  fpeaks  any  of  thofe,  or  other  names  of 
fubftances,  to  know  what  fort  of  effences  they 
ftand  for. 

§  8.  And  that  the  fpecies  of  things  to  us,  are 
nothing  but  the  ranking  them  under  diflinft 
names,  according  to  the  complex  ideas  in  us,  and 
not  according  to  precife,  diftin£t,  real  effences  in 
them,  is  plain  from  hence,  that  we  find  many  of 
the  individuals  that  are  ranked  into  one  fort,  called 
by  one  common  name,  and  fo  received  as  being 
of  one  fpecies,  have  yet  qualities  depending  on 
their  real  conftitutions,  as  far  different  one  from 
another,  as  from  others,  from  which  they  are  ac- 
counted to  differ  fpecificaily.  .  This,  at  it  is  eafy 
to  be  obferved  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  natu- 
ral bodies-,  £0  chymifts  efpeciaily  ate  often,  by 
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fad  experience,  convinced  of  it,  when  they,  fome- 
times  in  vain,  feek  for  the  fame  qualities  in  one 
parcel  of  fulphur,  antimony,  or  vitriol,  which 
they  have  fourrd  in  others.  For,  though  they  are 
bodies  of  the  fame  fpecies,  having  the  fame  nomi- 
nal effence,  under  the  fame  name ;  yet  do  they 
often,  upon  fevere  ways  of  examination,  betray 
qualities  fo  different  one  from  another,  as  to  fru~ 
ftrate  the  expe&ation  and  labour  of  very  wary 
chymiits.  But  if  things  were  diftinguifhed  into 
fpecies,  according  to  their  real  effences,  it  would 
be  as  impofiible  to  find  different  properties  in  any 
two  individual  fubftances  of  the  fame  fpecies,  as 
it  is  to  find  different  properties  in  two  circles,  or 
two  equilateral  triangles.  That  is  properly  the 
effence  to  us,  which  determines  every. particular 
to  this  or  that  claflis\  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing, 
to  this  or  that  general  name  :  and  what  can  that 
be  elfe,  but  that  abftract  idea  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed  ?  And  fo  has,  in  truth,  a  reference, 
not  fo  much  to  the  being  of  particular  things,  as 
to  their  general  denominations. 

§  9.  Nor  indeed  can  we  rank  and  fort  things, 
and  confequently  (which  is  the  end  of  forting) 
denominate  them  by  their  real  efTences,  becaufe 
we  know  them  not.  Our  faculties  carry  us  no 
farther  towards  the  knowledge  and  diftinction  of 
fubftances,  than  a  collection  of  thofe  fenfible  i- 
deas,  which  we  obferve  in  them  ;  which,  however 
made  with  the  greatefl  diligence  and  exactnefs, 
we  are  capable  of,  yet  is  more  remote  from  the 
true  internal  conftitution,  from  which  thofe  qua- 
lities flow,  than,  as  I  faid,  a  countryman's  idea 
is  from  the  inward  contrivance  of  that  f  imous 
clock  atStrafburg,  whereof  he  only  fees  the  out- 
ward figure  and  motions.     There  is  not  fo  con- 
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temptible  a  plant  or  animal,  that  does  not  con- 
found the  moft  enlarged  underftanding.  Though 
fhe  familiar  ufe  of  things  about  us  take  off  our 
wonder  ;  yet  it  cures  not  our  ignorance.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  ftones  we  tread  on,  or 
the  iron  we  daily  handle,  we  presently  find  we 
know  not  their  make  ;  and  can  give  no  reafon  of 
the  different  qualities  we  find  in  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent, the  internal  conftitution,  whereon  their  pro- 
perties depend,  is  unknown  to  us.  For  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  groffeft  and  moft  obvious  we  can 
imagine  amongit  them,  what  is  that  texture  of 
parts,  that  real  efTence,  that  makes  lead  and  anti- 
mony fufible  ;  wood  and  ftones  not  ?  What 
makes  lead  and  iron  malleable  ;  antimony  and 
itones  not  ?  And  yet  how  infinitely  thefe  come 
fhort  of  the  fine  contrivances,  and  inconceivable 
realeffences  of  plants  or  animals,  every  one  knows. 
The  workmanfhip  of  the  all-wife  and  powerful 
God,  in  the  great  fabric  of  the  univerfe,  and  e- 
very  part  thereof,  farther  exceeds  the  capacity 
and  comprehenfion  of  the  moft  inquifitive  and  in- 
telligent man,  than  the  beft  contrivance  of  the 
moft  ingenious  man  doth  the  conceptions  of  the 
moft  ignorant  of  rational  creatures.  Therefore 
we  in  vain  pretend  to  range  things  into  forts,  and 
difpofe  them  into  cert  a  in  clafTes,  under  names,  by 
their  real  effences,  that  are  fo  far  from  our  difco^ 
very  or  comprehenfion.  A  blind  man  may  as 
foon  fort  things  by  their  colours,  and  he  that 
has  loft  his  fmell,  as  well  diftinguifh  a  lily  and 
a  rofe  by  their  odours,  as  by  thofe  internal  con- 
ititutions  which  he  knows  not.  He  that  thinks 
he  can  diftinguifh  fheep  and  goats  by  their  real  ef- 
fences, that  are  unknown  to  him,  may  be  plea- 
fed  to  try  his  flcill  in  thofe  fpecies,  called  cajpowary* 
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and  querechinchio ;  and  by  their  internal  real  ef- 
fences  determine  the  boundaries  of  thofe  fpecies, 
without  knowing  the  complex  idea  of  fenfible  qua- 
lities that  each  of  thofe  names  (land  for,  in  the 
countries  where  thofe  animals  are  to  be  found. 

§  10.  Thofe  therefore  who  have  been  taught, 
that  the  feveral  fpecies  of  fubftances  had  their  di- 
ftinct  internal  fubftantial  forms,  and  that  it  was 
thofe  forms  which  made  the  diftin£tion  of  fub- 
ftances into  their  true  fpecies  and  genera,  were  led 
yet  farther  out  of  the  way,  by  having  their  minds 
let  upon  fruitlefs  inquiries  after  fubftantial  forms, 
wholly  unintelligible,  and  whereof  we  have  fcarce 
fo  much  as  any  obfcure  or  confufed  conception 
in  general. 

$11.  That  our  ranking  and  diftinguifhing  na- 
tural fubftances  into  fpecies,  confifts  in  the  no- 
minal elTences  the  mind  makes,  and  not  in  the 
real  eflences  to  be  found  in  the  things  themfelves, 
is  farther  evident  from  our  ideas  of  fpirit.  For 
the  mind  getting,  only  by  reflecting  on  its  own. 
operations,  thofe  fimple  ideas  which  it  attributes 
to  fpirits,  it  hath,  or  can  have  no  other  notion  cf 
fpirit,  but  by  attributing  all  thofe  operations  it 
finds  in  itfelf,  to  a  fort  of  beings,  without  confi- 
deration  of  matter.  And  even  the  mofc  advanced 
notion  we  have  of  God,  isbut attributing  the  fame 
fimple  ideas  which  we  have  got  from  reflection  on 
whit  we  find  in  ourfelves,  and  which  we  con- 
ceive to  have  more  perfection  in  them  than  would 
be  in  their  abfence  ;  attributing,  I  fay,  thofe  fim- 
ple ideas  to  him  in  an  unlimited  degree.  Thus 
having  got,  from  reflecting  on  ourfelves,  the  idea 
of  exiftence,  knowledge,  power  and  pleafure,  each 
of  which  we  find  it  better  to  have  than  to  want  j 
an  I  the  more  we  have  of  each,  the  better;  joining 
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dl  thefe  together,  with  infinity  to  each  of  them, 
we  have  the  complex  idea  of  an  eternal,  omni- 
fcient,  omnipotent,  infinitely  wife,  and  happy 
being.  And  though  we  are  told,  that  there  are 
different  fpecies  of  angels  ;  yet  we  know  not  how 
to  frame  diftin£l  fpecific  ideas  of  them  ;  not  out 
of  any  conceit,  that  the  exiftence  of  more  fpecies 
than  one  of  fpirits,  is  impoffible  :  but  becaufe 
having  no  more  fimple  ideas,  nor  being  able  to 
frame  more  applicable  to  fuch  beings,  but  only 
thofe  few  taken  from  ourfelves,  and  from  the  ac- 
tions of  our  own  minds  in  thinking,  and  being 
delighted,  and  moving  feveral  parts  of  our  bodies, 
we  can  no  otherwife  diitinguifh  in  our  conceptions 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  fpirits  one  from  another,  but 
by  attributing  thofe  operations  and  powers  we 
find  in  ourfelves,  to  them  in  a  higher  or  lower 
degree  ;  and  fo  have  no  very  diftincl  fpecific  ideas 
of  fpirits,  except  only  of  God,  to  whom  we  at- 
tribute both  duration,  and  all  thofe  other  ideas 
with  infinity;  to  the  other  fpirits,  with  limita- 
tion :  nor,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  do  we  between 
God  and  them,  in  our  ideas,  put  any  difference 
by  any  number  of  fimple  ideas,  M'hich  we  have 
of  one,  and  not  of  the  other,  but  only  that  of 
infinity.  All  the  particular  ideas  of  exiftence, 
knowledge,  will,  power,  and  motion,  &c.  being 
ideas  derived  from  the  operations  of  our  minds, 
we  attribute  all  of  them  to  all  forts  of  fpirits, 
with  the  difference  only  of  degrees,  to  the  utmoft 
we  can  imagine,  even  infinity,  when  we  would 
frame,  as  well  as  we  can,  an  idea  of  the  firft  Be- 
ing ;  who  yet,  it  is  certain,  is  infinitely  more  re- 
mote in  the  real  excellency  of  his  nature,  from 
the  higheft  and  perfected  of  all  created  beings, 
than  the  greateft  man,  nay,  pureft  feraphim,  is 
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from  the  moll  contemptible  part  of  matter ;  and 
confequently  mull  infinitely  exceed  what  our  nar- 
row underftandings  can  conceive  of  him. 

§  12.  It  is  not  impoffible  to  conceive,  nor  re- 
pugnant to  reafon,  that  there  may  be  many  fpe- 
cies of  fpirits,  as  much  feparated  and  diverfified 
one  from  another,  by  diftin£l  properties,  where- 
of we  have  no  ideas,  as  the  fpecies  of  fenfible 
things  are  diftinguifhed  one  from  another  by  qua- 
lities, which  we  know  and  obferve  in  them.  That 
there  fhould  be  more  fpecies  of  intelligent  crea- 
tures above  us,  than  there  are  of  fenfible  and  ma- 
terial below  us,  is  probable  to  me  from  hence, 
that  in  all  the  vifible  corporeal  world,  we  fee  no 
chafms  or  gaps.  All  quite  down  from  us,  the 
defcent  is  by  eafy  fteps,  and  a  continued  feries  of 
things,  that  in  each  remove  differ  very  little  one 
from  the  other.  There  are  fillies  that  have  wings, 
and  are  not  flrangers  to  the  airy  region ;  and 
there  are  fome  birds  that  are  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  whofe  blood  is  cold  as  fifties,  and  their 
flefh  fo  like  in  tafte,  that  the  fcrupulous  are  allow- 
ed them  on  fifh-days.  There  are  animals  fo  near 
•of  kin  both  to  birds  and  beads,  that  they  are  in 
the  middle  between  both  :  amphibious  animals 
link  the  terreftrial  and  aquatic  together;  feals  live 
at  land  and  at  fea,  and  porpoifes  have  the  warm, 
-blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention  what 
is  confidently  reported  of  mermaids  or  fea-men. 
There  are  fome  brutes  that  feem  to  have  as  much 
knowledge  and  reafon  as  fome  that  are  called  men: 
and  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  fo 
nearly  joined,  that  if  you  will  take  the  lowell  of 
one,  and  the  highefl  of  the  other,  there  will 
fcarce  be  perceived  any  great  difference  between 
<them  j  and  fo  on,  till  we  come  to  the  loweft  and 
C  C    2 
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the  moft  inorganical  parts  of  matter,  we  fhall  find 
cvery-where,  that  the  feveral  fpecies  are  linked  to- 
gether, and  differ  but  in  almoft  infenfible  degrees. 
And  when  we  confider  the  infinite  power  and  wif- 
dom  of  the  Maker,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  that 
it  is  fuitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the  u- 
niverfe,  and  the  great  defign  and  infinite  goodnefs 
of  the  Architect,  that  the  fpecies  of  creatures 
fhould  alfo,  by  gentle  degrees,  afcend  upward 
from  us  toward  his  infinite  perfection,  as  we  fee 
they  gradually  defcend  from  usdownwards :  which, 
if  it  be  probable,  we  have  reafon  then  to  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  there  are  far  more  fpecies  of  creatures 
above  us,  than  there  are  beneath  ;  we  being,  in 
degrees  of  perfection,  much  more  remote  from 
the  infinite  being  of  God,  than  we  are  from  the 
loweft  ftate  of  being,  and  that  which  approaches 
neareft  to  nothing.  And  yet  of  al!  thofe  diftindt 
fpecies,  for  the  reafons  above  faid,  we  have  no 
clear  diftin£t  ideas. 

§  13.  But  to  return  to  the  fpecies  of  corporeal 
fubftances.  If  I  fhould  aik  any  one  whether  ice 
and  water  were  two  diftintr.  fpecies  of  things,  I 
doubt  not  but  I  fhould  be  anfwered  in  the  affirma- 
tive :  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  he  that  fays 
they  are  two  diitincT:  fpecies,  is  in  the  right.  But 
if  an  Englifhman,  bred  in  Jamaica,  who  perhaps 
had  never  feen  nor  heard  of  ice,  coming  into  Eng- 
land in  the  winter,  find  the  water  he  put  in  his 
bafon  at  night,  in  a  great  part  frozen  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  not  knowing  any  peculiar  name  it  had, 
fhould  call  it  hardened  water ;  I  alk,  whether  this 
would  be  a  new  fpecies  to  him,  different  from  wa- 
ter ?  And,  I  think,  it  would  be  anfwered  here, 
it  would  not  be  to  him  a  new  fpecies,  no  more 
than  congealed  jelly,  when  it  is  cold,  is  a  diftindt 
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fpecies  from  the  fame  jelly  fluid  and  warm  ;  or 
than  liquid  gold,  in  the  furnace,  is  a  diftincl:  fpe- 
cies from  hard  gold  in  the  hands  of  a  workman. 
And  if  this  be  fo,  it  is  plain,  that  our  diftincl:  fpe- 
cies are  nothing  but  diftin£t  complex  ideas,  with 
diftincl  names  annexed  to  them.  It  is  true,  every 
fubltanee  that  exifts  has  its  peculiar  conftitution, 
whereon  depend  thofefenfible  qualities  and  powers 
we  obferve  in  it :  but  the  ranking  of  things  into 
fpecies,  which  is  nothing  but  forting  them  under 
feveral  titles,  is  done  by  us  according  to  the  ideas 
that  we  have  of  them  :  which  though  fufficient 
to  diftinguifh  them  by  names,  fo  that  we  may  be 
able  to  difcourfe  of  them  when  we  have  them  not 
prefent  before  us  ;  yet  if  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  done 
by  theirreal  internal  conftitutions,  and  that  things 
exifting  are  diftinguifhed  by  nature  into  fpecies, 
by  real  eflences,  according  as  we  diftinguifh  them 
into  fpecies  by  names,  we  fhall  be  liable  to  great 
miftakes. 

§  14.  To  diftinguifh  fubftantial  beings  into  fpe- 
cies, according  to  the  ufual  fuppofition  that  there 
are  certain  precife  eflences  or  forms  of  things, 
whereby  all  the  individuals  exifting,  are,  by  na- 
ture, diftinguifhed  into  fpecies,  thefe  things  are 
neceflary  : 

§  i$.  Firjty  To  be  allured  that  nature,  in  the 
production  of  things,  always  defigns  them  to 
partake  of  certain  regulated  eftablifhed  eflences, 
which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all  things  to  be  pro- 
duced. This,  in  that  crude  fenfe,  it  is  ufually 
propoled,  would  need  fome  better  explication  be- 
fore it  can  fully  be  aflented  to. 

-^  16.  Secondly,  It  would  be  neceflary  to  know, 
whether  nature  always  attains  that  efience  it  de- 
figns in  the  production  of  thia,gs.    The  ixx-eeuUr 
C  c  3 
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and  monftrous  births,  that  in  divers  forts  of  ani- 
mals have  been  obferved,  will  always  give  us  rea- 
fon  to  doubt  of  one,  or  both  of  thefe. 

§  17.  Thirdly,  It  ought  to  be  determined,  whe- 
ther thofe  we  call  monjlers,  be  really  a  diftindt 
fpecies,  according  to  the  fcholaftic  notion  of  the 
word  fpecies  ;  fince  it  is  certain,  that  every  thing 
that  exrfts  has  its  particular  conftitution  :  and 
yet  we  find,  that  fome  of  thefe  monftrous  pro- 
ductions have  few  or  none  of  thofe  qualities, 
which  are  fuppofed  to  refult  from,  and  accompa- 
ny the  eflence  of  that  fpecies  from  whence  they 
derive  their  originals,  and  to  which,  by  their  de- 
scent, they  feem  to  belong. 

§18.  Fourthly,  the  real  eflences  of  thofe  things 
which  we  diftinguifh  into  fpecies,  and  as  fo  diftin- 
guifhed  we  name,  ought  to  be  known  ;  i.  e.  we 
ought  to  have  ideas'of  them.  But  fince  we  are 
ignorant  in  thefe  four  points,  the  fuppofed  real 
eflences  of  things  ftand  us  not  in  ftead  for  the  di~ 
ftinguifhing  fubftances  into  fpecies. 

§19.  Fifthly ,  The  only  imaginable  help  in  this 
cafe  would  be,  that  having  framed  perfect  com- 
plex ideas  of  the  properties  of  things  flowing  from 
their  different  real  eflences,  we  fhould  thereby 
diftinguifh  them  into  fpecies.  But  neither  can 
this  be  done  :  for,  being  ignorant  of  the  real  eflence 
itfelf,  it  is  impoffible  to  know  all  thofe  properties 
that  flow  from  it,  and  are  fo  annexed  to  it,  that 
any  one  of  them  being  away,  we  may  certainly 
conclude,  that  that  eflence  is  not  there,  and  fo 
the  thing  is  not  of  that  fpecies.  We  can  never 
know  what  are  the  precife  number  of  properties 
depending  on  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  any  one  of 
which  failing,  the  real  eflence  of  gold,  and  con- 
sequently gold,  would  not  be  there,  vnlefs  we 
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knew  the  real  eflence  of  gold  itfelf,  and  by  that 
determined  that  fpecies.  By  the  word  gold  here, 
I  muft  be  understood  to  defign  a  particular  piece 
of  matter ;  v.  g.  the  laft  guinea  that  was  coined. 
For  if  it  mould  ftand  here  in  its  ordinary  fignifica- 
tion  for  that  complex  idea,  which  I  or  any  one 
elfe  calls  gold;  i.  e.  for  the  nominal  eflence  of 
gold,  it  would  be  jargon  :  fo  hard  is  it  to  fhew 
the  various  meaning  and  imperfection  of  v/ords, 
when  we  have  nothing  elfe  but  words  to  do  it  by. 

§  20.  By  all  which  it  is  clear,  that  our  diftin- 
guifhing  fubftances  into  fpecies  by  names,  is  not 
at  all  founded  on  their  (real  eflences  ;  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  range  and  determine  them  exactly  in- 
to fpecies,  according  to  internal  eflential  differ- 
ences. 

§21.  But  fince,  as  has  been  remarked,  we  have 
need  of  general  words,  though  we  know  not  the 
real  effences  of  things  ;  all  we  can  do,  is  to  collect 
fuch  a  number  of  fimple  ideas,  as,  by  examination, 
we  find  to  be  united  together  in  things  exifting,  and 
thereof  to  make  one  complex  idea.  Which  though 
it  be  not  the  real  eflence  of  any  fubftancethat  exifts, 
is  yet  the  fpecific  eflence,  to  which  our  name  be- 
longs, and  is  convertible  with  it ;  by  which  we 
may  at  leaft  try  the  truth  of  thefe  nominal  ef- 
fences. For  example,  there  be  that  fay,  that  the 
eflence  of  body  is  cxtenfion  :  if  it  be  fo,  we  can 
never  miftake  in  putting  the  eflence  of  any  thing 
for  the  thing  itfelf.  Let  us  then  in  difcourfe  put 
extenfion  for  body  :  and  when  we  would  fay  that 
body  moves,  let  us  fay  that  extenfion  moves,  and 
fee  how  it  will  look.  He  that  fhould  fay,  that 
one  extenfion,  by  impulfe,  moves  another  exten- 
fion, would,  by  the  bare  expreffion,  fufficiently 
{hew  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  a  notion.    The  eflence 
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of  any  thing,  in  refpe£t  of  us,  is  the  whole  com- 
plex idea,  comprehended  and  marked  by  that 
name;  and  in  fubftances,  befides  the  feveral  di- 
ftinel:  fimple  ideas  that  make  them  up,  the  eonfu- 
fed  one  of  fubftance,  or  of  an  unknown  fupport 
and  caufe  of  their  union,  is  always  a  part :  and 
therefore  the  elTence  of  body  is  not  bare  extenfion, 
but  an  extended  folid  thing;  and  fo  to  fay,  an 
extended  folid  thing  moves,  or  impels  another,  is 
all  one,  and  as  intelligible,  as  to  fay  body  moves, 
or  impels.  Likewife,  to  fay,  that  a  rational  ani- 
mal is  capable  of  converfation,  is  all  one  as  to  fay, 
a  man.  But  no  one  will  fay,  that  rationality  is 
capable  of  converfation,  becaufe  it  makes  not  the 
whole  efience  to  which  we  give  the  name  man. 

§  22.  There  are  creatures  in  the  world  that 
have  fliapes  like  ours,  but  are  hairy,  and  want  lan- 
guage and  reafon.  There  are  naturals  amongii 
us,  that  have  perfectly  our  fhape,  but  want  rea- 
fon, and  fome  of  them  language  too.  There  are 
creatures,  as  it  is  faid,  (fit fides  penes  author  em,  but 
there  appears  no  contradiction  that  there  mould 
be  fuch),  that  with  language  and  reafon,  and  a 
•fhape  in  other  things  agreeing  with  ours,  have 
hairy  tails ;  others  where  the  males  have  no  beards., 
and  others  where  the  females  have.  If  it  be  afk- 
ed,  whether  thefe  be  all  men,  or  no,  all  of  human 
fpecies  ;  it  is  plain,  the  queftion  refers  only  to  the 
■nominal  efience:  for  thofe  of  them  to  whom  the 
definition  of  the  word  man,  or  the  complex  idea 
ifignined  by  that  name,  agrees,  are  men,  and  the 
tother  not.  But  if  the  inquiry  be  made  concern- 
ing the  fuppofed  real  e (fence ;  and  whether  the  in- 
ternal conftitution  and  frame  of  thefe  feveral  crea- 
tures be  fpecificaily  different,  it  is  wholly  impof- 
Siblefor  us  to  anfwer,  no  part  of  that  going  into 
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our  fpecific  idea  :  only  we  have  reafon  to  thinkt 
that  where  the  faculties,  or  outward  frame  fo 
much  differ,  the  internal  conftitution  is  not  ex- 
actly the  fame  :  but  what  difference  in  the  internal 
real  conftitution  makes  a  fpecific  difference,  it  is 
in  vain  to  inquire  ;  whilft  our  meafures  of  fpecies 
be,  as  they  are,  only  our  ab-ftract  ideas,  which  we 
know  $  and  not  that  internal  conftitution,  which 
makes  no  part  of  them.  Shall  the  difference  of 
hair  only  on  the  flcin,  be  a  mark  of  a  different  in- 
ternal fpecific  conftitution  between  a  changeling 
and  a  drill,  when  they  agree  in  fhape,  and  want 
of  reafon  and  fpeech  ?  and  fhall  not  the  want  of 
reafon  and  fpeech  be  a  fign  to  us  of  different 
real  conftitutions  and  fpecies  between  a  change- 
ling and  a  reafonable  man  ?  And  fo  of  the  reft, 
if  we  pretend  that  the  diftin£Hon  of  fpecies  or 
forts  is  fixedly  eftablifhed  by  the  real  frame,  and 
fecret  conftitutions  of  things. 

§  23.  Nor  let  any  one  fay,  that  the  power  of 
propagation  in  animals,  by  the  mixture  of  male 
and  female,  and  in  plants  by  feeds,  keeps  the 
fuppofed  real  fpecies  diftinct  and  entire.  For 
granting  this  to  be  true,  it  would  help  us  in  the 
diftindtion  of  the  fpecies  of  things  no  farther  than 
the  tribes  of  animals  and  vegetables.  What  muft 
we  do  for  the  reft  ?  But  in  thofe  too  it  is  not 
fufficient :  for,  if  hiftory  lie  not,  women  have 
conceived  by  drills  ;  and  what  real  fpecies,  by 
that  meafure,  fuch  a  production  will  be  in  nature, 
will  be  a  new  queftion  :  and  we  have  reafon  to 
think  this  is  not  impoffible,  fince  mulesand  jumarts, 
the  one  from  the  mixture  of  an  afs  and  a  mare, 
the  other  from  the  mixture  of  a  bull  and  a  mare, 
are  fo  frequent  in  the  world.  I  once  faw  a  creature 
that  was  the  iflue  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  and  had  the 
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plain  marks  of  both  about  it ;  wherein  nature  ap- 
peared to  have  followed  the  pattern  of  neither 
fort  alone,  but  to  have  jumbled  them  both  toge- 
ther. To  which  he  that  (hall  add  the  monftrous 
productions  that  are  fo  frequently  to  be  met  with 
in  nature,  will  find  it  hard,  even  in  the  race  of 
animals,  to  determine, by  the  pedigree,  of  what  fpe- 
cies  every  animal's  iflue  is;  and  be  at  a  lofs  about 
the  real  etfence,  which  he  thinks  certainly  conveyed 
by  generation,  and  has  alone  a  right  to  the  fpeci- 
fic  name.  But  farther,  if  the  fpecies  of  animals 
and  plants  are  to  be  diftinguifhed  only  by  propa- 
gation, muft  I  go  to  the  Indies  to  fee  the  fire  and 
dame  of  the  one,  and  the  plant  from  which  the 
feed  was  gathered  that  produced  the  other,  to 
know  whether  this  be  a  tyger,  or  that  tea? 

§  24.  Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  evident, 
that  it  is  their  own  collections  of  fenfible  qualities, 
that  men  make  the  eiTences  of  their  feveral  forts  of 
fubftances;  and  that  their  real  internal  ftruclures 
are  not  confidered  by  the  greateft  part  of  men,  in 
the  forting  them.  Much  lefs  were  any  fubftan- 
tial  forms  ever  thought  on  by  any,  but  thofe 
who  have  in  this  one  part  of  the  world  learned  the 
language  of  the  fchools;  and  yet  thofe  ignorant 
men,  who  pretend  not  any  infight  into  the  real 
offences,  nor  trouble  themfelves  about  fubllantial 
forms,  but  are  content  with  knowing  things  one 
from  another  by  their  fenfible  qualities,  are  of- 
ten better  acquainted  with  their  differences,  can 
more  nicely  diftinguifh  them  from  their  ufes,  and 
better  know  what  they  may  expect  from  each, 
than  thofe  learned  quick-fighted  men,  who  look 
fo  deep  into  them,  and  talk  fo  confidently  of 
fomething  more  hidden  and  efi'ential. 

§  25.  But  fuppofing  that  the  real  effences  of 
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fubftances  were  difcoverable  by  thofe  that  would 
feverely  apply  themfelves  to  that  inquiry ;  yet  we 
could  not  reafonably  think,  that  the  ranking  of 
things  under  general  names,  was  regulated  by 
thofe  internal  real  constitutions,  or  any  thing  elfe 
but  their  obvious  appearances :  fince  languages, 
in  all  countries,  have  been  eftablifhed  long  before 
fciences.  So  that  they  have  not  been  philofophers, 
or  logicians,  or  fuch  who  have  troubled  themfelves 
about  forms  and  effences,  that  have  made  the  ge- 
neral names  that  are  in  ufe  amongft  the  feveral 
nations  of  men  :  but  thofe,  more  or  lefs  compre- 
henfive  terms,  have,  for  the  moft  part,  in  all  lan- 
guages, received  their  birth  and  Signification  from 
ignorant  and  illiterate  people,  who  forted  and  de- 
nominated things  by  thofe  fenfible  qualities  they 
found  in  them,  thereby  to  fignify  them,  when  ab- 
fent,  to  others,  whether  they  had  an  occafion  to 
mention  a  fort,  or  a  particular  thing. 

§  26.  Since  then  it  is  evident,  that  we  fort 
and  name  fubftances  by  their  nominal,  and  not 
by  their  real  effences  •,  the  next  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  how,  and  by  whom  thefe  effences  come 
to  be  made.  As  to  the  latter,  it  is  evident  they 
are  made  by  the  mind,  and  not  by  nature  ;  for, 
were  they  nature's  workmanfhip,  they  could  not 
be  fo  various  and  different  in  feveral  men,  as  ex- 
perience tells  us  they  are.  For  if  we  will  ex- 
amine it,  we  fhall  not  find  the  nominal  effence  o£ 
any  one  fpecies  of  fubftances,  in  all  men,  the 
f.ime  ;  no  not  of  that,  which,  of  all  others,  we 
are  the  molt  intimately  acquainted  with.  It  could' 
not  poffibly  be,  that  the  abstract  idea,  to  which, 
the  name  man  is  given,  Should  be  different  in  fe- 
veral men,  if  it  were  of  nature's  making  ;  and. 
that  to  one  it  Should  be  animal  rationale,  and  to 
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another,  animal  imphime  bipes  latls  unguibus.  He 
that  annexes  the  name  man  to  a  complex  idea, 
made  up  of  fenfe  and  fpontaneous  motion,  joined 
to  a  body  of  fuch  a  fhape,  has  thereby  one  effence 
of  the  fpecies  man  :  and  he  that,  upon  farther  ex- 
amination, adds  rationality,  has  another  effence 
of  the  fpecies  he  calls  man  :  by  which  means  the 
fame  individual  will  be  a  true  man  to  the  one, 
which  is  notfo  to  the  other.  I  think,  there  is  fcarce 
any  one  will  allow  this  upright  figure,  fo  well 
known,  to  be  the  effential  difference  of  the  fpecies 
man  j  and  yet  how  far  men  determine  of  the  forts 
of  animals,  rather  by  their  fhape  than  defcent,  is 
very  vifible;  fince  it  has  been  more  than  once  de- 
bated, whether  feveral  human  fcetufes  mould  be 
preferved,  or  received  to  baptifm,  or  no,  only  be- 
caufe  of  the  difference  of  their  outward  configura- 
tion from  the  ordinary  make  of  children,  without 
knowing  whether  they  were  not  as  capable  of  reafon 
as  infants  call  in  another  mould  :  fome  whereof, 
though  of  an  approved  fhape,  are  never  capable 
of  as  much  appearance  of  reafon,  all  their  lives, 
as  is  to  be  found  in  an  ape  or  an  elephant ;  and 
never  give  any  figns  of  being  a£ted  by  a  rational 
foul.  Whereby  it  is  evident,  that  the  outward 
figure,  which  only  was  found  wanting,  and  not 
the  faculty  of  reafon,  which  no-body  could  know 
would  be  wanting  in  its  due  feafon,  was  made  ef- 
fential to  the  human  fpecies.  The  learned  divine 
and  lawyer,  muft,  on  fuch  occafions,  renounce  his 
facred  definition  of  animal  rationale,  and  fubfti- 
tute  fome  other  effence  of  the  human  fpecies. 
Monfieur  Menage  furniflies  us  with  an  example 
worth  the  taking  notice  of  on  this  occafion. 
When  the  abbot  of  St  Martin,  fays  he,  ivar  born, 
he  had  fo  little  of  the  figure  of  a  man,    that  it  be- 
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fpnke  him  rather  a  monjler.  It  auas  for  fome  time 
under  deliberation,  'whether  he  Jhould  be  baptized  or 
fio.  However,  he  nvat  baptized,  end  declared  a 
man  provifionally,  [till  time  fhould  {hew  what  he 
would  prove.]  Nature  had  moulded  him  Jo  unto- 
wardly,  that  he  ivas  called  all  his  life  the  Abbot 
Malotru,  i.  e.  ill-fhaped.  He  ivas  of  Caen  f. 
This  child,  we  fee,  was  very  near  being  exclud- 
ed out  of  the  fpecies  of  man,  barely  by  his  fhape. 
He  efcaped  very  narrowly  as  he  was  ;  and,  it  is 
certain,  a  figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had 
call  him,  and  he  had  been  executed  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  allowed  to  pafs  for  a  man.  And  yet 
there  can  be  no  reafon  given,  why,  if  the  linea- 
ments of  his  face  had  been  a  little  altered,  a  ra- 
tional foul  could  not  have  been  lodged  in  him, 
why  a  vifage  fomewhat  longer,  or  a  nofe  flatter, 
or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  have  confided,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  his  ill  figure,  with  fuch  a  foul, 
fuch  parts,  as  made  him,  disfigured  as  he  was, 
capable  to  be  a  dignitary  in  the  church. 

§  27.  Wherein  then,  would  I  gladly  know, 
confiits  the  precife  and  unmoveable  boundaries  of 
that  fpecies  ?  It  is  plain,  if  we  examine,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  made  by  nature,  and  eftablifhed 
by  her  amongft  men.  The  real  effence  of  that 
or  any  other  fort  of  fubftances,  it  is  evident  we 
know  not ;  and  therefore  are  fo  undetermined  in 
our  nominal  effences,  which  we  make  ourfelves, 
that  if  feveral  men  were  to  be  afked,  concerning 
fome  oddly  fliaped  fcetus,  as  foon  as  born,  whether 
it  were  a  man,  or  no,  it  is  pad  doubt,  one  fhould 
meet  with  different  anfwers.      Which  could  not 
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happen,  if  the  nominal  effences,  whereby  we  li- 
mit and  diftinguifh  the  fpecies  of  fubftances,  were 
not  made  by  man,  with  fome  liberty  •,  but  were 
exactly  copied  from  precife  boundaries  fet  by  na- 
ture, whereby  it  diilinguifhed  all  fubftances  into 
certain  fpecies.      Who  would  undertake   to  re- 
folve,  what  fpecies  that  monfter  was  of,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Licetus  f,  with  a  man's  head 
and  hog's  body  ?  Or  thofe  other,  which,  to  the 
bodies  of  men,  had  the  heads  of  beafts,  as  dogs, 
liorfes,  &c.     If  any  of  thefe  creatures  had  lived, 
and"  could  have  fpoke,  it  would  have  increafed 
the  difficulty.    Had  the  upper  part,  to  the  middle, 
been  of  human  fhape,  and  all  below  fwine ;  had 
it  been  murder  to  deilroy  it  ?  Or  muft  the  bifhop 
have  been  confulted,  whether  it  weie  man  enough 
to  be  admitted  to  the   font,  or  no  ?  As   I  have 
been  told,  it  happened  in  France  fome  years  fince, 
in  fomewhat  a  like  cafe.     So  uncertain  are   the 
boundaries  of  fpecies  of  animals  to  us,  who  have 
no  other  meafures  than  the  complex  ideas  of  our 
own  collecting :  and  fo  far  are  we  from  certainly 
knowing  what  a  man  is;  though,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  judged  great  ignorance  to  make  any  doubt  a- 
bout  it.     And  yet,  I  think,  I  may  fay,  that  the 
certain  boundaries   of   that   fpecies,    are  lo    far 
from  being  determined,  and  the  precife  number 
of    fimple   ideas,    which  make  the  nominal  ef- 
fence,  fo  far  from  being  fettled,    and  perfectly 
known,  that  very  material  doubts  may  ftill  arife 
ybout  it :  and  I  imagine,  none  of  the  definitions 
of  the  word  man  which  we  yet  have,  nor  descrip- 
tions of  that  fort  of  animal,  are  fo  perfect  and 
exact,  as  to  fatisfy  a  confiderate  inquifitive  per- 
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fon  ;  much  lefs  to  obtain  a  general  confent,  and 
to  be  that  which  men  would  every-where  flick  by> 
in  the  decifion  of  cafes,  and  determining  of  life 
and  death,  baptifm  or  no  baptifm,  in  produc- 
tions that  might  happen 

§  28.  But  though  thefe  nominal  effences  of 
fubftances  are  made  by  the  mind,  they  are  not 
yet  made  fo  arbitrarily  as  thofe  of  mixed  modes. 
To  the  making  of  any  nominal  effence,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary,  I.  That  the  ideas  whereof  it  confifts, 
have  iuch  an  union  as  to  make  but  one  idea  how 
compounded  foever.  2.  That  the  particular  ideas; 
fo  united,  be  exactly  the  fame,  neither  more  nor 
lefs.  For,  if  two  abftract  complex  ideas  differ 
either  in  number  or  forts  of  their  component 
parts,  they  make  two  different,  and  not  one  and 
the  fame  effence.  In  the  firft  of  thefe,  the  mind, 
in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  only 
follows  nature  ;  and  puts  none  together,  which 
are  not  fuppofed  to  have  an  union  in  nature.  No- 
body joins  the  voice  of  a  fheep,  with  the  fhape  cf 
a  horfe;  nor  the  colour  of  lead,  with  the  weight 
and  fixednefs  of  gold,  to  be  the  complex  ideas, 
of  any  real  fubftances ;  unlefs  he  has  a  mind  to 
lili  his  head  with  chimeras,  and  his  difcourfe  with 
unintelligible  words.  Men  obferving  certain  qua- 
lities always  joined  and  exifting  together  therein  co- 
pied nature ;  and  of  ideas  fo  united,  made  their  com- 
plex ones  of  fubftances.  For  though  men  may  make 
what  complex  ideas  theypleafe,and  givewhat  names 
to  them  they  will ;  yet,  if  they  will  be  underftood, 
when  they  fpeak  of  things  really  exifting,  they 
mult,  in  fome  degree,  conform  their  ideas  to  the 
things  they  would  fpeak  of:  or  elfe  mens  language 
will  be  like  that  of  Babel;  and  every  man's  words 
keing  intelligible  only  to  himfclf,  would  no  Ions/ - 
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er  ferve  to  converfation,  and  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  if  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  be  not  fome 
way  anfwering  the  common  appearances  and  a- 
greement  of  fubftances,  as  they  really  exift. 

§  29.  Secondly,  Though  the  mind  of  men, 
in  making  its  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  never 
puts  any  together  that  do  not  really,  or  are  not 
iuppofed  to  co-exift  ;  and  fo  it  truly  borrows 
that  union  from  nature  :  yet  the  number  it  com- 
bines, depends  upon  the  various  care,  induftry, 
or  fancy,  of  him  that  makes  it.  Men  generally 
content  themfelves  with  fome  few  fenfible  obvious 
qualities  ;  and  often,  if  not  always,  leave  out 
others  as  material,  and  as  firmly  united,  as  thofe 
that  they  take.  Of  fenfible  fubftances  there  are 
two  forts  ;  one  of  organized  bodies,  which  are 
propagated  by  feed  ;  and  in  thefe,  the  fhape  is 
that,  which  to  us  is  the  leading  quality,  and  moft 
characteriftical  part,  that  determines  the  fpecies: 
afid  therefore  in  vegetables  and  animals,  an  extend- 
ed folid  fubftance  of  fuch  a  certain  figure  ufually 
ferves  the  turn.  For  however  fome  men  feem  to 
prize  their  difinition  of  animal  rationale,  yet 
fhould  there  a  creature  be  found,  that  had  lan- 
guage and  reafon,  but  partook  not  of  the  ufual 
ihape  of  a  man,  I  believe  it  would  hardly  pafs  for 
a  man,  how  much  foever  it  were  animal  rationale . 
And  if  Balaam's  afs  had,  all  his  life,  difcourfed  as 
rationally  as  he  did  once  with  his  mafter,  I  doubt 
yet>  whether  any  one  would  have  thought  him 
worthy  the  name  man,  or  allowed  him  to  be  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf.  As  in  vegetables 
and  animals  it  is  the  drape,  fo  in  moft  other  bo- 
dies, not  propagated  by  feed,  it  is  the  colour  we 
moft  fix  on,  and  are  moft  led  by  Thus  where 
we  find  the  colour  of  gold,  we  are  apt  to  imagine 
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all  the  other  qualities,  comprehended  in  our  com- 
plex idea,  to  be  there  alfo  :  and  we  commonly 
take  thefe  two  obvious  qualities,  viz.  fhape  and 
colour,  for  fo  prefumptive  ideas  of  feveral  fpecies, 
that  in  a  good  piclure,  we  readily  fay,  this  is  a 
lion,  and  that  a  rofe  •,  this  is  a  gold,  and  that 
a  filver  goblet,  only  by  the  different  figures  and 
colours,  reprefented  to  the  eye  by  the  pencil. 

§  30.  But  though  this  ferves  well  enough  for 
grofs  and  confufed  conceptions,  and  unaccurate 
ways  of  talking  and  thinking  ;  yet  men  are  far  e- 
nough  from  having  agreed  on  the  precife  number 
of  fimple  ideas  or  qualities,  belonging  to  any  fort 
of  things,  fignified  by  its  name.  Nor  is  it  a  won- 
der, fince  it  requires  much  time,  pains,  and  Skill, 
Strict  inquiry,  and  long  examination,  to  find  out 
what,  and  how  many  thofe  fimple  ideas  are,  which 
are  constantly  and  infepambly  united  in  nature,  and 
are  always  to  be  found  together  in  the  fame  fub- 
jecTt-  Moftmen  wanting  either  time,  inclination,  or 
induftry,  enough  for  this,  even  to  fome  tolerable 
degree,  content  themfelves  with  fome  few  obvi- 
ous, and  outward  appearances  of  things,  thereby 
readily  to  diltinguifh  and  fort  them  for  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  And  fo,  without  farther  examina- 
tion, give  them  names,  or  take  up  the  names  already 
in  ufe.  Which,  though  in  common  converfation 
they  pafs  well  enough  for  the  figns  of  fome  few 
obvious  qualities  co-exifting,  are  yet  far  enough 
from  comprehending,  in  a  fettled  Signification,  a 
precife  number  of  fimple  ideas  ;  much  lefsall  thofe 
which  are  united  i'n  nature.  He  that  fhall  confi- 
der,  after  fo  rauch  ftir  about  genus  and  fpecies> 
and  fuch  a  deal  of  talk  of  fpecific  differences,  how 
few  words  we  have  yet  fettled  definitions  of,  Riav, 
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with  reafon,  imagine,  that  thofe  forms,  which 
there  hath  been  fo  much  noife  made  about,  are 
only  chimeras,  which  give  us  no  light  into  the 
fpecific  natures  of  things.  And  he  that  (hall  con- 
fider,  how  far  the  names  of  fubitances  are  from 
having  fignifications,  wherein  all  who  ufe  them 
do  agree,  will  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
though  the  nominal  effences  of  fub fiances  are  all 
fuppofed  to  be  copied  from  nature,  yet  they  are 
all,  or  molt  of  them,  very  imperfect.  Since  the 
compofition  of  thofe  complex  ideas  are,  in  feveral 
men,  very  different :  and  therefore,  that  thefe 
boundaries  of  fpecies,  are  as  men,  and  not  as  na- 
ture makes  them,  if  at  leaft  there  are  in  nature 
any  fuch  prefixed  bounds.  It  is  true,  that  many 
particular  fub  fiances  are  fo  made  by  nature,  that 
they  have  agreement  and  likenefs  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  fo  afford  a  foundation  of  being  ranked 
into  forts.  But  the  forting  of  things  by  us,  or 
the  making  of  determinate  fpecies  ;  being  in  order 
to  naming  and  comprehending  them  under  gene- 
ral terms,  I  cannot  fee  how  it  can  be  properly 
laid,  that  nature  fets  the  boundaries  of  the  fpecies 
of  things  :  or  if  it  be  fo,  our  boundaries  of  fpe- 
cies are  not  exactly  conformable  to  thofe  in  na- 
ture. For  we  having  need  of  general  names  for 
prefent  ufe,  ftay  not  for  a  perfect  difcovery  of  all 
thofe  qualities,  which  would  beft  (hew  us  their 
moft  material  differences  and  agreements;  but  we 
ourfelves  divide  them,  by  certain  obvious  appear- 
ances, into  fpecies,  that  we  may  the  eafier,  under 
general  names,  communicate  our  thoughts  about 
them.  For  having  no  other  knowledge  of  any  fub- 
ilance,  but  of  the  fimple  ideas  that  are  united  in 
it ;  and  obferving  feveral  particular  things  to  a- 
gree  with  others,  in  feveral  of  thofe  fimple  ideasj 
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we  make  that  colle&ion  our  fpecific  idea,  and 
give  it  a  general  name ;  that  in  recording  our 
thoughts,  and  in  our  difcourfe  with  others,  we 
may,  in  one  fhort  word,  defign  all  the  individuals 
that  agree  in  that  complex  idea,  without  enume- 
rating the  fimple  ideas  that  make  it  up  ;  and  fo 
not  wafte  our  time  and  breath  in  tedious  defcrip- 
tions;  which  we  fee  they  are  fain  to  do,  who 
would  difcourfe  of  any  new  fort  of  things,  they 
have  not  yet  a  name  for. 

§  31.  But  however  thefe  fpecies  of  fubftances 
pafs  well  enough  in  ordinary  converfation,  it  is 
plain,  that  this  complex  idea,  wherein  they  ob- 
ferve  feveral  individuals  to  agree,  is  by  different 
men,  made  very  differently ;  by  fome  more,  and 
others  lefs  accurately.  In  fome,  this  complex 
idea  contains  a  greater,  and  in  others  a  fmaller 
number  of  qualities;  and  fo  is  apparently  fuch  as 
the  mind  makes  it.  The  yellow  fhining  colour 
makes  gold  to  children;  others  add  weight,  malle- 
ablenefs,  and  fufibility ;  and  others  yet  other  quali- 
ties which  they  find  joined  with  that  yellow  colour, 
as  conftantly  as  its  weight  and  fufibility :  for  in  all 
thefe,  and  the  like  qualities,  one  has  as  good  aright 
to  be  put  into  the  complex  idea  of  that  fubftance, 
wherein  they  are  all  joined,  as  another.  And 
therefore  different  men  leaving  out,  or  putting  in 
feveral  fimple  ideas,  which  others  do  not,  accor- 
ding to  their  various  examination,  fkill,  or  obfer- 
vation  of  that  fubje£t,  have  different  effences  of 
gold  ;  which  mult  therefore  be  of  their  own,  and 
not  of  nature's  making. 

§  32.  If  the  number  of  fimple  ideas  that  make 
the  nominal  efiencc  of  the  loweft  fpecies,  or  firft 
forting  of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man, 
yarioufly  collecting  them,  it  is  much  more  evident 
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But  men,  in  making  their  general  ideas,  feeing 
more  the  convenience  of  language  and  quick  dif- 
patch,  by  fhort  and  comprehenfive  figns,  than 
the  true  and  precife  nature  of  things,  as  they  ex- 
ift,  have,  in  the  framing  their  abftracT:  ideas, 
chiefly  purfued  that  end,  which  was  to  be  furnifh- 
ed  with  flore  of  general  and  varioufly  comprehen- 
five names.  So  that  in  this  whole  bufinefs  of 
genera  andjpecies,  the  genus,  or  more  comprehen- 
five, is  but  a  partial  conception  of  what  is  in  the 
fpecies,  and  the  fpecies  but  a  partial  idea  of  what 
is  to  be  found  in  each  individual.  If  therefore  any 
one  will  think,  that  a  tnanznd  a  horfe,  and  an  animal 
and  a  plant,  &c.  are  diflinguifned  by  real  eflences 
made  by  nature,  he  muit  think  nature  to  be  very  li- 
beral of  thefe  real  effences,  making  one  for  body,  an- 
other for  an  animal  and  another  for  a  horfe;  and  all 
thefe  eflences  liberally  bellowed  upon  Bucephalus. 
But  if  we  would  rightly  confider  what  is  done, 
in  all  thefe  genera  and  fpecies,  or  forts ,  we  fhould 
find,  that  there  is  no  new  thing  made,  but  only 
more  or  lefs  comprehenfive  figns,  whereby  we 
may  be  enabled  to  exprefs,  in  a  few  fyllables, 
great  numbers  of  particular  things,  as  they  agree 
in  more  or  lefs  general  conceptions,  which  we  have 
framed  to  that  purpofe.  In  all  which,  we  may 
obferve,  that  the  more  general  term  is  always  the 
name  of  a  lefs  complex  idea  ;  and  that  each  genus 
is  but  a  partial  conception  of  the  fpecies  compre- 
hended under  it.  So  that  if  thefe  abftradt.  gene- 
ral ideas  be  thought  to  be  complete,  it  can  only 
be  in  refpect.  of  a  certain  eftablifhed  relation  be- 
tween them  and  certain  names,  which  are  made 
ufe  of  to  fignify  them  ;  and  not  in  refpect  of  any 
thing  exifting,  as  made  by  nature. 

$33.  This  is  adjuited  to  the  true  end  of  fpeech, 
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which  is  to  be  the  eafieft  and  fhorteft  way  of 
communicating  our  notions.  For  thus  he,  that 
would  difcourfe  of  things,  as  they  agreed  in  the 
complex  idea  of  extenfion  and  folidity,  needed 
but  ufe  the  word  body  to  denote  all  fuch.  He  that 
to  thefe  would  join  others,  fignified  by  the  words 
life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneous  motion,  needed  but 
ufe  the  word  animal,  to  fignify  all  which  partook 
of  thofe  ideas  :  and  he  that  had  made  a  complex 
idea  of  a  body,  with  life,  fenfe,  and  motion,  with 
the  faculty  of  reafoning  and  a  certain  fhape  join- 
ed to  it,  needed  but  ufe  the  fhort  monofyllable 
man,  to  exprefs  all  particulars  that  corrcfpond  to 
that  complex  idea.  This  is  the  proper  bufinefs 
of  genus  and  /pedes  :  and  this  men  do  without 
any  confederation  of  real  effences  or  Jubjlantial 
forms,  which  come  not  within  the  reach  of  our 
knowledge,  when  we  think  of  thofe  things  ;  nor 
within  the  fignification  of  cur  words,  when  we 
difcourfe  with  others. 

§  34.  Were  I  to  talk  with  any  one  of  a  fort  of 
birds,  I  lately  faw  in  St  James's  Park,  about 
three  or  four  foot  high,  with  a  covering  of  fome- 
thing  between  feathers  and  hair,  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  without  wings,  but  in  the  place  thereof, 
two  or  three  little  branches,  coming  down  like 
fprigs  of  Spaniih  broom ;  long  great  legs,  with 
feet  only  of  three  claws,  and  without  a  tail ;  I  muft 
make  this  defcription  of  it,  and  fo  may  make  0- 
thers  underftand  me  :  but  when  I  am  told,  that 
the  name  of  it  is  Cafluaris,  I  may  then  ufe  that 
word  to  ftand  in  difcourfe  for  all  my  complex  idea 
mentioned  in  that  defcription  ;  though  by  that 
word,  which  is  now  become  a  fpecihe  name,  I 
know  no  more  of  the  real  effence,  or  constitution 
©f  that  fort  of  animals,  than  I  did  before  ;  and 
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knew  probably  as  much  of  the  nature  of  that  fpe- 
cies  oi  birds,  before  I  learned  the  name,  as  many 
Englilhmen  do  of  fwans,  or  herons,  which  are 
fpecific  names,  very  well  known  of  forts  of  birds 
common  in  England. 

§  35.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident, 
that  men  make  forts  of  things.  For  it  being  dif- 
ferent effences  alone  that  make  different  fpecies,  it 
is  plain,  that  they  who  make  thofe  abftracl.  ideas, 
which  are  the  nominal  effences,  do  thereby  make 
the  fpecies,  or  fort.  Should  there  be  a  body  found, 
having  all  the  other  qualities  of  gold,  except  mal- 
leablenefs,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  made  a  que- 
ftion  whether  it  were  gold  or  no ;  i.  e.  whether 
it  were  of  that  fpecies.  This  could  be  determi- 
ned only  by  that  abftracl:  idea,  to  which  every  one 
annexed  the  name  gold ;  fo  that  it  would  be  true 
gold  to  him,  and  belong  to  that  fpecies,  who  in- 
cluded not  malleablenefs  in  his  nominal  effence, 
fignified  by  the  found  gold ,•  and  on  the  other 
fide,  it  would  not  be  true  gold,  or  of  that  fpecies, 
to  him,  who  included  malleablenefs  in  his  fpeci- 
fic idea.  And  who,  I  pray,  is  it,  that  makes 
thefe  diverfe  fpecies,  even  under  one  and  the  fame 
name,  but  men  that  make  two  different  abftracl: 
ideas,  confiding  not  exaclly  of  the  fame  collec- 
tion of  qualities?  Nor  is  it  a  mere  fuppofition  to 
imagine,  that  a  body  may  exift,  wherein  the  o- 
ther  obvious  qualities  of  gold  maybe  without  mal- 
leablenefs i  fince  it  is  certain,  that  gold  itfelf  will 
be  fometimes  fo  eager,  as  artifts  call  it,  that  it  will 
as  little  endure  the  hammer,  as  glafs  itfelf.  What 
we  have  faid  of  the  putting  in,  or  leaving  malle- 
ablenefs out  of  the  complex  idea,  the  name  gold 
is  by  any  one  annexed  to,  and  may  be  faid  of  its 
peculiar  weight,   fixednefs,   and  feveral  other  the 
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like  qualities  :  for  whatsoever  is  left  out,  or  put 
in,  it  is  ftill  the  complex  idea,  to  which  that  name 
is  annexed,  that  makes  the  fpecies  ;  and  as  any- 
particular  parcel  of  matter  anfwers  that  idea,  fo 
the  name  of  the  fort  belongs  truly  to  it ;  and  it  is 
of  that  fpecies.  And  thus  any  thing  is  true  gold, 
perfect  metal.  All  which  determination  of  the 
fpecies,  it  is  plain  depends  on  the  underftanding 
of  man,  making  this  or  that  complex  idea. 

§  26.  This  then,  in  fhort,  is  the  cafe:  nature 
makes  many  particular  things  which  do  agree  one 
with  another,  in  many  fenfible  qualities,  and  pro- 
bably too,  in  their  internal  frame  and  conftitu- 
tion:  but  it  is  not  this  real  ejfence  that  diftin- 
guifhes  them  into  fpecies  ;  it  is  men,  who,  taking 
occafion  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in 
them,  and  wherein  they  obferve  often  feveral  in- 
dividuals to  agree,  range  them  into  forts,  in  or- 
der to  their  naming,  for  the  convenience  of  com- 
prehenfive  figns  ;  under  which,  individuals,  ac- 
cording to  their  conformity  to  this  or  that  abftraeT: 
idea,  come  to  be  ranked  as  under  enfigns  5  fo  that 
this  is  of  the  blue,  and  the  red  regiment ;  this  is 
a  man,  that  a  drill :  and  in  this,  I  think,  confifts 
the  whole  bufinefs  of  genus  And  fpecies. 

§  37.  I  do  not  deny,  but  nature,  in  the  con-* 
ftant  production  of  particular  beings,  makes  them 
not  always  new  and  various,  but  very  much  alike, 
and  of  kin  one  to  another:  but  I  think  it  ne- 
verthelefs  true,  that  the  boundaries  of  the  fpe- 
cies, whereby  men  fort  them,  are  made  by  men  ; 
fmce  the  effences  of  the  fpecies,  diflinguifhed  by 
different  names,  are,  as  has  been  proved,  of  man's 
making,  and  feldom  adequate  to  the  internal  na- 
ture of  the  things  they  are  taken  from.     So  that 
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we  may  truly  fay,  fuch  a  manner  of  forting  of 
things  is  the  workmanfhip  of  men. 

§  38.  One  thing,  I  doubt  not,  but  will  feem 
very  ftrange  in  this  doctrine  ;  which  is,  that  from 
what  has  been  faid,  it  will  follow,  that  each  ab- 
ItracT:  idea,  with  a  name  to  it,  makes  a  diftincl: 
fpecies.  But  who  can  help  it,  if  truth  will  have 
it  fo  ?  For  fo  it  muft  remain  till  fome-body  can 
(hew  us  the  fpecies  of  things,  limited  and  diftin- 
guifhed  by  foinething  elfe  j  and  let  us  fee,  that 
general  terms  fignify  not  our  abftra£r.  ideas,  but 
fomething  different  from  them.  I  would  fain 
know,  why  a  ihock  and  a  hound  are  not  as  di- 
itindr.  fpecies  as  a  fpaniel  and  an  elephant.  We 
have  no  other  idea  of  the  different  effence  of  an 
elephant  and  a  fpaniel,  than  we  have  of  the  diffe- 
rent effence  of  a  fhock  and  a  hound  ;  all  the  ef- 
fential  difference,  whereby  we  know  and  diftin- 
guiih  them  one  from  another,  confilting  only  in 
the  different  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  to  which 
we  have  given  thofe  different  names. 

§  30.  How  much  the  making  of  /pedes  and 
genera  is  in  order  to  general  names,  and  how  much 
general  names  are  neceffary,  if  not  to  the  being, 
yet  at  leaft  to  the  completing  of  a  fpecies,  and 
making  it  pafs  for  fuch,  will  appear,  befides  what 
has  been  faid  above  concerning  ice  and  water,  in 
a  very  familiar  example.  A  filent  and  a  ftriking 
watch  are  but  one  fpecies  to  thofe  who  have  but 
one  name  for  them :  but  he  that  has  the  name  watch 
for  one,  and  clock  for  the  other,  and  diltin£t  com- 
plex ideas,  to  which  thofe  names  belong,  to  him 
they  are  different  fpecies.  It  will  be  faid,  per- 
il, ips,  that  the  inward  contrivance  and  conftitu- 
tion  is  different  between  thefe  two,  which  the 
watchmaker  ha>  a  clear  idea  of.     Aud  yet,  it  ii 
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plain,  they  are  but  one  fpecies  to  him,  when  he 
has  but  ohe  name  for  them.  For  what  is  fufficient 
in  the  inward  contrivance,  to  make  a  new  fpecies  ? 
There  are  fome  watches  that  are  made  with  four 
wheels,  others  with  five  :  is  this  a  fpecific  diffe- 
rence to  the  workman  ?  Some  have  firings  and 
phyfies,  and  others  none  ;  fome  have  the  balance 
loofe,  and  others  regulated  by  a  fpiral  fpring,  and 
others  by  hogs  briflles :  are  any,  or  all  of  thefe  e- 
nough  to  make  a  fpecific  difference  to  the  work- 
man, that  knows  each  of  thefe  and  feveral  other 
different  contrivances,  in  the  internal  conftitu- 
tions  of  watches  ?  It  is  certain,  each  of  thefe  hath 
a  real  difference  from  the  reft  :  but  whether  it  be 
an  effential,  a  fpecific  difference  or  no,  relates  on- 
ly to  the  complex  idea,  to  which  the  name  watch 
is  given :  as  long  as  they  all  agree  in  the  idea  which 
that  name  (lands  for,  and  that  name  does  not  as  a 
generical  name  comprehend  different  fpecies  un- 
der it,  they  are  not  effentially  nor  fpecifically dif- 
ferent. But  if  any  one  will  make  minuter  divi- 
iicns  from  differences  that  he  knows  in  the  inter- 
nal frame  of  watches,  and  to  fuch  precife  complex 
idea  give  names  that  fhall  prevail,  they  will  then 
be  new  fpecies  to  them,  who  have  thofe  ideas' 
with  names  to  them ;  and  can,  by  thofe  differences, 
diftinguifh  watches  into  thefe  feveral  forts,  and 
then  -watch  will  be  a  generical  name.  But  yet  they 
would  be  no  diftinc"l  fpecies  to  men,  ignorant  of 
clock-work,  and  the  inward  contrivances  of  watch- 
es, who  had  no  other  idea  but  the  outward  fhape 
and  bulk,  with  the  marking  of  the  hours  by  the 
hand.  For  to  them  all  thofe  other  names  would 
be  but  fynonimous  terms  for  the  fame  idea,  and 
fignify  no  more,  nor  no  other  thing  but  a  watch. 
Juft  thus,  I  think,  it  is  in  natural  things.     No- 
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body  will  doubt,  that  the  wheels,  or  fprings,  if  I 
may  fo  fay,  within,  are  different  in  a  rational 
man  and  a  changeling,  no  more  than  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  frame  between  a  drill  and  a 
changeling.  But  whether  one  or  both  thefe  dif- 
ferences be  effential,  or  fpecifical,  is  only  to  be 
known  to  us  by  their  agreement  or  difagreement 
with  the  complex  idea  that  the  name  ma?i  ftands 
for  •,  for  by  that  alone  can  it  be  determined,  whe- 
ther one,  or  both,  or  neither  of  thofe,  be  a  man, 
or  no. 

§  40.  From  what  has  been  before  faid,  we  may 
fee  the  reafon  why,  in  the  fpecies  of  artificial 
things,  there  is  generally  lefs  confufion  and  uncer- 
tainty, than  in  natural.  Becaufe  an  artificial 
thing  being  a  production  of  man,  which  the  arti- 
ficer defigned,  and  therefore  well  knows  the  idea 
of,  the  name  of  it  is  fuppofed  to  ftand  for  no  other 
idea,  nor  to  import  any  other  effence,  than  what  is 
certainly  to  be  known,  and  eafy  enough  to  be  appre- 
hended. For  the  idea,  or  elTence,  of  the  feveral  forts 
of  artificial  things,  confiding,  for  the  mod  part, 
in  nothing  but  the  determinate  figure  of  fenfible 
parts',  and  fometimes  motion  depending  thereon, 
which  the  artificer  fafhions  in  matter,  fuch  as  he 
finds  for  his  turn,  it  is  not  beyond  the  rpach  of 
our  faculties  to  attain  a  certain  idea  thereof;  and 
fo  fettle  the  fignification  of  the  names  whereby  the 
fpecies  of  artificial  things  are  diitinguifhed,  with 
lefs  doubt,  obfeurity,  and  equivocation,  than  we 
can  in  things  natural,  whofe  differences  and  ope- 
rations depend  upon  contrivances  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  difcoveries. 

(41.  I  muft  be  excufed  here,  if  I  think  artifi- 
cial things  are  of  diftincl  fpecies,  as  well  as  natu- 
E  e  2 
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ral :  fince  I  find  they  are  as  plainly  and  orderly 
ranked  into  forts,  by  different  abftracl:  ideas,  with 
general  names  annexed  to  them,  as  diftinc/t  one 
from  another  as  thofe  of  natural  fubftances.  For 
why  fhould  we  not  think  a  watch  and  piftol,  as 
diftintr.  fpecies  one  from  another  as  a  horfe  and 
a  dogy  they  will  be  expreffed  in  our  minds  by  di- 
ftindt  ideas,  and  to  ethers  by  diftincl:  appella- 
tions ? 

§  42.  This  is  farther  to  be  obferved  concern- 
ing fubftances,  that  they  alone  of  all  our  feveral 
forts  of  ideas,  have  particular  or  proper  names, 
whereby  one  only  particular  thing  is-  figniried. 
Becaufe  in  fimple  ideas,  modes,  and  relations,  it 
feldom  happens  that  men  have  occafion  to  mention 
often  this  or  that  particular,  when  it  is  abfent. 
Befides,  the  greateft  part  of  mixed  modes,  being 
actions  which  perifh  in  their  birth,  are  not  ca- 
pable of  a  lading  duration,  as  fubftances,  which 
are  the  aclors  ;  and  wherein  the  fimple  ideas  that 
make  up  the  complex  ideas  defigned  by  the  name, 
have  a  lading  union. 

§  43.  I  mult  beg  pardon  of  my  reader,  for  ha- 
ving dwelt  fo  long  upon  this  fubjecl,  and,  perhaps, 
with  fome  obfeurity.  But  I  defire  it  may  be  con- 
fidered,  how  difficult  it  is  to  lead  another  by 
words  into  the  thoughts  of  things,  ftripped  of 
thofe  fpecifical  differences  we  give  them  :  which 
things,  if  I  name  not,  I  fay  nothing;  and  if  I  do 
name  them,  I  thereby  rank  them  into  fome  fort 
or  other,  and  fuggeft  to  the  mind  the  ufual  ab- 
ilra£t  idea  of  that  fpecies  •,  and  fo  crofs  my  pur- 
pofe.  For  to  talk  of  a  man,  and  to  lay  by,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  ordinary  fignification  of  the  name 
matiy  which  is  our  complex  idea,  ufually  annexed 
to  it ;  and  bid  the  reader  cbnfider  man  as  he  is 
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in  himfelf,  and  as  he  is  really  diftinguifhed  from 
others  in  his  internal  conftitution,  or  real  effence, 
that  is,  by  fomething  he  knows  not  what,  looks, 
like  trifling ;  and  yet  thus  one  mult  do,  who 
would  fpeak  of  the  fuppofed  real  eflences  and  fpe- 
cies  of  things,  as  ft  Dught  to  be  made  by  nature, 
if  it  be  but  only  to  make  it  underftood,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  fignified  by  the  general  names 
which  fubftances  are  called  by.  But  becaufe  it  is 
d  fficult  by  known  familiar  names  to  do  this,  give 
me  leave  to  endeavour,  by  an  example,  to  make 
the  different  confederation  the  mind  has  of  fpeci- 
fic  names  and  ideas,  a  little  more  clear ;  and  to 
{hew  how  the  complex  ideas  of  modes  are  referred 
fometimes  to  archetypes  in  the  minds  of  other  in- 
telligent beings ;  or,  which  is  the  fame,  to  the 
fignification  annexed  by  others  to  their  received 
names  ;  and  fometimes  to  no  archetypes  at  all. 
Give  me  leave  alfo  to  fhew  how  the  mind  always 
refers  its  ideas  of  fubftances,  either  to  the  fub- 
ftances themfelves,  or  to  the  fignification  of  their 
names,  as  to  the  archetypes ;  and  alfo  to  make 
plain  the  nature  of  fpecies,  or  forting  of  things, 
as  apprehended,  and  made  ufe  of  by  us  ;  and  of 
the  efTences  belonging  to  thofe  fpecies,  which  is, 
perhaps,  of  more  moment,  to  difcover  the  extent 
and  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  than  we  at  firlt 
imagine. 

§  44.  Let  us  fuppofe  Adam  in  the  ftate  of  a 
grown  man,  with  a  good  underftanding,  but  in 
a  ftrange  country,  with  all  things  new  and  uni- 
known  about  him;  and  no  other  faculties  to  at- 
tain the  knowledge  of  them,  but  what  one  of  this 
age  has  now.  He  obferves  Lamech  more  melan- 
choly than  ufual,  and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a 
f  ufpicion  he  has  of  bis  wife  Adah,  (whom  he  mod 
Ee3 
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ardently  loved),  that  fhe  had  too  much  kindnefs 
for  another  man.  Adam  difcourfes  thefe  his 
thoughts  to  Eve,  and  defires  her  to  take  care  that 
Adah  commit  not  folly:  and  in  thefe  difcourfes 
with  Eve,  he  makes  ufe  of  thefe  two  new  words, 
Kinneah  and  Nioupb.  In  tii  -  ,  Adam's  miftake 
appears,  for  he  finds  Lamech's  trouble  proceeded 
from  having  killed  a  man  :  but  yet  the  two  names, 
Kinneah  and  Niouph,  the  one  Handing  for  fufpi- 
cion,  in  a  hufband,  of  his  wife's  difloyalty  to  him, 
and  the  other,  for  the  ac~l  of  committing  difloyalty, 
loft  not  their  diftin£t  fignifications.  It  is  plain 
then,  that  here  were  two  diftiu£t  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  with  names  to  them,  two  diftincl: 
fpecies  of  actions  eflentially  different;  I  afk,  where- 
in confiftedthe  efTences  of  thefe  two  diftincl:  fpecies 
of  a£Hons  ?  And  it  is  plain,  it  confifted  in  a  pre- 
cife  combination  of  fimple  ideas,  different  in  one 
from  the  other.  I  afk,  whether  the  complex  idea 
in  Adam's  mind,  which  he  called  Kinneah>  were 
adequate  or  no?  And  it  is  plain,  it  was  \  for  it 
being  a  combination  of  fimple  ideas,  which  he, 
without  any  regard  to  any  archetype,  without  re- 
fpect  to  any  thing  as  a  pattern,  voluntarily  put 
together,  abftracled  and  gave  the  name  Kitinenh  to, 
to  exprefs  in  fhort  to  others,  by  that  one  found, 
all  the  fimple  ideas  contained  and  united  in  that 
complex  one  -,  it  muft  neceffarily  follow,  that  it 
was  an  adequate  idea.  His  own  choice  having 
made  that  combination,  it  had  all  in  it  he  intend- 
ed it  mould,  and  fo  could  not  but  be  perfect, 
could  not  but  be  adequate,  it  being  referred  to  no 
other  archetype,  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  repre- 
sent. 

§  45.  Thefe  words,   Kitinenh  and    Nieuph,   by 
^e^rees  grew  into  common  ufe  ;  and  then  the  cafe 
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was  fomewhat  altered.  Adam's  children  had  the 
fame  faculties,  and  thereby  the  fame  power  that 
he  had,  to  make  what  complex  ideas  of  mixed 
modes  they  pleafed  in  their  own  minds  ;  to  ab- 
ftra£t  them,  and  make  what  founds  they  pleafed 
the  figns  of  them  :  but  the  ufe  of  names  being  to 
make  our  ideas  within  us  known  to  others,  that 
cannot  be  done,  but  when  the  fame  fign  Hands 
for  the  fame  idea  in  two  who  would  communicate 
their  thoughts,  and  difcourfe  together.  Thofe 
therefore  of  Adam's  children  that  found  thefe  two 
words,  Kinneah  and  Nioitph,  in  familiar  ufe,  could 
not  take  them  for  inugnificant  founds  •,  but  muft 
needs  conclude,  they  flood  for  fomething,  for 
certain  ideas,  abftracl;  ideas,  they  being  general 
names,  which  abftracl:  ideas  were  the  effences  of 
the  fpecies  diftinguifhed  by  thofe  names.  If 
therefore  they  would  ufe  thefe  words  as  names 
of  fpecies  already  eftablifhed  and  agreed  on,  they 
were  obliged  to  conform  the  ideas  in  their  minds, 
fignifled  by  thefe  names,  to  the  ideas  that  they 
flood  for  in  other  mens  minds,  as  to  their  pat- 
terns and  archetypes;  and  then  indeed  their  ideas 
of  thefe  complex  modes  were  liable  to  be  inade- 
quate, as  being  very  apt  (efpecially  thofe  that 
confifted  of  combinations  of  many  fimple  ideas) 
not  to  be  exactly  conformable  to  the  ideas  in  o- 
ther  mens  minds,  ufing  the  fame  names  :  though 
for  this,  there  be  ufually  a  remedy  at  hand, 
which  is  to  afk  the  meaning  of  any  word  we  un- 
derstand not,  of  him  that  ufes  it:  it  being  as  im- 
poffible  to  know  certainly  what  the  words  jealoufy 
and  adultery  (which,  I  think,  anfwer  ntnp  and 
>Ti*o)  ftand  for  in  another  man's  mind,  with 
whom  I  would  difcourfe  about  them  ;  as  it  was 
impoffible,  in  the  beginning  of  language,  to  know 
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what  Kinneah  and  Niouph  ilood  for  in  another 
man's  mind,  without  explication,  they  being  vo- 
luntary figns  in  every  one. 

§  46.  Let  us  now  alfo  confider  after  the  fame 
manner,  the  names  of  ful  fiances,  in  their  firit 
application.  One  of  Adam's  children,  roving  in 
the  mountains,  lights  on  a  glittering  fubftance, 
which  pleafes  his  eye,  home  he  carries  it  to  Adam, 
who,  upon  confideration  of  it,  finds  it  to  he  hard, 
to  have  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  an  exceeding 
great  weight.  Thefe  perhaps,  at  firft,  are  all 
the  qualities  he  takes  notice  of  in  it,  and  abftrac\- 
ing  this  complex  idea,  confiding  of  a  fubftance 
having  that  peculiar  bright  yellownefs,  and  a 
weight  very  great  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  he 
gives  it  the  name  Zahab,  to  denominate  and  mark 
all  fubftances  that  have  thefe  fenfible  qualities  in 
them.  It  is  evident  now,  that,  in  this  cafe,  Adam 
acts  quite  differently  from  what  he  did  before,  in 
forming  thofe  ideas  of  mixed  modes,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Kinneah  and  Niouph.  For  there  he 
puts  ideas  together  only  by  his  own  imagination, 
not  taken  from  the  existence  of  any  thing  ;  and 
to  them  he  gave  names  to  denominate  all  things, 
that  fhould  happen  to  agree  to  thofe  his  abftra£t 
ideas,  without  confidering  whether  any  fuch  thing 
did  exift,  or  no;  the  ftandard  there  was  of  his 
own  making.  But  in  the  forming  his  idea  of 
this  new  fubftance  he  takes  the  quite  contrary 
courfe  ;  here  he  has  a  ftandard  made  by  nature  ; 
and  therefore  being  to  reprefent  that  to  himfelf 
by  the  idea  he  has  of  it,  even  when  it  is  abfent, 
he  puts  in  no  fimple  idea  into  his  complex  one, 
but  what  he  has  the  perception  of  from  the  thing 
itfelf.     He  takes  care  that  his  idea  be  conformable 
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to  this   archetype,  and  intends  the  name  fliould 
ftand  fcr  an  idea  fo  conformable. 

§  47.  This  piece  of  matter,  thus  denominated 
Zahab  by  Adam,  being  quite  different  from  any 
he  had  feen  before,  no-body,  I  think,  will  deny 
to  be  a  diftincl:  fpecies,  and  to  have  its  peculiar 
effence  ;  and  that  the  name  Zahab  is  the  mark 
of  the  fpecies,  and  a  name  belonging  to  all  things 
partaking  in  that  effence.  But  here  it  is  plain, 
the  effence  Adam  made  the  name  Zahab  ftand  for, 
was  nothing  but  a  body  hard,  mining,  yellow, 
and  very  heavy.  But  the  inquifitive  mind  of 
man,  not  content  with  the  knowledge  of  thefe,  as 
I  may  fay,  fuperficial  qualities,  puts  Adam  on 
farther  examination  of  this  matter.  He  therefore 
-knocks,  and  beats  it  with  flints,  to  fee  what  was 
difcoverable  in  the  infide:  he  finds  it  yield  to 
blows,  but  not  eafdy  feparate  into  pieces:  he  finds 
it  will  bend  without  breaking.  Is  not  now  duc- 
tility to  be  added  to  his  former  idea,  and  made 
part  of  the  effence  of  the  fpecies  that  name  Zahab 
Hands  for?  Farther  trials  diicover  fufibility  and 
fixednefs.  Are  not  they  alfo,  by  the  fame  reafon 
that  any  of  the  others  were,  to  be  put  into  the 
complex  idea  fgnificd  by  the  name  Zahab ?  If 
not,  what  reafon  will  there  be  fhewn  more  for 
the  one  than  the  other  ?  If  thefe  muft,  then 
all  the  other  properties,  which  any  farther  trials 
fhall  difcover  in  this  matter,  ought,  by  the  fame 
reafon,  to  make  a  part  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
complex  idea  which  the  name  Zahab  ftands  for, 
and  fo  be  the  effence  of  the  fpecies  marked  by 
that  name.  Which  properties,  becaufe  they  are 
endlefs,  it  is  plain,  that  the  idea  made  after  this 
fafhion  by  this  archetype,  will  be  always  inade- 
quate. 
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§  48.  But  this  is  not  all,  it  would  alio  follow, 
that  the  names  of  fub fiances  would  net  only  have, 
as  in  truth  they  have,  but  would  alio  be  fuppofed 
to  have  different  fignifications,  as  ufed  by  diffe- 
rent men,  which  would  very  much  cumber  the 
ufe  of  language.  For  if  every  diftin£t  quality, 
that  were  difcovercd  in  any  matter  by  any  one, 
were  fuppofed  to  make  a  neceffary  part  of  the 
complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  common  name 
given  it,  it  muff,  follow,  that  men  muft  fuppofe 
the  fame  word  to  fignify  different  things  in  diffe- 
rent men  :  fince  they  cannot  doubt,  but  different 
men  may  have  difcovered  feveral  qualities  in  fub- 
ftances  of  the  fame  denomination,  which  others 
know  nothing  of. 

§  49.  To  avoid  this  therefore,  they  have  fup- 
pofed a  real  eflence  belonging  to  every  fpecies, 
from  which  thefe  properties  all  flow,  and  would 
have  their  name  of  the  fpecies  ftand  for  that. 
But  they  not  haviag  any  idea  of  that  real  effence 
in  fubltances,  and  their  words  fignifying  nothing 
but  the  ideas  they  have,  tha:  which  is  done  by 
this  attempt,  is  only  to  put  the  name  or  found 
in  the  place  and  ft  ^ad  of  the  tiling  having  that  real 
effence,  without  knowing  what  the  real  efience 
is;  and  this  is  that  which  men  do,  when  they 
fpeak  of  fpecies  of  things,  a?  fuppofing  them  made 
by  nature,  and  diftinguifhed  by  real  effences. 

§  50.  For  let  us  confider,  when  we  affirm, 
that  all  gold  is  fixed,  either  it  means  that  fixed- 
nefs  is  a  part  of  the  definition,  part  of  the  nomi- 
nal effence  the  word  gold  ltands  for;  and  fo  this 
affirmation,  all  gold  is  fixed ■>  contains  nothing  but 
the  fignification  of  the  term  gold.  Or  elfe  it 
means,  that  fixednefs  not  being  a  part  of  the  de- 
finition of  the  word  gold}  is  a  property  of  that  fub- 
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ftance  itielf :  in  which  cafe,  it  is  plain,  that  the 
word  gold  itands  in  the  place  of  fubftance,  ha- 
ving the  real  efTence  of  a  fpecies  of  things,  made 
by  nature.  In  which  way  of  fubftitution,  it  has 
fo  confufed  and  uncertain  a  fignification,  that 
though  this  proportion,  gold  is  fixed)  be  in  that 
fenfe  an  affirmation  of  fornething  real  ;  yet  it  is  a 
truth  will  always  fail  us  in  its  particular  applica- 
tion, and  fo  is  of  no  real  ufe  nor  certainty.  For 
let  it  be  never  fo  true,  that  all  gold,  L  e.  all  that 
has  the  real  efTence  of  gold,  is  fixed,  what  ferves 
this  for,  whilft  we  know  not,  in  this  fenfe,  what 
is,  or  is  not  gold  ?  For,  if  we  know  not  the  real 
efTence  of  gold,  it  is  impoflible  we  fhould  know 
what  parcel  of  matter  has  that  efTence,  and  fo 
whether  it  be  true  gold  or  no. 

651.  To  conclude;  what  liberty  Adam  had  at 
firft  to  make  any  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes, 
by  no  other  pattern  but  his  own  thoughts,  the 
fame  have  all  men  ever  fince  had.  And  the 
fame  necefiity  of  conforming  his  ideas  of  fubflances 
to  things  without  him,  as  to  archetypes  made 
by  nature,  that  Adam  was  under,  if  he  would 
not  wilfully  impofe  upon  himfelf,  the  fame  are  all 
men  ever  fince  under  too.  The  fame  liberty  al- 
fo  that  Adam  had  of  affixing  any  new  name  to 
any  idea,  the  fame  has  any  one  ftill,  (efpecially 
the  beginners  of  languages,  if  we  can  imagine  any 
fuch),  but  only  wfth  this  difference,  that  in  places 
where  men  in  fociety  have  already  eflabliihed  a 
language  amongfl  them,  the  fignification  of  words 
are  very  warily  and  fparingly  to  be  altered.  Be- 
caufe  men  being  furnifhed  already  with  names  for 
their  ideas,  and  common  ufe  having  appropriated 
known  names  to  certain  ideas,  an  affected  mifap- 
plication  of  them  cannot  but  be  very  ridiculous. 
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He  that  hath  new  notions,  will  perhaps  ven- 
ture fometimes  on  the  coining  of  new  terms  to  ex- 
prefs  them  ;  but  men  think  it  a  boldnefs,  and  it 
is  uncertain  whether  common  ufe  will  ever  make 
them  pafs  for  current.  But  in  communication 
with  others,  it  is  neceflary  that  we  conform  the 
ideas  we  make  the  vulgar  words  of  any  language 
Hand  for,  to  their  known  proper  fignifications, 
(which  I  have  explained  at  large  already),  or  elfe 
to  make  known  that  new  fignification  we  apply 
them  to. 


C  H  A  P.     VII. 

Of  Particles. 

\  1.   Particles  connect  parts,  or  ivhole  faitences  to- 
gether.     §   2.    In   them   conjijls  the  art   of  well- 
fpeaking.      \  3,4.    They  Jheiv    wLhit  relation  the 
mind  gives  to  its  own  thoughts.      \  5.   Inflance  in 
BUT.     §  6.   This  matter  but  fight  ly  t  niched  here. 

§  1.  TDjEsides  words,  which  are  names  of  i- 
J3  deas  in  the  mind,  there  are  a  great  many 
others  that  are  made  ufe  of,  to  fignify  the  con- 
neclion  that  the  mind  gives  to  ideas,  or  prcpofi- 
tions,  one  with  another.  The  mind,  in  communi- 
cating its  thought  co  others,  does  not  only  need 
fjgns  of  the  ideas  it  has  then  before  it,  but  others 
alio,  to  fhew  or  intimate  iome  particular  action  of 
its  own,  at  that  time,  relating  to  thofe  ideas. 
This  it  does  feveral  ways;  as  is,  and  is  not,  are 
the  general  marks  of  the  mind  affirming  or  deny- 
ing.    But  befid.es,  affirmation  or  negation,  with- 
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out  which  there  is  in  words  no  truth  or  falfe- 
hood,  the  mind  does,  in  declaring  its  fentiments 
to  others,  connect  not  only  the  parts  of  propofi- 
tions,  but  whole  fentences  one  to  another,  with 
their  feveral  relations  and  dependencies,  to  make 
a  coherent  difcourfe. 

§  2.  The  words,  whereby  it  fignifies  what  con- 
nection it  gives  to  the  feveral  affirmations  and  ne- 
gations, that  it  unites  in  one  continued  reafoning 
or  narration,  are  generally  called  particles  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  right  ufe  of  thefe,  that  more  par- 
ticularly confifts  the  clearnefs  and  beauty  of  a  good 
ftile.  To  think  well,  it  is  not  enough  that  a 
man  has  ideas  clear  and  diftinct  in  his  thoughts, 
nor  that  he  obferves  the  agreement,  or  difa- 
greement  of  fome  of  them;  but  he  muft  think 
in  train,  and  obferve  the  dependence  of  his 
thoughts  and  reafonings,  one  upon  another : 
and  to  exprefs  well  fuch  methodical  and  ratio- 
nal thoughts,  he  muft  have  words  to  fhew  what 
connection,  reftriction,  diftinclion,  oppofition, 
cmphafis,  £s"Y.  he  gives  to  each  refpective  part  of 
his  difcourfe.  To  miftake  in  any  of  thefe,  is  to 
puzzle,  inftead  of  informing  his  hearer  :  and 
therefore  it  is,  that  thofe  words,  which  are  not 
truly,  by  themfelves,  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are 
of  fuch  conftant  and  indifpenfible  ufe  in  language, 
and  do  much  contribute  to  mens  well  expreffing 
themfelves. 

§  3.  This  part  of  grammar  has  been  perhaps 
as  much  negledted,  as  fome  others  over-diligently 
cultivated.  It  is  eafy  for  men  to  write,  one  after 
another,  of  cafes  and  genders,  moods  and  tetifes, 
gerunds  and  fupines  :  in  thefe,  and  the  like,  there 
has  been  great  diligence  ufed  ;  and  particles  them- 
felves, in  fome  languages,  have  been,  with  great 
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fhew  of  exactnefs,  ranked  into  their  feveral  or- 
ders. But  though  prepofitions  and  conjunctions, 
CJJV.  are  names  well  known  in  grammar,  and 
the  particles  contained  under  them  carefully  rank- 
ed into  their  diitinct  'fubdivitions  ;  yet  he  who 
would  fhew  the  right  ufe  of  particles,  and  what 
fignificancy  and  force  they  have,  mufl  take  a  lit- 
tle more  pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts,  and 
obferve  nicely  the  feveral  poftures  of  his  mind  it* 
difcourfing. 

§  4.  Neither  is  it  enough,  for  the  explaining 
of  thefe  words,  to  render  them,  as  is  ufual  in 
dictionaries,  by  words  of  another  tongue  which 
comeneareft  to  their  figr.ification:  for  what  is  meant 
by  them,  is  commonly  as  hard  to  be  underftood 
in  one,  as  another  language.  They  are  all  marks 
of  fome  action  or  intimation  of  the  mind  ;  and 
therefore  to  underftand  them  rightly,  the  feveral 
views,  poftures,  Hands,  turns,  limitations,  and 
exceptions,  and  feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  mind, 
for  which  we  have  either  none,  or  very  deficient 
names,  are  diligently  to  be  ftudied.  Of  thefe, 
there  are  a  great  variety,  much  exceeding  the 
number  of  particles  that  moft  languages  have  to 
exprefs  them  by  j  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered,  that  moft  of  thefe  particles  have  divers, 
and  fometimes  aimoft  opnofite  fignifications.  In 
the  Hebrew  tongue,  there  is  a  particle  confiding 
of  but  one  fingle  letter,  of  which  there  are  rec- 
koned up,  as  I  remember,  feventy,  I  am  fure  a- 
bove  fifty,  feveral  fignifications. 

§  5.  But  is  a  particle,  none  more  familiar  in 
our  language  ;  and  he  that  fays  it  is  a  decretive 
oonjurtcuon,  and  that  it  anfwersy™'  in  Latin,  or 
mats  in  French,  thinks  he  has  fufSciently  explain- 
ed it.  But  it  feems  to  me  to  intimate  feveral  re- 
lations the  miad  gives  to'  the  feveral  propofrtions 
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or  parts  of  them,  which  it  joins  by  this  monofyl- 
lable. 

1.  But  to  fay  no  mere:  here  it  intimates  a 
{top  of  the  mind,  in  the  courfe  it  was  going,  be- 
fore it  came  quite  to  the  end  of  it. 

2.  Ifaiu  but  two  plants :  here  it  fhews,  that 
the  mind  limits  the  fenfe  to  what  is  expreiTed, 
with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

3.  Tau  pray  ;  but  it  is  not  thai  God  svsuld 
bring  you  to  the  true  religion, 

4.  But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own  : 
the  firft  of  thefe  buts  intimates  a  fuppofiticn  in 
the  mind  of  fomething  otherwife  than  it  fhould 
be  ;  the  latter  ihews,  that  the  mind  makes  a  di- 
rect oppofukxn  between  that  aad  what  gees  be- 
fore it. 

5 .  All  animals  have  fenfe  ,■  but  a  dog  is  an 
animal :  here  it  fignifies  little  more,  but  that  the 
latter  propoGtion  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the 
tnitur  of  a  fyllogifm. 

§  6.  To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a 
great  many  other  fignifications  of  this  particle,  if 
it  were  my  bufinefs  to  examine  it  in  its  full  lati- 
tude, and  confide r  it  in  all  the  places  it  is  to  be 
found  ;  which,  if  one  fhould  do,  I  doubt  whether, 
iu  all  thofe  manners  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it  would 
deferve  the  title  of  decretive,  which  grammarians 
give  to  it.  But  I  intend  not  here  a  full  explication 
of  this  fort  of  figns.  The  inftances  I  have  given 
in  this  one,  may  give  occahon  to  refleel:  on  their 
ufe  and  force  in  language,  and  lead  us  into  the  con- 
templation of  feveral  actions  of  our  minds  in  dif- 
courfmg,  which  it  has  found  a  way  to  intimate  to 
others  by  thefe  particles,  fome  whereof  conftani- 
ly,  and  others  in  certain  conftruclions,  have  the 
iujfe  of  a  whole  fentence  contauied  in  them. 
Ff  2 
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CHAP.     VIII. 

Of  abstact  and  concrete  Terms. 

§  I.  Abftracl  terms  not  predicable  one  of  another ', 
and  why.  §  2.  They  fbeiv  the  difference  of  our 
ideas. 

§  i.  HPHE  ordinary  words  of  language,  and 
JL  our  common  ufe  of  them,  would  hare 
given  us  light  into  the  nature  of  our  ideas,  if  they 
had  beenbutconfidered  with  attention.  The  mind, 
as  has  been  fhewn,  has  a  power  to  abftracl:  its  ideas, 
and  fo  theybecome  effences, general  effences,where- 
by  the  forts  of  things  are  diftinguifhed.  Now,  each 
abftracl  idea  being  diftincl,  fo  that  of  any  two  the 
one  can  never  be  the  other,  the  mind  will,  by  its 
intuitive  knowledge,  perceive  their  difference ;  and 
therefore  in  proportions,  no  two  whole  ideas  can 
ever  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  This  we  fee  in 
the  common  ufe  of  language,  which  permits  not 
•  any  two  abftracl  words,  or  names  of  abftracl  i- 
deas,  to  be  affirmed  one  of  another.  For  how  near 
of  kin  foever  they  may  feem  to  be,  and  how 
certain  foever  it  is,  that  man  is  an  animal,  or  ra- 
tional, or  white;  yet  every  one,  at  firft  hearing, 
perceives  the  falfehood  of  thefe  propofitions  ;  Hu- 
'  inanity  is  anitnallty,  or  rationality,  or  ivhitettefs  : 
and  this  is  as  evident  as  any  of  the  mod  allowed 
maxims.  All  our  affirmations  then  are  only  in- 
concrete,  which  is  the  affirming,  not  one  abftracl: 
idea  to  be  another,  but  one  abftracl:  idea  to  be 
joined  to  another ;  which  abftracl  ideas,  in  fub- 
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fiances,  may  be  of  any  fort ',  in  all  the  reft,  are 
little  elfe  but  of  relations  ;  and  in  fubftances,  the 
moft  frequent  are  of  powers  ;  v.  g.  a  man  is  white, 
fignifies,  that  the  thing  that  has  the  e  fie  nee  of  a 
man,  has  alfo  in  it  the  effence  of  whitenefs,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  power  to  produce  the  idea  of 
whitenefs  in  one,  whofe  eyes  can  difcover  ordinary 
objects ;  or  a  man  is  rational,  fignifies,  that 
the  fame  thing  that  hath  the  effence  of  a  man 
hath  alfo  in  it  the  effence  of  rationality,  i.  t.  a 
power  of  reafoning. 

§  2.  This  diftin<Stion  of  names  fhews  us  alfo 
the  difference  of  our  ideas  :  for,  if  we  obferve 
them,  we  fhall  find,  that  our  fimple  ideas  have 
all  abjlraB  as  well  as  concrete  names  :  the  one 
whereof  is  (to  fpeak  the  language  of  grammari- 
ans) a  fubflantive,  the  other  an  adjective  j  as 
whitenefs,  white  ;  fweetnefs,  fweet.  The  like 
alfo  holds  in  our  ideas  of  modes  and  relations  -,  as 
juftice,  juft  ;  equality,  equal;  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  fome  of  the  concrete  names  of  rela- 
tions, amongft  men  chiefly,  are  fubfiantives  \  as 
patertiitas,  pater  ;  whereof  it  were  eafy  to  render 
a  reafon.  But  as  to  our  ideas  of  fubjlances,  we 
have  very  few  or  no  abftract  names  at  all.  For, 
though  the  fchools  have  introduced  animalitas, 
ht/manitas,  corporietas,  and  fome  others  ;  yet  they 
hold  no  proportion  with  that  infinite  number  of 
names  of  fubftances,  to  which  they  never  were 
ri.liculous  enough  to  attempt  the  coining  of  ab- 
ftraft  ones :  and  thofe  few  that  the  fchcols  for- 
ged, and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  fcholars, 
could  never  yet  get  admittance  into  common  ufe, 
or  obtain  the  licenfe  of  public  approbation. 
Which  feerns,  to  me  at  lead,  to  intimate  the  con- 
feffion  of  all  mankind,  that  they  have  no  ideas  of 
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the  real  efTences  of  fubftances,  fince  they  ha\e 
not  names  for  fuch  ideas ;  which,  no  doubt,  they 
would  have  had,  had  not  their  confcioufnefs  to 
themfelves  of  their  ignorance  of  them,  kept  them 
from  fo  idle  an  attempt.  And  therefore  though 
they  had  ideas  enough  to  diftinguifh  gold  from  a 
ftone,  and  metal  from  wood  ;  yet  they  but  timo- 
roufly  ventured  on  fuch  terms,    as  aurietas  and 

faxietaSy  metallietas  and  lignietas,  or  the  like 
names,  which  mould  pretend  to  fignify  the  real 
efTences  of  thofe  fubftances,  whereof  they  knew 

,  they  had  no  ideas.  And  indeed,  it  was  only  the 
doctrine  of  fubflantial  forms,  and  the  confidence 
of  miftaken  pretenders  to  aknowledge  that  they 
had  not,  which  firll  coined,  and  then  introduced 
animalitas  and  humamtast  and  the  like  ;  which 
yet  went  very  little  farther  than  their  own  fchools, 
and  could  never  get  to  be  current  amongft  under- 
Handing  men.  Indeed,  humanitas  was  a  word 
familiar  amongft  the  Romans  ;  but  in  a  far  diffe- 

.  rent  fenfe,  and  flood  not  for  the  abftratr.  eflence 
of  any  fubftance  \  but  was  the  abftracted  name  of 
a  mode,  and  its  concrete  humanus,  not  homo. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Of  the  Imperfection  of  Words. 

§  I .  Words  are  ufed  for  recording  and  communica- 
ting our  thoughts.  §  2.  Any  words  ivill  ferve 
for  recording.  <j  3.  Communication  by  words, 
civil  or  philofcphical.  j  4.  The  imperfeclion  of 
words  is  the  doubtfulnefs  of  their  fignif  cation. 
§  5.  Caufes  of  their  imperfeclion.  §  6.  The 
names  of  mixed  modes  doubtful.  Firjl,  Becaufe 
the  ideas  they  Jland  for ;  are  fo  complex.  §  7. 
Secondly,  Becaufe  they  have  no  Jlandards.  §  8. 
Propriety  not  a  fujfcient  remedy.  §  9.  The  way 
of  learning  thefe  names  contributes  alfo  to  their 
doubtfulnefs.  §  10.  Hence  unavoidable  obfcurity 
in  antient  authors.  §  1  r .  Names  of  fubjlances,  of 
doubtful  ftgnifi cation.  §12.  Names  of  fubjlances 
referred,  Firjl,  To  real  effences  that  cannot  be 
known.  §  13,  14.  Secondly,  To  co-exijling  quali- 
ties, which  are  known  but  imperfectly.  §  15.  With 
thif  imperfeclion  they  may  ferve  for  civil,  but  not 
well  for  philofophical  ufe.  \  1 6.  lnjlance,  liquor  of 
nerves.  §17.  lnjlance,  gold.  §18.  The  names  of 
ftmple  ideas  the  leajl  doubtful.  §  .19.  And  next  to 
them  ftmple  modes.  \  20.  The  mojl  doubtful  are 
the  names  of  very  compounded  mixed  modes  and 
fubjlances.  §  21.  Why  this  imperfeclion  charged 
upon  words.  §  22,  23.  This  Jhould  teach  us  mo- 
deration, in  impojtng  our  own  fenfe  of  old  authors. 

(j  1.  "PROM  what  has  been  faid  in  the  forego- 

X         ing  chapters,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  what 

imperfection  there  is  in  language,  and  how  the 
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very  nature  of  words  makes  it  almoft  unavoidable 
for  many  of  them  to  be  doubtful  and  uncertain 
in  their  fignifications.  To  examine  the  perfec- 
tion or  imperfection  of  words,  it  is  neceflary  firft 
to  confider  their  ufe  and  end  :  for  as  they  are  more 
or  lefs  fitted  to  attain  that,  fo  are  they  more  or 
lefs  perfect.  We  have,  in  the  former  part  of  this 
difcourfe,  often,  upon  occafion,  mentioned  a 
double  ufe  of  words. 

FirJJ,  One  for  the  recording  of  our  own 
thoughts. 

Secondly,  The  other  for  the  communicating  of 
our  thoughts  to  others. 

§  2.  As  to  the  hrft  of  thefe,  for  the  recording 
our  own  thoughts  for  the  help  of  our  own  me- 
mories, whereby,  as  it  were,  we  talk  toourfelves, 
any  words  will  ierve  the  turn.  For  fince  founds 
are  voluntary  and  indifferent  figns  of  any  ideas, 
a  man  may  ufe  what  words  he  pleafes,  to  fignify 
his  own  ideas  to  himfelf;  and  there  willbe  no  im- 
perfection in  them,  if  he  conftantly  ufe  the  fame 
fign  for  the  fame  idea  ;  for  then  he  cannot  fail  of 
having  his  meaning  underftood,  wherein  confifts 
the  right  ufe  and  perfection  of  language. 

§  3.   Sec&idly,  As  to  communication  of  words, 
that  too  has  a  double  ufe. 
\fl,  Civil. 
idly,  Philofophkal. 

\fi,  By  their  civil  uf,  I  mean  fuch  a  commu- 
nitation  of  thoughts  and  ideas  by  words,  as  may 
ferve  for  the  upholding  common  converfation  and 
commerce  about  the  ordinary  affairs  and  conveni- 
encies  of  civil  life,  in  the  focieties  of  men  one  a- 
mongft  another. 

idly,  By  the  philof&ph'ual  ufe  of  words,  I  mean 
fuch  an  ufe  of  them  a«  may  ferve  to  convey. due 
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precife  notions  of  things,  and  to  exprefs,  in  gene- 
ral propofitions,  certain  and  undoubted  truths, 
which  the  mind  may  reft  upon,  and  be  fatisfied 
with,  in  its  fearch  after  true  knowledge.  Theie 
two  ufes  are  very  diftincl:  ;  and  a  great  deal  lefs 
exactnefs  will  ferve  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other, 
as  we  {hail  fee  in  what  follows. 

§  4.  The  chief  end  of  language  in  communica- 
tion being  to  be  underftood,  words  ferve  not  well 
for  that  end,  neither  in  civil  nor  philofophical 
difcourfe,  when  any  word  does  not  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  fame  idea  which  it  ftands  for  in  the 
mind  of  the  fpeaker.  Now,  fince  founds  have 
no  natural  connection  with  our  ideas,  but  have 
all  their  fignification  from  the  arbitrary  impoft- 
tion  of  men,  the  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty  of 
their  fignification,  which  is  the  imperfection  we 
here  are  fpeaking  of,  has  its  caufe  more  in  the  i- 
deas  they  ftand  for,  than  in  any  incapacity  there  is 
in  one  found,  more  than  in  another,  to  lignify 
any  idea  :  for  in  that  regard  they  are  all  equally 
perfect. 

That  then  which  makes  doubtfulnefs  and  un- 
certainty in  the  fignification  of  fome  more  than 
other  words,  is  the  difference  of  ideas  they  ftand 
for. 

§  5.  "Words  having  naturally  no  fignification, 
the  idea  which  each  ftands  for,  mull  be  learn- 
ed and  retained  by  thofe  who  would  exchange 
thoughts,  and  hold  intelligible  difcourfe  with  o- 
thers,  in  any  language.  But  this  is  hardeft  to  be 
done,  where, 

1.  The  ideas  they  ftand  for  are  very  complex, 
and  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  ideas  put  to- 
gether. 

2.  Where  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  have  no  cer« 
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taiacaan^ioniu  nature  j  and  fo  no  fettled  stand- 
ard aay  where  in  nature  existing,  to  rectify  and 
adjuit  -them  by. 

3.  When  the  Signification  of  the  word  is  refer- 
red to  a  Standard,  which  Standard  is  not  eafy  to 
be  known. 

4.  Where  the  fignification  of  the  word,  and  the 
real  efTence  of  the  thing,  are  not  exactly  the 
fame. 

Thefe  are  diiSculties  that  attend  the  Significa- 
tion of  Several  words  that  are  intelligible.  Thole 
which  are  not  intelligible  at  all,  fuch  as  names 
Standing  for  any  Simple  ideas,  which  another  has 
not  organs  or  faculties  to  attain  ;  as  the  names  of 
colours  to  a  blind  man,  or  founds  to  a  deaf  man, 
need  not  here  be  mentioned. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  Shall  find  an  imperfection 
in  words,  which  I  Shall  more  at  large  explain, 
in  their  particular  application  to  our  feveral  forts 
of  ideas :  for,  if  we  examine  them,  we  Shall  find, 
that  the  names  of  mixed  modes  are  molt  liable  to 
doubtfulnefs  and  imperfection,  for  the  two  firtt 
of  theSe  reafons  ;  and  the  names  of  fubltances 
chiefly  for  the  two  latter. 

§  6.  FirJ},  The  names  of  mixed  modes  are,  ma- 
ny of  them,  liable  to  great  uncertainty  and  obfcu- 
rity  in  their  fignification. 

1/?,  Becaufe  of  that  great  compofition  thefe  com- 
plex ideas  are  often  made  up  of.  To  make  words 
Serviceable  to  the  end  of  communication,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  as  has  been  faid,  that  they  excite  in  the 
hearer  exactly  the  fame  idea  they  Stand  for  in  the 
mind  of  the  Speaker.  Without  this,  men  fill  one  an- 
other's heads  with  noife  and  founds  ;  but  convey 
not  thereby  their  thoughts,  and  lay  not  befwc««e 
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another  their  ideas,  which  is  the  end  of  aifcourfe 
and  language.  But  when  a  word  ftands  for  a  ve- 
ry complex  idea,  that  is  compounded  and  decom- 
pounded, it  is  not  eafy  for  men  to  form  and  re- 
tain that  idea  fo  exactly,  as  to  make  the  name  in 
common  ufe  fland  for  the  fame  precife  idea,  without 
any  the  leaft  variation.  Hence  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  mens  names  of  very  compound  ideas,  fuch  as 
for  the  molt  part  are  moral  words,  have  feldom, 
in  two  different  men,  the  fame  precife  fignifica- 
tion,  fince  one  man's  complex  idea  feldom  agrees 
with  another's,  and  often  differs  from  his  own, 
from  that  which  he  had  yefterday,  or  will  have 
to-morrow. 

*  -.  2d!yy  Beeaufe  the  names  of  mixed  modes, 
for  the  mod  part,  want  Jfandards  in  nature, 
whereby  men  may  rectify  and  adjuft  their  fignifi- 
cations  ;  therefore  they  are  very  various  and 
doubtful.  They  are  affemblages  of  ideas  put  to- 
gether at  the  pleafure  of  the  mind,  purfuing  its 
own  ends  of  difcourfe,  and  fuited  to  its  own  no- 
tions, whereby  it  defigns  not  to  copy  any  thing 
really  exifting,  but  to  denominate  and  rank  things 
as  they  come  to  agree  with  thofe  archetypes  or 
forms  it  has  made.  He  that  flrft  brought  the 
word  Jhntn,  or  wheedle,  or  banter,  in  ufe,  put  toge- 
ther, 35  he  thought  fit,  thofe  ideas  he  made  it  itand 
for  :  and  as  it  is  with  any  new  names  of  modes, 
that  are  now  brought  into  any  language  ;  fo  was 
it  with  the  old  ones,  when  they  were  firft  made 
ufe  of.  Names,  therefore,  that  fland  for  collec- 
tions of  ideas,  which  the  mind  makes  at  pleafure, 
muft  needs  be  of  doubtful  fignification,  when  fuch 
collections  are  no-where  to  be  found  conftantly 
united  in  nature,  nor  any  patterns  to  be  fhewn 
whereby  men  may  adjuft  them.     What  the  word 
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murder,  or  facruege>  &c.  fignifies,  can  never  be 
known  from  things  thernfelves  ;  there  be  many  of 
the  parts  of  thofe  complex  ideas,  which  are  not 
vifibie  in  the  a£tion  itfelf,  the  intention  of  the  mind, 
or  the  relation  of  holy  things,  which  make  a  part 
of  murder  or  facrilege,  have  no  neceffary  connection 
with  the  outward  and  vifibie  action  of  him  that 
commits  either  :  and  the  pulling  the  trigger  of 
the  gun,  with  which  the  murder  is  committed, 
and  is  all  the  action  that,  perhaps,  is  vifibie,  has 
no  natural  connection  with  thofe  other  ideas,  that 
make  up  the  complex  one,  named  murder.  They 
have  their  union  and  combination  only  from  the 
underftanding,  which  unites  them  under  one  name  : 
but  uniting  them  without  any  rule,  or  pattern,  it 
cannot  be  but  that  the  fignification  of  the  name, 
that  Hands  for  fuch  voluntary  collections,  fhould 
be  often  various  in  the  minds  of  different  men, 
who  have  fcarce  any  {landing  rule  to  regulate 
thernfelves  and  their  notions  by,  in  fuch  arbitra- 
ry ideas. 

§  8.  It  is  true,  common  ufe,  that  is  the  rule  of 
propriety,  may  be  fuppofed  here  to  afford  fome 
aid,  to  fettle  the  fignification  of  language  ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  fome  meafure  it 
does.  Common  ufe  regulates  the  meaning  of 
words  pretty  well  for  common  converfation  ;  but 
no-body  having  an  authority  to  eftablifh  the  pre- 
cife  fignification  of  words,  nor  determine  to  what 
ideas  any  one  fhall  annex  them,  common  ufe  is 
not  fufficient  to  adjuft  them  to  philofophical  dif- 
courfes  ;  there  being  fcarce  any  name,  of  any  ve- 
ry complex  idea,  to  fay  nothing  of  others,  which, 
in  common  ufe,  has  not  a  great  latitude,  and 
which,  keeping  within  the  bounds  of  propriety, 
may  not  be  made  the  fign  of  far  different  ideas. 
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Betides,  the  rule  and  meafure  of  property  itieit 
being  no-where  eftablifhed,  it  is  often  matter  of 
difpute,  whether  this  or  that  way  of  ufing  a  word, 
be  propriety  of  fpeech,  or  no.  From  ail  which  it 
is  evident,  that  the  names  of  fuch  kind  of  very 
complex  ideas,  are  naturally  liable  to  this  imper- 
fection, to  be  of  doubtful  and  uncertain  fignifica- 
tion  ;  and  even  in  men,  that  have  a  mind  to  un- 
derftand  one  another,  do  not  always  ftand  for  the 
fame  idea  in  fpeaker  and  hearer.  Though  the 
names  glory  and  gratitude  be  the  fame  in  every 
man's  mouth,  through  a  whole  country,  yet  the 
complex  collective  idea,  which  every  one  thinks 
on,  or  intends  by  that  name,  is  apparently  very 
different  in  men  ufing  the  fame  language. 

§  9.  The  way  alfo  wherein  the  names  of  mix- 
ed modes  are  ordinarily  learned,  does  not  a  little 
contribute  to  the  doubtfulnefs  of  their  fignifica- 
tion.  For,  if  we  will  obierve  how  children  learn 
languages,  we  fhall  find,  that  to  make  them  un- 
derltand  what  the  names  of  fimple  ideas,  or  fub- 
ftances,  ftand  for,  people  ordinarily  fhew  them 
the  thing  whereof  they  would  have  them  have 
the  idea,  and  then  repeat  to  them  the  name  that 
ftands  for  it,  as  ivhitc^  fiveei^  mi/l:,Jhgar,  cat)  dog. 
But  as  for  mixed  modes,  efpecially  the  moft  ma- 
terial of  them,  moral  words,  the  founds  are  uiu- 
ally  learned  firft ;  and  then  to  know  what  com- 
plex ideas  they  ftand  for,  they  are  either  beholden 
to  the  explication  of  others,  or,  which  happens 
for  the  moft  part,  are  left  to  their  own  obferva- 
tion  and  induftry ;  which  being  little  laid  out  in 
their  fearch  of  the  true  and  precife  meaning  of 
names,  thefe  moral  words  are,  in  moft  men-, 
mouths,  little  more  than  bare  founds  ;  or  when 
they  have  any,  it  is  for  the  moft  part  but  a  very 
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loofe  and  undetermined,  and  confequently  ob- 
fcure  and  confined  fignification.  And  even  thofe 
themfelves,  who  have  with  more  attention  fettled 
their  notions,  do  yet  hardly  avoid  the  inconveni- 
ence, to  have  them  ftand  for  complex  ideas,  dif- 
ferent fiom  thofe  which  other,  even  intelligent 
and  ftudious  men,  make  them  the  figns  of. 
Where  fhall  one  find  any,  either  controversial  de- 
bate, or  famiiiar  difcourfe,  concerning  honour, 
faith,  grace,  religion,  church,  £sY.  wherein  it  is 
not  eafy  to  obferve  the  different  notions  men  have 
of  them  ?  which  is  nothing  but  this,  that  they 
are  hot  agreed  in  the  signification  of  thofe  words; 
nor  have  in  their  minds  the  fame  complex  ideas 
which  they  make  them  (land  for  :  and  fo  all  the 
contefts  that  follow  thereupon,  are  only  about  the 
meaning  of  a  found.  And  hence  we  fee,  that  in 
the  interpretation  of  laws,  whether  divine  or  hu- 
man, there  is  no  end;  comments  beget  comments, 
and  explications  make  new  matter  for  explica- 
tions :  and  of  limiting,  difcinguifhing,  varying  the 
fignification  of  thefe  moral  words,  there  is  no  end. 
Thefe  ideas  of  mens  making,  are,  by  men  ftill 
having  the  fame  power,  multiplied  in  infinitum. 
Many  a  man,  who  was  pretty  weii  fatisfied  of  the 
meaning  of  a  text  of  fcripture,  or  claufe  in  the 
code,  at  firft  reading,  has,  by  confulting  com- 
mentators, quite  loll  the  fenfe  of  it,  and  by  thefe 
elucidations,  given  rife  or  increafe  to  his  doubts, 
and  di*awn  obfcurity  upon  the  place.  I  fay  not 
this,  that  I  think  commentaries  needlefs  ;  but  to 
ihew  how  uncertain  the  names  of  mixed  modes 
naturally  are,  even  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who 
had  both  the  intention  and  the  faculty  of  fpeaking 
as  clearly  as  language  was  capable  to  exprefs  their 
thoughts. 
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§10.  What  obfcurity  this  has  unavoidably 
brought  upon  the  writings  of  men,  who  have  li- 
ved in  remote  ages,  and  different  countries,  it  will 
be  meedlefs  to  take  notice;  mice  the  numerous 
volumes  of  learned  men,  employing  their  thoughts 
that  way,  are  proofs,  more  than  enough,  to  ihew 
what  attention,  liudy,  fagacity,  andrealbning,  are 
required  to  find  out  the  true  meaning  of  antient 
authors.  But  there  being  no  writings  we  have 
any  great  concernment  to  be  very  folicitous  about 
the  meaning  of,  but  thofe  that  contaio  either 
truths  we  are  required  to  believe,  or  laws  we  are 
to  obey,  and  draw  inconveniencies  on  us  when  we 
miftake  or  tranfgrefs,  we  may  be  lefs  anxious  a- 
bout  the  fenfe  of  other  authors,  who  writing  but 
their  own  opinions,  we  are  under  no  greater  ne- 
ceflity  to  know  them,  than  they  to  know  ours. 
Our  good  or  evil  depending  net  on  their  decrees, 
we  may  fafely  be  ignorant  of  their  notions  :  and 
therefore  in  the  reading  of  them,  if  they  do  not 
ufe  their  words  with  a  due  clearnefs  and  perfpi- 
cuity,  we  may  laythem  afide,  and,  without  any  in- 
jury done  them,  refolve  thus  with  ourfelves  : 

Si  non  vis  intelligi,  deles  negUgl. 

§  it.  If  the  fignification  of  the  names  of  mix- 
ed modes  are  uncertain,  becaufe  there  be  no  real 
ftandards  exifling  in  nature,  to  which  thofe  ideas 
are  referred,  and  by  which  they  may  be  adjufted, 
the  names  of  fubftances  are  of  a  doubtful  fignifi- 
cation, for  a  contrary  reafon,  viz.  becaufe  the 
ideas  they  ftand  for  are  fuppofed  conformable  to 
the  reality  of  things,  and  are  referred  to  ftandards 
made  by  nature.  In  our  ideas  of  fubftances  we 
have  not  the  liberty,  as  in  mixed  modes,  to  frame 
what  combinations  we  think  fit,  to  be  the  charac- 
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teriftical  notes,  to  rank  and  denominate  things 
by.  In  thefe  we  mull  follow  nature,  fuit  our 
complex  ideas  to  real  exigences,  and  regulate  the 
fignification  of  their  names  by  the  things  them- 
felves,  if  we  will  have  our  names  to  be  the  figns 
of  them,  and  ftand  for  them.  Here,  it  is  true, 
we  have  patterns  to  follow  ;  but  patterns  that  Mill 
make  the  fignification  of  their  names  very  uncer- 
tain :  for  names  muft  be  of  a  very  unfteady  and 
various  meaning,  if  the  ideas  they  ltand  for  be  re- 
ferred to  ftandarcis  without  us,  that  either  cannot 
be  known  at  all,  or  can  be  known  but  imperfectly 
and  uncertainly. 

§  12.  The  names  of  fubftances  have,  as  has 
been  fhewn,  a  double  reference  in  their  ordinary 
u(e. 

Firfti  Sometimes  they  are  made  to  ftand  for, 
and  fo  their  fignification  is  fuppofed  to  agree  to 
the  real  constitution  of  things,  from  which  all 
their  properties  flowj  and  in  which  they  all 
centre.  But  this  real  conditution,  or  (as  it  is  apt 
to  be  called)  efienee,  being  utterly  unknown  to 
lis,  any  found  that  is  put  to  ftand  for  it,  muft  be 
very  uncertain  in  its  application  ;  and  it  will  be 
impoffible  to  know',  what  things  are,  or  ought  to 
be  called  an  horfe  or  a?itimor.\,  when  thofe  words 
are  put  for  real  effences,  that  we  have  no  ideas  of 
at  all.  And  therefore  in  this  fuppofition,  the 
names  of  fubftances  being  referred  to  ftandards 
that  cannot  be  known,  their  significations  can 
never  be  adjuited  and  eftablifhed  by  thofe  ftan- 
dards. 

§  13.  St'condfv,  The  fimple  ideas  that  arc 
found  to  co-exift  in  fubftances,  being  that  which 
their  names  immediately  fignify,  thefe,  as  united' 
in  the.feveral  forts  of  things,   arc  the  proper  ftatw 
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dards  to  which  their  names  are  referred,  and  by 
which  their  fignifications  may  be  beft  rectified. 
But  neither  will  thefe  archetypes  fo  well  ferve  to 
this  purpofe,  as  to  leave  thefe  names,  without  ve- 
ry various  and  uncertain  fignifications.  Becaufe 
thefe  fimple  ideas  that  co-exift,  and  are  united  in 
the  fame  fubjecl:,  being  very  numerous,  and  ha- 
ving all  an  equal  right  to  go  into  the  complex  fpe- 
cific  idea,  which  the  fpecific  name  is  to  ftand  for, 
men,  though  they  propofe  to  themfelves  the  very 
fame  fubjecl:  to  conlider,  yet  frame  very  different 
ideas  about  it  •,  and  fo  the  name  they  ufe  for 
it  unavoidably  comes  to  have,  in  feveral  men, 
very  different  fignifications.  Thefe  fimple  quali- 
ties which  make  up  the  complex  ideas,  being 
moft  of  them  powers  in  relation  to  changes, 
which  they  are  apt  to  make  in,  or  receive  from 
other  bodies,  are  almoffc  infinite.  He  that  fliall 
but  obferve,  what  a  great  variety  of  alterations 
any  one  of  the  bafer  metals  is  apt  to  receive,  frcm 
the  different  application  only  of  fire ;  and  how 
much  a  greater  number  of  changes  any  of  them 
will  receive  in  the  hands  of  a  chymift,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  other  bodies,  will  not  think  it  ftrange* 
that  I  count  the  properties  of  any  fort  of  bodies 
not  eafy  to  be  collected,  and  completely  known 
by  the  ways  of  inquiry  which  cur  faculties  are 
capable  of.  They  being  therefore  at  lead  fo  ma- 
ny, that  no  man  can  know  the  precife  and  de- 
finite number,  they  are  differently  difcovered  by 
different  men,  according  to  their  .various  -kill,  at- 
tention, and  ways  of  handling  j  who  therefore  can- 
not chufe  but  have  different  ideas  of  the  fame  fub- 
itances,  and  therefore  make  the  f.  unification  of 
its  common  name  very  various  and  uncertain.  For 
the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  being  made  up 
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of  iuch  fimple  ones  as  are  fuppofed  to  co-exift  in 
nature,  every  one  has  a  right  to  put  into  his  com- 
plex idea,  thofe  qualities  he  has  found  to  be  uni 
ted  together.  For,  though  in  the  fubftance  gold, 
one  fatisfies  himfelf  with  colour  and  weight,  yet 
another  thinks  folubility  in  aqua  regia  as  necefia- 
ry  to  be  joined  with  that  colour  in  his  idea  of  gold, 
as  any  one  does  its  fufibility  •,  folubility  in  aqua 
regia,  being  a  quality  as  conftantly  joined  with 
its  colour  and  weight,  as  fufibility  or  any  other : 
others  put  in  its  ductility  or  fixednefs,  &c.  as  they 
have  been  taught  by  tradition,  or  experience. 
Who  of  all  thefe  has  eftablifhed  the  right  fignifi- 
cation  of  the  word  gold  ?  or  who  fhall  be  the 
judge  to  determine?  Each  has  his  ftandard  in 
nature,  which  he  appeals  to,  and  with  reafon  thinks 
he  has  the  fame  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea, 
fignihed  by  the  word  gold,  thofe  qualities  which, 
upon  trial,  he  has  found  united;  as  another,  who 
has  not  fo  well  examined,  has  to  leave  them  out; 
or  a  third,  who  has  made  other  trials,  has  to  put 
in  others.  For  the  union  in  nature  of  thefe  qua- 
lities, being  the  true  ground  of  their  union  in  one 
complex  idea,  who  can  fay,  one  of  them  has  more 
reafon  to  be  put  in,  or  left  out,  than  another? 
From  hence  it  will  always  unavoidably  follow, 
that  the  complex  ideas  of  fubftances,  in  men  ufing 
the  fame  name  for  them,  will  be  very  various  ; 
and  fo  the  fignifkations  of  thofe  names  very  un- 
certain. 

§  14.  Befides,  there  is  fcarce  any  particular 
thing  exifling,  which,  in  fome  of  its  Ample  ideas, 
does  not  communicate  with  a  greater,  and  in  o* 
thers  a  lefs  number  of  particular  beings  a  who 
fhall  determine  in  this  cafe,  which  are  thofe 
that  are  to.  make  up  the  preciie  collection,  'that  is 
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to  be  fignified  by  the  fpecific  name  •,  or  can,  with 
any  jult  authority,  prefciibe  which  obvious  or 
common  qualities  are  to  be  left  out,  or  which 
more  fecret,  or  mdre  particular,  are  to  be  put  in- 
to the  fignification  of  the  name  of  any  fubltance? 
All  which  together,  feklom  or  never  fail  to  pro- 
duce that  various  and  doubtful  fignification  in  the 
names  of  fubftances,  which  caufes  fuch  uncertain- 
ty, difputes,  or  miftakes,  when  we  come  to  a 
philofophical  ufe  of  them. 

§  15.  It  is  true,  as  to  civil  and  common  con- 
verfation,  the  general  names  of  fubftances,  regu- 
lated in  their  ordinary  fignification  by  fome  ob- 
vious qualities,  (as  by  the  fhape  and  figure  in 
things  of  known  feminal  propagation,  and  in  o- 
tlier  fubftances,  for  the  molt  part  by  colour,  join- 
ed with  fome  other  fenfible  qualities),  do  well  e- 
nough  to  defign  the  things  men  would  be  under- 
ftood  to  fpeak  of:  and  fo  they  ufually  conceive 
well  enough  the  fubftances  meant  by  the  word 
gold  or  apple,  to  diftinguifh  the  one  from  the  o- 
ther.  But  in  philofophical  inquiries  and  debates, 
where  general  truths  are  to  be  eftablifhed,  and 
confequences  drawn  from  pofitions  laid  dowrn, 
there  the  precife  fignification  of  the  names  of  fub- 
ftances will  be  found,  not  only  not  to  be  well  e- 
ftablifhed,  but  alfo  very  hard  to  be  fo.  For  ex- 
ample, he  that  thai]  make  mallcablenefs,  or  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fixeclnefs,  a  part  of  his  complex 
idea  of  gold,  may  make  propositions  concerning 
gold,  and  draw  confequences  from  them,  that 
will  truly  and  clearly  follow  from  gold,  taken 
in  fuch  a  fignification;  but  yet  fuch  as  another 
man  can  never  be  forced  to  admit,  nor  be  convin- 
ced of  their  truth,  who  makes  not  malleablenefs, 
or  the  fame  degree  of  fixednefs,  part  of  that  com-. 
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plex  idea  that  the  name  gold,  in  his  ufe  of  it, 
ftands  for. 

§  16.  This  is  a  natural,  and  almoft  unavoid- 
able imperfection  in  almoll  all  the  names  of  fub- 
ftances,  in  all  languages  whatfoever,  which  men 
will  eafily  find,  when  once  pafhng  from  confufed 
or  loofe  notions,  they  come  to  more  ftri£t.  and 
clofe  inquiries.  For  then  they  will  be  convinced 
how  doubtful  and  obfcure  thofe  words  are  in  their 
fignification,  which,  in  ordinary  ufe,  appeared  ve- 
ry clear  and  determined.  I  was  once  in  a  meeting 
of  very  learned  and  ingenious  phyficians,  where, 
by  chance,  there  arofe  a  queflion,  whether  any 
liquor  parted  through  the  filaments  of  the  nerves. 
The  debate  having  been  managed  a  good  while, 
by  variety  of  arguments  on  both  fides,  I  (who  had 
been  ufed  to  fufpect,  that  the  greateft  part  of 
diiputes  were  more  about  the  fignification  of 
words,  than  a  real  difference  in  the  conception  of 
things)  defired,  that  before  they  went  any  farther 
on  in  this  difpute,  they  would  firft  examine,  and 
cflablifli  amongft  them,  what  the  word  liquor  fig- 
nified.  They  at  firft  were  a  little  furprifed  at  the 
propofal ;  and  had  they  been  perfons  lefs  ingeni- 
ous, they  might  perhaps  have  taken  it  for  a  very 
frivolous  or  extravagant  one  :  fince  there  was  no 
one  there  that  thought  not  himfelf  to  underftand 
very  perfectly,  what  the  word  liquor  ftcod  for  ; 
which,  I  think  too,  none  of  the  mod  perplexed 
names  of  fubftances.  However,  they  were  plea- 
fed  to  comply  with  my  motion,  and  upon  exami- 
nation found,  that  the  fignification  of  that  word 
was  not  fo  fettled  and  certain,  as  they  had  all  ima- 
gined ;  but  that  each  of  them  made  it  a  fign  of 
a  different  complex  idea.  This  made  them  per- 
ceive, that  the  main  of  their  difpute  was  about  the 
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fignification  of  that  term  ;  and  that  they  differed 
very  little  in  their  opinions,  concerning  fome  fluid 
and  fubtle  matter,  pafling  through  the  conduits 
of  the  nerves  *,  though  it  was  not  fo  eafy  to  agree 
whether  it  was  to  be  called  liquor  or  no  ;  a  thing 
which,  when  confidered,  they  thought  it  not 
worth  the  contending  about. 

§  17.  How  much  this  is  the  cafe,  in  the  great- 
eft  part  of  difputes  that  men  are  engaged  fo  hot- 
ly in,  I  mail,  perhaps,  have  an  occafion  in  ano- 
ther place  to  take  notice.  Let  us  only  here  con- 
fider  a  little  more  exa£lly  the  fore- mentioned  in- 
ftance  of  the  word  gold,  and  we  fhall  fee  how  hard 
it  is  precifely  to  determine  its  fignification.  I  think 
all  agree  to  make  it  (land  for  a  body  of  a  certain 
yellow  mining  colour ;  which  being  the  idea  to 
which  children  have  annexed  that  name,  the  fin- 
ning yellow  part  of  a  peacock's  tail  is  properly  to 
them  gold.  Others  finding  fufibility  joined  with 
that  yellow  colour  in  certain  parcels  of  matter, 
make  of  that  combination  a  complex  idea,  to  which 
they  give  the  name  gold,  to  denote  a  fort  of  fub- 
ftances ;  and  fo  exclude  from  being  gold  all  fuch 
yellow  fhining  bodies  as,  by  fire,  will  be  reduced 
to  afhes;  and  admit  to  be  of  that  fpecies,  or  to  be 
comprehended  under  that  narntgold,  only  fuch  fub- 
ftances  as,  having  that  finning  yellow  colour,  will, 
by  fire,  be  reduced  to  fufion,  and  not  to  afhes. 
Another,  by  the  fame  reafon,  adds  the  weight, 
which,  being  a  quality  as  ftraitly  joined  with' 
that  colour  as  its  fufibility,  he  thinks  has  the  fame 
reafon  to  be  joined  in  its  idea,  and  to  be  fignified 
by  its  name  :  and  therefore  the  other  made  up  of 
body,  of  fuch  a  colour  and  fufibility,  to  be  im- 
perfect ;  and  fo  on  of  all  the  reft  :  wherein  no  one 
can  fhew  a   reafon,  why  fome  of  the  infeparable 
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qualities,  that  are  always  united  in  nature,  fhould 
be  put  into  the  nominal  effence,  and  others  left 
out  :  or  why  the  word  gold,  fignifying  that  fort 
of  bodv  the  ring  on  his  finger  is  made  of,  fhould 
determine  that  fort,  rather  by  its  colour,  weight, 
and  fufibility,  than  by  its  colour,  v/eight,  and 
folubility  in  aqua  regia  :  fince  the  diflblving  it  by 
that  liquor,  is  as  infeparable  from  it,  as  the  fufion 
by  fire  ;  and  tlrey  are  both  of  them  nothing  but 
the  relation  which  that  fubftance  has  to  two  other 
bodies,  which  have  a  power  to  operate  differently 
upon  it.  For,  by  what  right  is  it,  that  fufibility 
comes  to  be  a  part  of  the  eflence  fignified  by  the 
word  gold,  and  folubility  but  a  property  of  it  ? 
or  why  is  its  colour  part  of  the  eflence,  and  its 
malleablenefs  but  a  property?  That  which  I 
mean,  is  this,  that  thefe  being  all  but  properties, 
depending  on  its  real  conftitution,  and  nothing 
but  powers,  either  active  or  paffive,  in  reference 
to  ether  bodies,  no  one  has  authority  to  determine 
the  fignincation  of  the  word  gold  (as  referred  to 
i'uch  a  body  exifting  in  nature)  more  to  one  col- 
lection of  ideas  to  be  found  in  that  body,  than  to 
another  :  whereby  the  fignification  of  that  name 
muft  unavoidably  be  very  uncertain.  Since,  as 
has  been  faid,  feveral  people  obferve  feveral  pro- 
perties in  the  fame  fubftance  ;  and,  I  think,  I  may 
fay  nc-body  all.  And  therefore  we  have  but  very 
imperfect  defcriptions  of  things,  and  words  have 
very  uncertain  fignifications. 

§  18.  From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  eafy  to 
obferve,  what  has  been  before  remarked,  viz. 
that  the  names  of  f;mple  ideas  are,  of  all  others, 
the  leaft  liable  to  miftakes  ;  and  that  for  thefe  rea- 
fons.  J.  Became  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  be- 
ing each  but  one  fingle  perception,  are  much  ea~ 
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fier  got,  and  more  clearly  retained,  than  the  more 
complex  ones,  and  therefore  are  not  liable  to  the 
uncertainty  which  ufually  attends  thofe  compound- 
ed ones  of  fubftances  and  mixed  modes,  in  which 
the  precife  number  of  fimple  ideas,  thatmake  them 
up,  are  not  eafily  agreed,  and  fo  readily  kept  in 
the  mind.  And,  2.  Becaufe  they  are  never  re- 
ferred to  any  other  effence,  but  barely  that  per- 
ception they  immediately  fignify:  which  reference 
is  that  which  renders  the  fignification  of  the  names 
of  fubftances  naturally  fo  perplexed,  and  gives 
occafion  to  fo  many  difputes.  Men  that  do  not 
perverfely  ufe  their  words,  or  on  purpofe  fet  them- 
selves to  cavil,  feldom  miftake,  in  any  language 
which  they  are  acquainted  with,  the  ufe  and  fig- 
niiication  of  the  names  of  fimple  ideas;  white  and 
fweet,  yellow  and  bitter,  carry  a  very  obvious 
meaning  with  them,  which  every  one  precifely 
comprehends,  or  eafily  perceives  he  is  ignorant 
of,  and  feeks  to  be  informed.  But  what  precife 
collection  of  fimple  ideas,  modejly  or  frugality. 
Hand  for  in  another's  ufe,  is  not  fo  certainly 
known.  And  however,  we  are  apt  to  think,  we 
well  enough  know,  what  is  meant  by  gold  or  iron  ; 
yet  the  precife  complex  idea,  others  make  them  the 
iigns  of,  is  not  fo  certain  :  and,  I  believe,  it  is 
very  feldom  that,  in  fpeaker  and  hearer,  they  (land 
for  exactly  the  fame  collection.  Which  mult 
needs  produce  miftakes  and  difputes,  when  they 
are  made  ufe  of  in  difcourfes,  wherein  men  have 
to  do  with  univerfal  proportions,  and  would  fet- 
tle in  their  minds  univerfal  truths,  and  confider 
the  confequences  that  follow  from  them. 

§  19.  By  the  fame  rule,  the  names  of  fimple 
modes  arc,  next  to  thofe  of  fimple  ideas,  leaft  li- 
able to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  efpecially  thofe  of 
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figure  and  number,  of  which  men  have  fo  clear 
and  diftindt  ideas.  Who  ever,  that  had  a  mind  to 
underftand  them,  mHlook  the  ordinary  meaning 
of  /even,  or  a  triangle ;  and  in  general,  the  leaft 
compounded  ideas  in  every  kind,  have  the  leaft 
dubious  names. 

§  20.  Mixed  modes  therefore,  that  are  made  up 
but  of  a  few  and  obvious  fimple  ideas,  have  uiually 
names  of  no  very  uncertain  fignification.  But  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  which  comprehend  a  great 
number  of  fimple  ideas,  are  commonly  of  a  very 
doubtful  and  undetermined  meaning,  as  has  been 
fhewn.  The  names  of  fubftances,  being  annex- 
ed to  ideas,  that  are  neither  the  real  eflences,  nor 
exact  reprefentations  of  the  patterns  they  are  re- 
ferred to,  are  liable  yet  to  greater  imperfection 
and  uncertainty,  efpecially  when  we  come  to  a 
philcfophical  uie  of  them. 

§  21.  The  g-cat  diforder  that  happens  in  our 
names  of  fubftances,  proceeding  for  the  moft 
part  from  our  want  of  knowledge,  and  inability  to 
penetrate  into  their  real  conftitutions,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  wondered,  why  I  charge  this  as  an  imper- 
fection, rather  upon  our  words  than  underftand- 
ings.  This  exception  has  fo  much  appearance  of 
jiiitice,  that  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  give  a  rea- 
fon  why  I  have  followed  this  method.  I  muft 
confefs  then,  that  when  I  firft  began  this  difcourfe 
cf  the  underilanding,  and  a  good  while  after,  I 
had  not  the  leaft  thought  that  any  confideration 
of  words  was  at  all  necciTary  to  it.  But  when 
having  patted  over  the  original  and  compofition  of 
our  ideas,'  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  cer- 
tainty of  our  knowledge,  I  found  it  had  fo  near  a 
connection  with  words,  that  unlefs  their  force  and 
manner  of  fignification  were  firft  well  obferved, 
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there  could  be  very  little  faid  clearly  and  perti- 
nently concerning  knowledge  :  which  being  con- 
verfant  about  truth,  had  constantly  to  do  with 
propofitions.  And  though  it  terminated  in  things, 
yet  it  was  for  the  raoft  part  fo  much  by  the  inter- 
vention of  words,  that  they  feemed  Scarce  fepa- 
rable  from  our  general  knowledge.  Atleaftthey 
interpofe  themfelves  fo  much  between  our  under- 
standings and  the  truth,  which  it  would  contem- 
plate and  apprehend,  that  like  the  medium  through 
which  vifible  objects  pais,  theirobfcurityand  difor- 
der  does  notfeldom  caSt  a  mill  before  our  eyes,  and 
impofe  upon  our  understandings.  If  weconSider,  in 
the  fallacies  men  put  upon  themfelves,  as  well  aso- 
thers,  and  the  miftakes  in  mens  difputes  and  no- 
tions, how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words,  and 
their  uncertain  or  miftaken  Significations,  we  fl  1  all 
have  reafon  to  think  this  no  fmall  obftacle  in  the 
way  to  knowledge,  which,  I  conclude,  we  are  the 
more  carefully  to  be  warned  of,  becaufe  it  has 
been  fo  far  from  being  taken  notice  of  as  an  incon- 
venience, that  the  arts  of  improving  it  have  been 
made  the  bufinefs  of  mens  Study,  and  obtained 
the  reputation  of  learning  and  fubtilty,  as  we  Shall 
lee  in  the  following  chapter.  But  I  am  apt  to 
imagine,  that  were  the  imperfections  of  language, 
as  the  instrument  of  knowledge,  more  thoroughly 
weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  controversies  that 
make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  world,  would  of  them- 
felves ceaSe  ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and,  per- 
haps, peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it 
docs. 

§  22.  Sure  I  am,  that  the  Signification  of  words, 
in  all  languages,  depending  very  much   on   the 
thoughts,   notions,  and    ideas   of    him   that  life 
them,  muft  unavoidablv  he  of  great  uncertainty 
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to  men  of  the  fame  language  and  country.  This 
is  fo  evident  in  the  Greek  authors,  that  he  that 
fhall  perufe  their  writings,  will  find  in  almoft  e- 
Very  one  of  them  a  diftindt.  language,  though  the 
fame  words.  But  when,  to  this  natural  difficulty 
in  every  country,  there  fhall  be  added  different 
countries,  and  remote  ages,  wherein  the  fpeakers 
and  writers  had  very  different  notions,  tempers, 
cuftoms,  ornaments,  and  figures  of  fpeech,  £s?V. 
every  one  of  which  influenced  the  fignification  of 
their  words  then,  though  to  us  now  theyrare  loft 
and  unknown,  it  would  become  us  to  be  chari- 
table one  to  another  in  our  interpretations  or  mif- 
underftanding  of  thofe  antient  writings,  which 
though  of  great  concernment  to  be  underftood, 
are  liable  to  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  fpeech  ; 
which  (if  we  except  the  names  of  fimple  ideas, 
and  fomevery  obvious  things)  is  not  capable,  with- 
out a  conftant  defining  the  terms,  of  conveying 
the  fenfe  and  intention  of  the  fpeaker,  without 
any  manner  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  the  hear- 
er. And  in  difcourfes  of  religion,  law,  and  mo- 
rality, as  they  are  matters  of  the  higheft  concern- 
ment, fo  there  will  be  the  greater!  difficulty. 

§  23.  The  volumes  of  interpreters,  and  com- 
mentators on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  are  but 
too  manifeft  proofs  of  this.  Though  every  thing 
faid  in  the  text  be  infallibly  true,  yet  the  reader 
may  be,  nay,  cannot  chufe  but  be  very  fallible  in 
the  underftanding  of  it.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed, that  the  will  of  God,  when  clothed  in  words, 
fhould  be  liable  to  that  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
which  unavoidably  attends  that  fort  of  convey- 
ance; when  even  his  Son,  whilft  clothed  in  flefh, 
wasfubjetf.  to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniencies 
of  human'nature,  fin  excepted.      And  we  ought 
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to  magnify  his  goodnefs,  that  he  hath  fpread  be- 
fore all  the  world  fuch  legible  characters  of  his 
works  and  providence,  and  given  all  mankind  fo 
furlicient  a  light  of  reafon,  that  they,  to  whom 
this  written  word  never  came,  could  not  (when- 
ever they  fet  themfelves  to  fearch)  either  doubt  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  or  of  the  obedience  due  to 
him.  Since  then  the  precepts  of  natural  religion 
are  plain,  and  very  intelligible  to  all  mankind, 
and  feldom  come  to  be  controverted;  and  other  re- 
vealed truths,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  books 
and  languages,  are  liable  to  the  common  and  na- 
tural obfcurities  and  difficulties  incident  to  words, 
methinks  it  would  become  us  to  be  more  care- 
ful and  diligent  in  obferving  the  former,  and 
lefs  magifterial,  pofitive,  and  imperious,  in  im- 
pofing  our  own  fenfe  and  interpretations  of  the 
latter. 
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CHAP.     X. 

Of  the  Abuse  of  W o r d s . 


§  I.  Ahufe  of  -words.  §  2,  3.  Fir ft ',  Words  with- 
out any,  or  without  clear  ideas.  \  4.  Occafoned 
by  learning  names  before  the  ideas  they  belong  to. 
§  5.  Secondly ,  Unjleady  application  of  them. 
§  6.  Thirdly,  AffeHed  ebfearity  by  wrong  appli- 
cation. §  7.  Logic  and  dfpute  has  much  contri- 
buted to  this.  \  8.  Calling  it  fubtilty.  §  9.  This 
learning  very  little  benefits  fociety.  §  10.  But 
fiejlroys  the  inflrumcnts  of  knowledge  and  commu- 
nication. §  II.  As  tiff ul  as  to  confound  the 
found  of  the  letters.  §  12.  This  art  has  perplexed 
religion  and  juflice.  §  13.  And  ought  not  to pafs 
for  learning.  §  14.  Fourthly,  Taking  them  for 
things.  §  15.  Infancc,  in  matter.  §  16.  This 
makes  errors  lafiing.  §  17.  Fifthly,  Setting 
them  for  what  they  cannot '  fignify.  §  18.  V.  g. 
Putting  them  for  the  real  ejfence  of  fuljlan- 
ces.  §  19.  Hence  we  think  every  change  of 
cur  idea  in  fubjlances,  not  to  change  the  fpe- 
cies.  §  20.  The  caufe  of  the  abufe,  a  fuppo- 
fition  of  nature's  working  always  regularly. 
§21.  This  abufe  contains,  two  falfe  fuppofitions. 
§  22.  Sixthly,  A  fuppoftion  that  words  have 
a  certain  and  evident  fignifi cation.  §  23.  The 
end  of  language  :  Fir/?,  To  convey  our  ideas. 
()  24.  Secondly,  To  do  it  with  qui  chiefs.  \  25. 
Thirdly,  Therewith  to  convey  the  knowledge  of 
things.  §  26 — 3  1 .  Hovj  mens  words  fail  in 
all  thefe.       \  32.     Hiw   in  fulfances.       §  33. 
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Honv  in  modes  and  relations.      ^  34.   Seventhly t 
Figurative  fpeech  alfo  an  abufe  of  language. 

§  1.  "T>Esides  the  imperfection  that  is  natu- 
JO  rally  in  language,  and  the  obfcurity 
and  confufion  that  is  fo  hard  to  be  avoided  in  the 
ufe  of  words,  there  are  feveral  wilful  faults  and 
neglects  which  men  are  guilty  of,  in  this  way  of 
communication,  whereby  they  render  thefe  figns 
lefs  clear  and  diftinct  in  their  fignification,  than 
naturally  they  need  to  be. 

§  2.  Firjly  In  this  kind,  the  firft  and  moft  pal- 
pable abufe  is,  the  ufing  of  words  without  clear 
and  diftin£t  ideas  j  or,  which  is  worfe,  figns  with- 
out any  thing  fignified.  Of  thefe  there  are  two 
forts. 

I.  One  may  obferve,  in  all  languages,  certain 
words,  that,  if  they  be  examined,  will  be  found, 
in  their  firft  original,  and  their  appropriated  ufe, 
not  to  ftand  for  any  clear  and  diftincl:  ideas. 
Thefe,  for  the  moft  part,  the  feveral  feels  of  phi- 
lofophy  and  religion  have  introduced.  For  their 
authors,  or  promoters,  either  affecting  fomething 
fingular,  and  out  of  the  way  of  common  appre- 
henfions,  or  to  fupport  fome  ftrange  opinions,  or 
cover  fome  weaknefs  of  their  hypothefis,  feldom 
fail  to  coin  new  words,  and  fuch  as,  when  they 
come  to  be  examined,  may  juftly  be  called  infig- 
nificant  terms.  For,  having  either  had  no  deter- 
minate collection  of  ideas  annexed  to  them,  when 
they  were  firft  invented  ;  or  at  leaft  fuch  as,  if 
well  examined,  will  be  found  inconfiftent,  it  is 
no  wonder  if  afterward?,  in  the  vulvar  ufe  of  the 
fame  party,  they  remain  empty  founds,  with  lit- 
tk  or  no  fignification,  amongft  thofe  who  think  it 
enough  to  have  them  often  in  their  mouths,  as 
Hh  3 
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the  diftinguifhing  characters  of  their  church,  or 
fchool,  without  much  troubling  their  heads  to 
examine  what  are  the  precife  ideas  they  ftand  for. 
I  {ball  not  need  here  to  heap  up  inftances,  every 
one's  reading  and  converfation  will  fufficiently  fur- 
nifh  him  :  or,  if  he  wants  to  be  better  fiored,  the 
great  mint-mafters  of  thefe  kind  of  terms,  I  mean 
the  fchoolmen  and  metaphyficians,  (under  which 
I  think,  the  disputing  natural  and  moral  philofo- 
phers  of  thefe  latter  ages  may  be  comprehended),, 
have  wherewithal  abundantly  to  content  him. 

§  3.  II.  Others  there  be,  who  extend  this  a- 
bufe  yet  farther,  wrho  take  fo  little  care  to  lay  by 
words,  which,  in  their  primary  notation,  have 
fcarce  any  clear  and  diitinct.  ideas  which  they  are 
annexed  to,  that,  by  an  unpardonable  negligence, 
they  familiarly  ufe  words,  which  the  propriety  of 
language  has  affixed  to  very  important  ideas, 
without  any  diftintr.  meaning  at  all.  Wifdom,  glo- 
ry, grace,  &c.  are  words  frequent  enough  in  e- 
very  man's  mouth  ;  but  if  a  great  manv  of  thofe 
who  ufe  them,  fhould  be  afked  what  they  mean 
by  them,  they  would  be  at  a  ftand,  and  not  know 
what  to  anfwer  :  a  plain  proof,  that  though  they 
have  learned  thofe  founds,  and  have  them  ready 
r.t  their  tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined 
ideas  laid  up  in  their  minds,  which  are  to  be  ex- 
preiTed  to  others  by  them. 

§  4.  Men  having  been  accuftomed  from  their 
cradles  to  learn  words,  which  are  eafily  got  and 
retained,  before  they  knew,  or  had  framed  the 
complex  ideas,  to  which  they  were  annexed,  or 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  things  they  were 
thought  to  ftand  for,  they  ufually  continue  to  do 
fo  all  their  lives,  and  without  taking  the  pains  ne- 
ceffary  to  fettle  in  their  minds  determined  ideas, 
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they  ufe  their  words  for  fuch  unfteady  and  con- 
fufed  notions  as  they  have,  contenting  themfelves 
with  the  fame  words  other  people  ufe  ;  as  if  their 
very  found  neceiTarily  carried  with  it  ccnftantly  the 
fame  meaning.  This,  though  men  make  a  fhift 
with  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  where 
they  find  it  neceflary  to  be  understood,  and  there- 
fore they  make  figns  till  they  are  fo  :  yet  this  in- 
fi^nificancy  in  their  words,  when  thev  come  to  rea- 
fon  concerning  either  their  tenets  or  intereft,  ma- 
nifeftly  fills  their  dilcourfe  with^abundance  of  emp- 
ty unintelligible  noife  and  jargon,  efpecially  in 
moral  matters,  where  the  words,  for  the  moil  part, 
ftanding  for  arbitrary  and  numerous  collections  of 
ideas,  not  regularly  and  permanently  united  in 
nature,  their  bare  founds  are  often  only  thought 
on,  or  at  lead  very  obfcure  and  uncertain  notions 
annexed  to  them.  Men  take  the  words  they  firid 
in  ufe  amongft  their  neighbours  ;  and  that  they 
may  not  feem  ignorant  what  they  ftand  for,  ufe 
them  confidently,  without  much  troubling  their 
heads  about  a  certain  fixed  meaning  ;  -whereby, 
befides  the  eafe  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advantage, 
that  as  in  fuch  difccurfes  they  feldom  are  in  the 
right,  fo  they  are  as  feldom  to  be  convinced  that 
they  are  in  the  wrong  ;  it  being  all  one  to  go  a- 
bout  to  draw  thofe  men  out  of  their  miltakes,  who 
have  no  fettled  notions,  as  to  difpoflefs  a  vagrant 
of  his  habitation,  who  has  no  fettled  abode.  This 
I  guefs  to  be  fo  ;  and  every  one  may.  obferve  in 
himfelf  and  others,  whether  it  be  or  no. 

§  5.  Secondly,  Another  great  abufe  of  word- 
is,  inconjlancy  in  the  ufe  of  them.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  dilcourfe  written  of  any  fubjeel,  efpeciallv 
of  controverfy,  wherein  one  fhall  not  obferve,  if 
he  read  with  attention,  the  fame  words  (and  thefc 
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commonly  the  moft  material  in  the  difcour fe,  and 
upon  which  the  argument  turns)  ufed  fometimes 
for  one  collection  of  fimple  ideas,  and  fometimes 
for  another,  which  is  a  perfect  abufe  of  language. 
Words  being  intended  for  figns  of  my  ideas,  to 
make  them  known  to  others,  not  by  any  natural 
fignification,  but  by  a  voluntary  impofition,  it  is 
plain  cheat  and  abufe,  when  I  make  them  ftand 
fometimes  for  one  thing,  and  fometimes  for  an- 
other ;  the  wilful  doing  whereof,  can  be  imputed 
to  nothing  but  great  folly,  or  greater  difhonefty. 
And  a  man,  in  his  accounts  with  another,  may, 
with  as  much  fairnefs,  make  the  characters  of 
numbers  ftand  fometimes  for  one,  and  fometimes 
for  another  collection  of  units,  (v.  g.  this  charac- 
ter 3  {land  fometimes  for  three,  fometimes  for 
four,  and  fometimes  for  eight)  as  in  his  difcourfe, 
or  reafoning,  make  the  fame  words  ftand  for  dif- 
ferent collections  of  fimple  ideas.  If  men  mould 
do  fo  in  their  reckonings,  I  wonder  who  would 
have  to  d©  with  them  ?  One  who  would  fpeak 
thus,  in  the  affairs  and  bufinefs  of  the  world, 
and  call  8  fometimes  feven,  and  fometimes  nine, 
as  belt  ferved  his  advantage,  would  prefently 
have  clapped  upon  him  one  of  the  two  names  men 
conftantly  are  difgufted  with.  And  yet  in  argu- 
ings,  and  learned  contefts,  the  fame  fort  of  pro- 
ceeding paffes  commonly  for  wit  and  learning  ; 
but  to  me  it  appears  a  greater  difhonefty  than  the 
mifplacing  of  counters,  in  the  cafting  up  a  debt ; 
and  the  cheat  the  greater,  by  how  much  truth  is 
of  greater  concernment  and  value  than  money. 
§  6.  Thirdly,  Another  abufe  of  language  is, 
an  affected  obfcurity,  by  either  applying  old  words 
to  new  and  unufual  Significations,  or  introducing 
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new  and  ambiguous  terms,  without  defining  ei- 
ther ;  or  elfe  putting  them  fo  together,  as  may 
confound  their  ordinary  meaning.  Though  the 
Peripatetic  philofophy  has  been  moft  eminent  in 
this  way,  yet  other  feCts  have  not  been  wholly 
clear  of  it.  There  is  fcarce  any  of  them  that  are 
not  cumbered  with  fome  difficulties,  (fuch  is  the 
imperfection  of  human  knowledge),  which  they 
have  been  fain  to  cover  with  obfcurity  of  terms, 
and  to  confound  the  fignification  of  words,  which, 
like  a  mift  before  peoples  eyes,  might  hinder  their 
weak  parts  from  being  difcovered.  That  body  and 
extenfioriy  in  common  ufe,  (land  for  two  diftincl: 
ideas,  is  plain  to  any  one  that  will  but  reflect  a 
little.  For,  were  their  fignification  precifely  the 
fame,  it  would  be  proper  and  as  intelligible  to  fay, 
the  body  of  an  exterfton^  as  the  extenjlon  of  a  body  j 
and  yet  there  are  thofe  who  find  it  necefiary  to 
confound  their  fignification.  To  this  abufe,  and 
the  mifchiefs  of  confounding  the  fignification  of 
words,  logic  and  the  liberal  fciences,  as  they  have 
been  handled  in  the  fchools,  have  given  reputa- 
tion •,  and  the  admired  art  of  difputing  hath  added 
much  to  the  natural  imperfection  of  languages, 
whilft  it  has  been  made  ufe  of  and  fitted  to  per- 
plex the  fignification  of  words,  more  than  to  dif- 
cover  the  knowledge  and  truth  of  things  :  and  he 
that  will  look  into  that  fort  of  learned  writings, 
will  find  the  words  there  much  moreobfcure,  un- 
certain, and  undetermined  in  their  meaning,  than 
they  are  in  ordinary  converfation. 

§  7.  This  is  unavoidably  to  be  fo,  where  mens 
parts  and  learning  are  eftimated  by  their  fkill  in 
difputing.  And  if  reputation  and  reward  fhall 
attend  thefe  conqu^Us,  which  depend  moftly  on 
the  finenefs  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no  won* 
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der  if  the  wit  of  man,  fo  employed,  mould  per- 
plex, involve,  and  fubtilize  the  fignification  of 
iounds,  fo  as  never  to  want  fomething  to  fay,  in 
oppofing  or  defending  any  queftion  ;  the  victory 
being  adjudged,  not  to  him  who  had  truth  on  his 
fide,  but  the  lait  word  in  the  difpute. 

§  8.  This,  though  a  very  ufelefs  fkill,  and  that 
which  I  think  the  direct  oppofite  to  the  ways  of 
knowledge,  hath  yet  pafied  hitherto  under  the  lau- 
dable and  edeemed  names  oifubtilty  and  aaitenefs  ; 
and  has  had  the  applaufe  of  the  fchools,  and  en- 
couragement of  one  part  of  the  learned  men  of 
the  world.  And  no  wonder,  fince  the  philofo- 
phers  of  old,  (the  difputing  and  wrangling  philo- 
sophers, I  mean  fuch  as  Lucian,  wittily,  and  with 
reafon,  taxes),  and  the  fchoolmen  fince,  aiming 
at  glory  and  efteem,  for  their  great  and  univerfal 
knowledge,  eafier  a  great  deal  to  be  pretended  to, 
than  really  acquired,  found  this  a  good  expedient 
to  cover  their  ignorance  with  a  curious  and  inex- 
puCrtoreweb  or  perplexed  words,  and  procure  t<J 
themfelves  the  admiration  of  others,  by  unintel- 
ligible terms,  the  apter  to  produce  wonder,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  be  underftood  :  whilft  it  ap- 
pears in  all  hiftory,  that  thefe  profound  doctors 
were  no  wifer,  nor  more  ufeful  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  brought  but  fmall  advantage  to  human 
life,  or  the  focieties  wherein  they  lived :  unlefs 
the  coining  of  new  words,  wherein  they  produ- 
ced no  new  things  to  apply  them  to,  or  the  per- 
plexing or  obfcuring  the  fignification  of  old  ones, 
and  fo  bringing  all  things  into  queftion  and  dif- 
pute, were  a  thing  profitable  to  the  life  of  man, 
or  worthy  commendation  and  reward. 

§  9.  For,  notwithstanding  thefe  learned  dif- 
putants,  thefe  all-knowing  doClois,  it  was  to  the 
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ur.fcholaftic  ftatefman  that  the  governments  of  the 
world  owed  their  peace,  defence,  and  liberties ; 
and  from  the  illiterate  and  contemned  mechanic, 
a  name  of  difgrace,  that  they  received  the  im- 
provements of  ufeful  arts.  Neverthelefs,  this  ar- 
tificial ignorance,  and  learned  gibberifh,  prevailed 
mightily  in  thefe  laft  ages,  by  the  intereit  and  ar- 
tifice of  thofe,  who  found  no  eafier  way  to  that 
pitch  of  authority  and  dominion  they  have  attain- 
ed, than  by  amufing  the  men  of  bufmefs,  and  ig- 
norant, with  hard  words,  or  employing  the  inge- 
nious and  idle  in  intricate  difputes  about  unintel- 
ligible terms,  and  holding  them  perpetually  en- 
tangled in  that  endlefs  labyrinth.  Befides,  there 
is  no  fuch  way  to  gain  admittance,  or  give  de- 
fence to  ftrange  and  abfurd  doctrines,  as  to  guard 
them  round  about  with  legions  of  obfcure,  doubt- 
ful, and  undefined  words  :  which  yet  make  thefe 
retreats  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  or  holes  of 
foxes,  than  the  fortreffes  of  fair  warriors  ;  which 
if  it  be  hard  to  get  them  out  of,  it  is  not  for  the 
ftrength  that  is  in  them,  but  the  briars  and  thorns, 
and  the  obfcurity  of  the  thickets  they  are  befet 
with.  For  untruth  being  unacceptable  to  the 
mind  of  man,  there  is  no  other  defence  left  for 
abfurdity,  but  obfcurity. 

§  10.  Thus  learned  ignorance,  and  this  art  of 
keeping,  even  inquifitive  men,  from  true  know- 
ledge, hath  been  propagated  in  the  world,  and  hath 
much  perplexed,  whiMt  it  pretended-  to  inform 
the  undedlanding.  For  we  fee,  that  other  well- 
meaning  and  wife  men,  whofe  education  and  parts 
had  not  acquired  that  acutenefs,  could  intelligibly 
exprefs  themfelves  to  one  another  ;  and  in  its 
plain  ufe,  make  a  benefit  of  language.  But  though 
unlearned  men  well  enough  underltood  the  words 
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white  and  black,  &c.  and  had  conftant  notions  of 
the  ideas  fignified  by  thofe  words  ;  yet  there  were 
philofophers  found,  who  had  learning  and  fubtilty 
enough  to  prove,  that  f/wiu  was  black,  i.  e.  to 
prove,  that  ivhite  ivas  black ;  whereby  they  had  the 
advantage  to  deftroy  the  inftruments  and  means 
of  difcourfe,  converfation,  inftruction,  and  fo- 
ciety ;  whilft,  with  great  art  and  fubtilty,  they 
did  no  more  but  perplex  and  confound  the  figni- 
fication  of  words,  and  thereby  render  language 
lefs  ufeful  than  the  real  defects  of  it  had  made  it 
a  gift,  which  the  illiterate  had  not  attained  to. 

§  n.  Thefe  learned  men  did  equally  inftruct 
mens  understandings,  and  profit  their  lives,  as 
he  who  fhould  alter  the  fignification  of  known 
characters,  and,  by  a  fubtle  device  of  learning, 
far  furpafiing  the  capacity  of  the  illiterate,  dull, 
and  vulgar,  fhould,  in  his  writing,  fhew,  that 
he  could  put  A  for  B,  and  D  for  E,  Zsfc.  to  the 
no  fmall  admiration  and  benefit  of  his  reader.  It 
being  as  fenfelefs  to  put  black,  which  is  a  word  a- 
greed  on  to  ftand  for  one  fenfible  idea,  to  put  it, 
I  fay,  for  another,  or  the  contrary  idea,  i.  e.  to 
callfuoiu  black,  as  to  put  this  mark  A,  which  is  a 
character  agreed  on  to  ftand  for  one  modification 
of  found,  made  by  a  certain  motion  of  the  organs 
of  fpeech,  for  B,  which  is  agreed  on  to  (land  for 
another  modification  of  found,  made  by  another 
certain  motion  of  the  organs  of  fpeech. 

§  12.  Nor  hath  this  mifchief  flopped  in  logi- 
cal niceties,  or  curious  empty  fpeculations  ;  it 
hath  invaded  the  great  concernments  of  human 
life  and  fociety  ;  obfeured  and  perplexed  the  ma- 
terial truths  of  law  and  divinity  ;  brought  confu- 
fion,  diforder,  and  uncertainty,,  into  the  affairs  of 
mankind ;  and  if  not  deftroyed,  yet  in  great  mea- 
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fure  rendered  ufelefs  thofe  two  great  rules,  reli- 
gion ana  juftice.  What  have  the  greateft  part  of 
the  comments  and  difputes  upon  the  laws  of  God 
and  man  ferved  for,  but  to  make  the  meaning 
more  doubtful,  and  perplex  the  fenfe  ?  What 
has  been  the  effect  of  thofe  multiplied  curious 
distinctions,  and  acute  niceties,  but  obfcurity  and 
uncertainty,  leaving  the  words  more  unintelligible, 
and  the  reader  more  at  a  lofs  ?  How  elfe  comes 
it  to  pafs,  that  princes,  fpeaking  or  writing  to 
their  fervants,  in  their  ordinary  commands,  are 
eafily  underftood  ;  fpeaking  to  their  people,  in 
their  laws,  are  not  fo  ?  And,  as  I  remarked  be- 
fore, doth  it  not  often  happen,  that  a  man  of  an 
ordinary  capacity  very  well  understands  a  text, 
or  a  law,  that  he  reads,  till  he  confults  an  expo- 
fitor,  or  goes  to  council ;  who,  by  that  time  he 
hath  done  explaining  them,  makes  the  words  fig- 
nify  either  nothing  at  all,  or  what  he  pleafes. 

§  13.  Whether  any  by-intereits  of  thefe  pro- 
fefiions  have  occafioned  this,  I  Mall  not  here  exa- 
mine ;  but  I  leave  it  to  be  confidered,  whether  it 
would  not  be  well  for  mankind,  whofe  concern- 
ment it  is  to  know  things  as  they  are,  and  to  do 
what  they  ought,  and  not  to  fpend  their  lives  in 
talking  about  them,  or  toffing  words  to  and  fro  ; 
whether  it  would  not  be  well,  I  fay,  that  the  life 
of  words  were  made  plain  and  dire£t ;  and  that 
language,  which  was  given  us  for  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge,  and  bond  of  fociety,  fhould 
not  be  employed  to  darken  truth,  and  unfettle 
peoples  rights  •,  to  raife  mifts,  and  render  unin- 
telligible both  morality  and  religion  ?  Or  that  at 
lead,  if  this  will  happen,  it  fhould  not  be  thought 
learning  or  knowledge  to  do  fo  ? 

Vol.  II.  I  i 
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§  14.  Fourthly,  Another  great  abufe  of  words 
is,  the  taking  them  for  things.  This  though  it  in 
fome  degree  concerns  all  names  in  general,  yet 
more  particularly  affects  thofe  of  fubitances.  To 
this  abufe  thofe  men  are  moft  fubject,  who  moft 
confine  their  thoughts  to  any  one  fyftem,  and  give 
themfelves  up  into  a  firm  belief  of  the  perfection 
of  any  received  hypothefis  j  whereby  they  come 
to  be  perfuaded,  that  the  terms  of  that  feci:  are 
fo  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  per- 
fectly correfpond  with  their  real  exiftence.  Who 
is  there,  that  has  been  bred  up  in  the  Peripatetic 
philofophy,  who  does  not  think  the  ten  names, 
under  which  are  ranked  the  ten  predicaments,  to 
be  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ? 
Who  is  there  of  that  fchool,  that  is  not  perfuaded, 
that  fubfantial  forms,  vegetative  fouls ,  abhorrence 
of  a  vacuum,  intentional  fpecies,  &c.  are  fomething 
real  ?  Thefe  words  men  have  learned  from  their 
very  entrance  upon  knowledge,  and  have  found 
their  mafters  and  fyltems  lay  great  ftrefs  upon 
them  ;  and  therefore  they  cannot  quit  the  opinion 
that  they  are  conformable  to  nature,  and  are  the 
reprefentations  of  fomething  that  really  exifts. 
The  Platonifts  have  their  foul  of  the  world,  and  the 
Epicureans  their  endeavour  towards  motion  in  their 
atoms,  when  at  reft.  There  is  fcarce  any  feet  in 
philofophy  that  has  not  a  diltinct  fet  of  terms  that 
others  underftand  not.  But  yet  this  gibberifh, 
which,  in  the  weaknefs  of  human  understanding, 
ferves  fo  well  to  palliate  mens  ignorance,  and  co- 
ver their  errors,  comes,  by  familiar  ufe  amongft 
thofe  of  the  fame  tribe,  to  feem  the  moft  impor- 
tant part  of  language,  and  of  all  other  the  terms 
the.  moft  fignificant :  and  mould  aerial  and  at  he- 
rial  vehicles  come  once,  by  the  prevalency  of  that 
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dotlrine,  to  be  generally  received  any-where,  no 
doubt  thofe  terms  would  make  impreffions  on 
mens  minds,  fo  as  to  eflablifh  them  in  the  perfua- 
fion  of  the  reality  of  fuch  things,  as  much  as  Peri- 
patetic forms  and  intentional  fpecies  have  hereto- 
fore done. 

§  15.  How  much  names  taken  for  things  are 
apt  to  miflead  the  understanding,  the  attentive 
reading  of  philofophical  writers  would  abundant- 
ly difcover  ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  words  little 
fufpecled  of  any  fuch  mifufe.  I  mail  inftance  in 
one  only,  and  that  a  very  familiar  one.  How  many 
intricate  difputes  have  there  been  about  mattery 
as  if  there  were  fome  fuch  thing  really  in  nature, 
<H  ft  in  ft  from  body ;  as  it  is  evident,  the  word 
matter  (lands  for  an  idea  diftincl  from  the  idea  of 
body  ?  For,  if  the  ideas  thefe  two  terms  flood 
for  were  precifely  the  fame,  they  might  indiffe- 
rently in  all  places  be  put  one  for  another.  But 
we  fee*  that  though  it  be  proper  to  fay,  there  is 
one  matter  of  all  bodies  y  one  cannot  fay,  there  is 
one  body  of  all  matters  ;  we  familiarly  fay,  one  bo- 
dy is  bigger  than  another  \  but  it  founds  harfh 
(and,  I  think,  is  never  ufed)  to  fay,  one  matter 
is  bigger  than  another.  Whence  comes  this  then  ? 
viz.  from  hence,  that  though  matter  and  body  be 
not  really  diftinft,  but  wherever  there  is  the  one, 
there  is  the  other  j  yet  matter  and  body  (land  for 
two  different  conceptions,  whereof  the  one  is  in- 
complete, and  but  a  part  of  the  other.  For  body 
ftands  for  a  folid  extended  figured  fubftance, 
whereof  matter  it,  but  a  partial  and  more  con- 
fnfed  conception,  it  feeming  to  me  to  be  ufed 
for  the  fubftance  and  folidity  of  body,  without 
taking  in  its  extenfion  and  figure  :  and  therefore 
it  is,  that,  fpeaking  of  matter,  we  fpeak  of  it  al- 
I  i  2 
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•ways  as  one,  becaufe  in  truth,  it  exprefsly  contains 
nothing  but  the  idea  of  a  folid  fubftance,  which 
is  every-where  the  fame,  every-where  uniform. 
This  being  our  idea  of  matter,  we  no  more  con- 
ceive, or  fpeak  of  different  matters  in  the  world, 
than  we  do  of  different  folidities ;  though  we  both 
conceive,  and  fpeak  of  different  bodies,  becaufe 
extenfion  and  figure  are  capable  of  variation.  But 
fince  folidity  cannot  exift  without  extenfion  and 
figure,  the  taking  matter  to  be  the  name  of  fome- 
thing  really  exifting  under  that  precifion,  has  no 
doubt  produced  thofe  obfcure  and  unintelligible 
difcourfes  and  difputes,  which  have  filled  the  heads 
and  books  of  philofophers  concerning  materia  pri- 
ma; which  imperfection  or  abufe,  how  far  it  may 
concern  a  great  many  other  general  terms,  I  leave 
to  be  confidered.  This,  I  think,  I  may  at  leaft 
fay,  that  we  mould  have  a  great  many  fewer  dif- 
putes in  the  world,  if  words  were  taken  for  what 
they  are,  the  figns  of  our  ideas  only,  and  not  for 
things  themfelves.  For,  when  we  argue  about 
matter,  or  any  the  like  term,  we  truly  argue  only 
about  the  idea  we  exprefs  by  that  found,  whether 
that  precife  idea  agree  to  any  thing  really  exifting 
in  nature,  or  no.  And  if  men  would  tell  what 
ideas  they  make  their  words  ftand  for,  there  could 
not  be  half  that  obfcurity  or  wrangling  in  the  fearch 
or  fupport  of  truth,  that  there  is. 

§  1 6.  But  whatever  inconvenience  follows  from 
this  miftake  of  words,  this  I  am  fure,  that,  by 
conilant  and  familiar  ufe,  they  charm  men  into 
notions  far  remote  from  the  truth  of  things.  It 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  perfunde  any  one,  that 
the  words  which  his  father  or  fchoolmafter,  the 
parfon  of  the  parifh,  or  fuch  a  reverend  doctor, 
ufed,  fignified  nothing  that  really  exifted  in  na- 
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ture ;  which  perhaps  is  none  of  the  leaft  caufe-s 
that  men  are  fo  hardly  drawn  to  quit  their  miftakes, 
even  in  opinions  purely  philofophical,  and  where 
they  have  no  other  intereft  but  truth.  For  the 
words  they  have  a  long  time  been  ufed  to,  re«- 
maining  firm  in  their  minds,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  wrong  notions  annexed  to  them  mould  not 
be  removed. 

§  17.  Fifthly,  Another  abufe  of  words,  is  the 
fetting  them  in  the  place  of  things,  which  they 
do  or  can  by  no  means  fignify.  We  may  obferve, 
that  in  the  general  names  of  fubftances,  whereof 
the  nominal  effcnces  are  only  known  to  us,  when 
we  put  them  into  propofitions,  and  affirm  or  de- 
ny any  thing  about  them,  we  do  mod  commonly 
tacitly  fuppofe,  or  intend  they  mould  Hand  for 
the  real  eflence  of  a  certain  fort  of  fubftances.  For 
when  a  man  fays  gold  it  malleable,  he  means  and 
would  infinuate  fomething  more  than  this,  that 
•what  I  call  gold  is  malleable,  (though  truly  it 
amounts  to  no  more),  but  would  have  this  un- 
derllood,  viz.  that  gold,  i.  e.  •what  has  the  real 
effence  of  gold,  is  malleable  :  which  amounts  to 
thus  much,  that  malleablenefs  depends  on,  and  is 
infepar  able  from  the  real '  ejjfence  of  gold.  But  a  man 
not  knowing  wherein  that  real  eflence  confifts,  the 
connection  in  his  mind  of  malleablenefs  is  not 
truly  with  an  eflence  he  knows  not,  but  only  with 
the  found  gold  he  puts  for  it.  Thus  when  we 
lay,  that  animal  rationale,  h,  and  animal  impii.nit 
bipes  latis  unguibus,  is  not  a  good  definition  of  a 
man ;  it  is  pjain,  we  fuppofe  the  name  man  in  this 
cafe  to  (land  for  the  real  eflence  of  a  fpecies,  and 
would  fignify,  that  a  rational  animal  better  de- 
fcribed  that  real  eflence  than  a  two-legged  animal 
•with  broad  nails,  and  without  feathers.     For  elfe, 

I  »  3 
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why  might  not  Plato  as  properly  make  the  word 
«w3-puToc  or  mariy  ftand  for  his  complex  idea, 
made  up  of  the  ideas  of  a  body,  diitinguifhed  from 
others  by  a  certain  fhape,  and  other  outward  ap- 
pearances, as  Ariftotle  makes  the  complex  idea, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  artpux-c  or  man,  of 
body  and  the  faculty  of  reafoning  joined  together  j 
unlefs  the  name  «&potsos  or  man,  were  fuppofed 
to  ftand  for  fomething  elfe  than  what  it  fignifies; 
and  to  be  put  in  the  place  of  fome  other  thing  than 
the  idea  a  man  profefles  he  would  exprefs  by  it  ? 

§  1 8.  It  is  true,  the  names  of  fubftances  would 
be  much  more  ufual,  and  proportions  made  in 
them  much  more  certain,  were  the  real  ellences  of 
fubftances  the  ideas  in  our  minds,  which  thofe 
words  fignified.  And  it  is  for  want  of  thofe  real 
effences,  that  our  words  convey  fo  little  know- 
ledge or  certainty  in  our  difcourfes  about  them  : 
and  therefore  the  mind,  to  remove  that  imper- 
fection as  much  as  it  can,  makes  them,  by  a  fecret 
fuppofition,  tot  ftand  for  a  thing  having  that  real 
efTence,  as  if  thereby  it  made  fome  nearer  approach- 
es to  it.  For,  though  the  word  man  or  gold,  fignify 
nothing  truly  but  a  complex  idea  of  properties, 
xmited  together  in  one  fort  of  fubftances ;  yet 
there  is  fcarce  any  body  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  words, 
but  often  fuppofes  each  of  thofe  names  to  ftand 
for  a  thing  having  the  real  effence,  on  which  thefe 
properties  depend.  Which  is  fo  far  from  dimi- 
nifhing  the  imperfection  of  our  words,  that  by  a 
plain  abufe  it  adds  to  it,  when  we  would  make 
them  ftand  for  fomething,  which  not  being  in  our 
complex  idea,  the  name  we  ufe  can  no-wife  be 
the  iign  of. 

^19.  This  fhews  us  the  reafon  why  in  mixed 
modes  any  of  the  ideas  that  make  the  compofition 
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of  the  complex  one,  being  left  out  or  changed, 
it  is  allowed  to  be  another  thing,  t.  e.  to  be  of 
another  fpecies,  as  is  plain  in  chance-medleyy  man- 
flaughter,  murdery  parricide^  &c.  The  reafon 
whereof  is,  becaufe  the  complex  idea  fignified  by 
that  name,  is  the  real  as  well  as  nominal  efience  ; 
and  there  is  no  fecret  reference  of  that  name  to 
any  other  efTence  but  that.  But  in  fuhftanccs  it 
is  not  fo.  For,  though  in  that  called  go/dy  one 
puts  into  his  complex  idea  what  another  leaves 
out,  and  vice  verfa  ,•  yet  men  do  not  ufually  think 
that  therefore  the  fpecies  is  changed  :  becaufe  they 
fecretly  in  their  minds  refer  that  name,  and  fup- 
pofe  it  annexed  to  a  real  immutable  efience  of  a 
thing  exifting,  on  which  thofe  properties  depend. 
He  that  adds  to  his  complex  idea  of  gold,  that  of 
fixednefsandfolubilityin  aqua  regiay  which  he  put 
not  in  it  before,  is  not  thought  to  have  changed 
the  fpecies  ;  but  only  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea, 
by  adding  another  fimple  idea,  which  is  always 
in  fact  joined  with  thofe  other,  of  which  his  form- 
er complex  idea  confifted.  But  this  reference  of 
the  name  to  a  thing,  whereof  we  had  not  the 
idea,  is  fo  far  from  helping  at  all,  that  it  only 
fcrves  the  more  to  involve  us  in  difficulties.  For 
by  this  tacit  reference  to  the  real  efience  of  that 
fpecies  of  bodies,  the  word  gold  (which,  by  ftand- 
ing  for  a  more  or  left  perfect  collection  of  fimple 
ideas,  ferves  to  defign  that  fort  of  body  well  e- 
nough  in  civil  difcourfe)  comes  to  have  no  figni- 
fication  at  all,  being  put  for  fomewhat,  whereof 
we  have  no  idea  at  all,  and  fo  can  fignify  nothing 
at  all,  when  the  body  itfelf  is  away.  For  ho-\v- 
ever  it  may  be  thought  all  one  ;  yet,  if  well  con- 
fidered,  it  will  be  found  a  quite  different  thing, 
to  argue  about  gold  in  name,  and  about  a  parcel 
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of  the  body  itfelf,  v.  g.  a  piece  of  leaf-gold  laid 
before  us  j  though  in  difcourfe  we  are  fain  to  fub- 
ftitute  the  name  for  the  thing. 

§  20.  That  which  I  think  very  much  difpofes 
men  to  fubftitute  their  names  for  the  real  efiences 
of  fpecies,  is  the  fuppofition  before  mentioned, 
that  nature  works  regularly  in  the  production  of 
things,  and  fets  the  boundaries  to  each  of  thofe 
fpecies,  by  giving  exactly  the  fame  real  internal  con- 
ftitution  to  each  individual,  which  we  rank  under 
one  general  name.  Whereas  any  one  who  obferves 
their  different  qualities,  can  hardly  doubt,  that 
many  of  the  individuals,  called  by  the  fame  name, 
are,  in  their  internal  constitution,  as  different  one 
from  another,  as  feveral  of  thofe  which  are  rank- 
ed under  different  fpecific  names.  This  fuppofiti- 
on, however,  that  the  fame  and  precife  internal  con- 
ftitution  goes  always  with  the  fame  fpecific  name, 
makes  men  forward  to*  take  thofe  names  for  the 
reprefentatives  of  thofe  real  efiences,  though  in- 
deed they  fignify  nothing  but  the  complex  ideas 
they  have  in  their  minds  when  they  ufe  them.  So 
that,  if  I  may  fo  fay,  signifying  one  thing,  and 
being  fuppofedfor,  or  put  in  the  place  of  another, 
they  cannot  but,  in  fuch  a  kind  of  ufe,  caufe  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  in  mens  difcourfes;  efpe- 
cially  in  thofe  who  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the 
doctrine  of  fubftantial  forms,  whereby  they  firm- 
ly imagine  the  feveral  fpecies  of  things  to  be  de- 
termined and  distinguished. 

§  21.  But  however  preposterous  and  abfurd  it 
be,  to  make  our  names  ftand  for  ideas  we  have 
not,  or,  which  is  all  one,  efiences  that  we  know 
not,  it  being  in  effect  to  make  our  words  the  figns 
of  nothing;  yet  it  is  evident  to  any  one,  who  ever 
fo  little  reflects  on  the  ufe  men  make  of  their 
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words,  that  there  is  nothing  more  familiar.  When 
a  man  afks  whether  this  or  that  thing  he  fees,  let 
it  be  a  drill,  or  a  monftrous  foetus,  be  a  man,  or 
no;  it  is  evident,  the  queftion  is  not,  whether 
th-at  particular  thing  agree  to  his  complex  idea, 
exprefled  by  the  name  man  :  but  whether  it  has 
in  it  the  real  eflence  of  a  fpecies  of  things,  which 
he  fuppofes  his  name  to  man  ft  and  for.  In  which 
way  of  ufing  the  names  of  fubflances,  there  are 
thefe  falfe  fuppofitions  contained  : 

1/?,  That  there  are  certain  precife  efTences,  ac- 
cording to  which  nature  makes  all  particular 
things,  and  by  which  they  are  diflinguifhed  into 
fpecies.  That  every  thing  has  a  real  conftitu- 
tion,  whereby  it  is  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its 
fenfible  qualities  depend,  is  part  doubt  :  but,  I 
think,  it  has  been  proved,  that  this  makes  not  the 
diftin£Hon  of  fpecies,  as  we  rank  them  ;  nor  the 
boundaries  of  their  names. 

ldlyy  This  tacitly  alfo  infinuates,  as  if  we  had 
ideas  of  thefe  propofed  eflences.  For,  to  what 
purpofe  elfe  is  it  to  inquire  whether  this  or  that 
thing  have  the  real  eflence  of  the  fpecies  man,  if 
v/e  did  not  fuppofe  that  there  were  fuch  a  fpecific 
eflence  known  ?  Which  yet  is  utterly  falfe  :  and 
therefore  fuch  application  of  names,  as  would 
make  them  {land  for  ideas  which  we  have  not, 
mull  needs  caufe  great  diforder  in  difcourfes  and 
reafonings  about  them,  and  be  a  great  inconveni- 
ence in  our  communication  by  words. 

§  22.  Sixthly,  There  remains  yet  another 
more  general,  though  perhaps  lefs  obferved,  abufe 
of  words  •,  and  that  is,  that  men  having,  by  a 
long  and  familiar  ufe,  annexed  to  them  certain  i- 
deas,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  fo  near  and  neceflary 
a  connection  between  the  names  and  the  fignifica- 
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tion  they  ufc  them  in,  that  they  forwardly  fuppofe 
one  cannot  but  underftand  what  their  meaning  is ; 
and  therefore  one  ought  to  acquiefce  in  the  words 
delivered,  as  if  it  were  paft  doubt,  that  in  the  ufe 
of  thofe  common  received  founds,  the  fpeaker  and 
hearer  had  neceffarily  the  fame  precife  ideas. 
Whence  prefuming,  that  when  they  have  in  dif- 
courfe  ufed  any  term,  they  have  thereby,  as  it  were, 
fet  before  others  the  very  thing  they  talk  of.  And 
fo  likewife  taking  the  words  of  others,  as  natural- 
ly Handing  for  juft  what  they  themfelves  have  been 
accuftomed  to  apply  them  to,  they  never  trouble 
themfelves  to  explain  their  own,  or  underftand 
clearly  others  meaning.  From  whence  common- 
ly proceeds  noife  and  wrangling,  without  improve- 
ment or  information  *,  whilft  men  take  words  to 
be  the  conftant  regular  marks  of  agreed  notions, 
which  in  truth  are  no  more  but  the  voluntary  and 
nnftcady  figns  of  their  own  ideas.  And  yet  men 
think  it  ftrange,  if  in  difcourfe,  or  (where  it  is 
often  abfolutely  necefTary)  in  difpute,  one  fome- 
times  afks  the  meaning  of  their  terms:  though  the 
arguings  one  may  every  day  obferve  in  conversa- 
tion, make  it  evident,  that  there  are  few  names  of 
complex  ideas,  which  any  two  men  ufe  for  the 
fame  juft  precife  collection.  It  is  hard  to  name  a 
word  which  will  not  be  a  clear  inftance  of  this. 
Life  is  a  term,  none  mere  familiar.  Any  one  almoft 
would  take  it  for  an  affront,  to  be  alked  what  he 
meant  by  it,  And  yet  if  it  comes  in  queftion, 
whether  a  plant,  that  lies  ready  formed  in  the 
feed,  have  life;  whether  the  embrie  in  an  egg  be- 
fore incubation,  or  a  man  in  a  fwoon  without 
fenfe  or  motion,  be  alive,  or  no  ?  It  is  eafy  to 
perceive,  that  a  clear  diftinft  fettled  idea  does  not 
always  accompany  the  ufe  of  fo  knowu  a  word, 
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as  that  of  life  is.  Some  grofs  and  confufed  con- 
ceptions men  indeed  ordinarily  have,  to  which 
they  apply  the  common  words  of  their  language, 
and  fuch  a  loofe  ufe  of  their  words  ferves  them 
well  enough  in  their  ordinary  difcourfes  or  affairs. 
But  this  is  not  fufficient  for  philofophical  inqui- 
ries. Knowledge  and  reafoning  require  precife  de- 
terminate ideas.  And  though  men  will  not  be  fo 
importunately  dull,  as  not  to  underftand  what  o- 
thers  fay,  without  demanding  an  explication  of 
their  terms  •,  nor  fo  troublefomely  critical,  as  to 
correct  others  in  the  ufe  of  the  words  they  receive 
from  them ;  yet  where  truth  and  knowledge  are 
concerned  in  the  cafe,  I  know  not  what  fault 
it  can  be  to  defire  the  explication  of  words, 
whofe  fenfe  feems  dubious  ;  or  why  a  man  mould 
be  afhamed  to  own  his  ignorance  in  what  fenfe 
another  man  ufes  his  words,  fince  he  has  no 
other  way  of  certainly  knowing  it,  but  by  being 
informed.  This  abufe  of  taking  words  upon 
truft,  has  no-where  fpread  fo  far,  nor  with  fo  ill 
effects,  as  amongft  men  of  letters.  The  multi- 
plication and  obltinacy  of  difputes,  which  has  fo 
laid  wafte  the  intellectual  world,  is  owing  to  no- 
thing more  than  to  this  ill  ufe  of  words.  For, 
though  it  be  generally  believed,  that  there  is  great 
diverfity  of  opinions  in  the  volumes  and  variety 
of  controverfies  the  world  Is  diffracted  with  ;  yet 
the  moft  I  can  find  that  the  contending  learned 
men  of  different  parties  do,  in  their  arguings  one 
with  another,  is,  that  they  fpeak  different  lan- 
guages. For  I  am  apt  to  imagine,  that  when  any 
of  them,  quitting  terms,  think  upon  things,  and 
know  what  they  think,  they  think  all  the  fame  : 
though  perhaps  what  they  would  have  be  diffe- 
rent. 
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§  23.  To  conclude  this  confederation  of  the 
imperfection  and  abufe  of  language  •,  the  ends  of 
language  in  our  difcourfe  with  others  being  chief- 
ly thefe  three:  1.  To  make  known  one  man's 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  another.  2.  To  do  it  with 
as  much  eafe  and  quicknefs  as  is  poflible.  And, 
3.  Thereby  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  things. 
Language  is  either  abufed,  or  deficient,  when  it 
fails  of  any  of  thefe  three. 

Firjly  Words  fail  in  the  firft  of  thefe  ends,  and 
lay  not  open  one  man's  ideas  to  another's  view, 
1.  When  men  have  names  in  their  mouths  with- 
out any  determinate  ideas  in  their  minds,  whereof 
they  are  the  figns :  or,  2.  When  they  apply  the 
common  received  names  of  any  language  to  ideas, 
to  which  the  common  ufe  of  that  language  does 
not  apply  them:  or,  3.  When  they  apply  them 
very  unsteadily,  making  them  ftand  now  for  one, 
and  by-and-by  for  another  idea. 

§  24.  Secondly,  Men  fail  of  conveying  their 
thoughts,  with  all  the  quicknefs  and  eafe  that 
may  be,  when  they  have  complex  ideas,  without 
having  any  diftincl:  names  for  them.  This  is  fome- 
times  the  fault  of  the  language  itfelf,  which  has 
not  in  it  a  found  yet  applied  to  fuch  a  fignifica- 
tion;  and  fometimesthe  fault  of  the  man,  who  has 
not  yet  learned  the  name  for  that  idea  he  would 
ihew  another. 

§  25.  Thirdly,  There  is  no  knowledge  of  things, 
conveyed  by  mens  words,  when  their  ideas  agree 
not  to  the  reality  of  things.  Though  it  be  a  de- 
feat that  has  its  original  in  our  ideas,  which  are 
not  fo  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  at- 
tention, ftudy,  and  application,  might  make  them  j 
yet  it  fails  not  to  extend  itfelf  to  our  words  too, 
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when  we  ufe  them  as  figns  of  real  beings,  which 
yet  never  had  any  reality  or  exiftence. 

§  26.  Firjt,  He  that  hath  words  of  any  lan- 
guage, without  diftintt  ideas  in  his  mind,  to 
which  he  applies  them,  does,  fo  far  as  he  ufes 
them  in  difcourfe,  only  make  a  noife  without  any 
fenfe  or  fignification  5  and  how  learned  foever  he 
may  feem  by  the  ufe  of  hard  words,  or  learned 
terms,  is  not  much  more  advanced  thereby  in  know- 
ledge, than  he  would  be  in  learning,  who  had 
nothing  in  his  ftudy  but  the  bare  titles  of  books, 
without  poHeffing  the  contents  of  them.  For  ail 
fuch  words,  however  put  into  difcourfe,  accord- 
ing to  the  right  conftrucEtion  of  grammatical  rules, 
or  the  harmony  of  well-turned  periods,  do  yet 
amount  to  nothing  but  bare  founds,  and  nothing 
elfe. 

§  27.  Secondly,  He  that  has  complex  ideas, 
without  particular  names  for  them,  would  be  in 
no  better  a  cafe  than  a  bookfeller,  who  had  in  his 
warehoufe  volumes  that  lay  there  unbound,  and 
without  titles ;  which  he  could  therefore  make 
known  to  others,  only  by  {hewing  the  loofe  fheets, 
and  communicate  them  only  by  tale.  This  man 
is  hindered  in  his  difcourfe  for  want  of  words  to 
communicate  his  complex  ideas,  which  he  is  there- 
fore forced  to  make  known  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  fimple  ones  that  compofe  them  ;  and  fo  is  fain 
often  tb  ufe  twenty  words  to  exprcfs  what  ano- 
ther man  fignifies  in  one. 

§  28.  Thirdly,  He  that  puts  not  conftantly  the 
fame  fign  for  the  fame  idea,  but  ufes  the  fame 
words  fometimes  in  one,  and  fometimes  in  another 
fignification,  ought  to  pafe  in  the  iohools  and  con- 
verfation  for  as  fair  a  man,  as  he  does  in  the  mar- 
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ket  and  exchange,  who  fells  feveral  things  under 
the  fame  name. 

§  29.  Faurthhy  He  that  applies  the  words  of 
any  language  to  ideas  different  from  thofe  to 
which  the  common  ufe  of  that  country  applies 
them,  however  his  own  understanding  may  be 
filled  with  truth  and  light,  will  not  by  fuch  words 
be  able  to  convey  much  cf  it  to  others,  without 
defining  his  terms.  For  however  the  founds  are 
fuch  as  are  familiarly  known,  and  eafily  enter  the 
ears  of  thofe  who  are  accuftomed  to  them  ;  yet 
ftanding  for  other  ideas  than  thofe  they  ufuaily 
are  annexed  to,  and  are  wont  to  excite  in  the 
mind  of  the  hearers,  they  cannot  make  known  the 
thoughts  of  him  who  thus  ufes  them. 

§  30.  Fifthly,  He  that  imagined  to  himfelf 
f ub (lances  fuch  as  never  have  been,  and  filled 
his  head  with  ideas  which  have  not  any  correfpon- 
dence  with  the  real  nature  of  things,  to  which 
yet  he1  gives  fettled  and  defined  names,  may  fill 
his  difcourfe,  and  perhaps  another  man's  head, 
with  the  fantaftical  imaginations  of  his  own  brain, 
but  will  be  very  far  from  advancing  thereby  one 
jot  in  real  and  true  knowledge. 

§  31.  Ks  that  hath  names  without  ideas,  wants 
meaning  in  his  words,  and  fpeaks  only  empty 
founds.  He  that  hath  complex  ideas  without 
names  for  them,  wants  liberty  and  difpatch  in  his 
expreflionsj  and  is  neceilitated  to  ufe  periphrafes. 
He  that  ufes  his  words  loofely  and  unfteadily,  will 
either  be  not  minded,  or  not  underload.  He  that 
applies  his  names  to  ideas  different  from  their  com- 
mon ufe,  wants  propriety  in  his  language,  and 
fpeaks  gihberifh.  And  he  that  hath  the  ideas  of 
fubftances,  difagreeing  with  the  real  exiftcnce  of 
things,  fo  far  wants  the  materials  of  true  know- 
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ledge  in  his  underftanding,  and  hath  iiifteacl  there- 
of chimeras. 

§  32.  In  our  notions  concerning  fubftances, 
we  are  liable  to  all  the  former  inconveniencies  : 
v.  g.  he  that  ufes  the  word  tarantula,  without 
having  any  imagination  or  idea  of  what  it  ftands 
for,  pronounces  a  good  word  ;  but  fo  long  means 
nothing  at  all  by  ir.  2.  He  that  in  a  new  difco- 
vered  country  fhail  fee  feveral  forts  of  animals  and 
vegetables,  unknown  to  him  before,  may  have  as 
true  ideas  of  them,  as  of  a  horfe  or  a  ftag  ;  but 
can  [peak  of  them  only  by  a  defcription,  till  he 
fhall  either  take  the  names  the  natives  call  them 
by,  or  give  them  names  himfelf.  3.  He  that  ufes 
the  word  body  fometimes  for  pure  extenfion,-  and 
fometimes  for  extenfion  and  folidity  together,  will 
talk  very  fallacioufly.  4.  He  that  gives  the  name 
horfe  to  that  idea  which  common  ufage  calls  mule, 
talks  improperly,  and  will  not  be  underftood. 
5.  He  that  thinks  the  name  centaur  ftands  for 
fome  real  being,  impofes  on  himfelf,  and  millakes 
words  for  things. 

§  33.  In  modes  and  relations  generally  we  are 
liable  only  to  the  four  firfl  of  thefe  inconvenien- 
cies, viz.  1.  I  may  have  in  my  memory  the  names 
of  modes,  as  gratitude  or  charity,  and  yet  not 
have  any  precife  ideas  annexed  in  my  thoughts  to 
thofe  names.  2.  I  may  have  ideas,  and  not  know 
the  names  that  belong  to  them  ;  v.  g.  I  may  have 
the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking,  till  his  colour  and 
humour  be  altered,  till  his  tongue  trips,  and  his 
eyes  look  red,  and  his  feet  fail  him,  and  yet  not 
know  that  it  is  to  be  called  drunkennefs.  3.  I  may 
have  the  ideas  of  virtues  or  vices,  and  names  alfo, 
but  apply  them  amifs  :  v.  g.  when  I  apply  the 
name  frugality  to  that  idea  which  others  call  and 
K  k  2 
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■fignify  by  this  found,  cwetoufnefs.  4.  I  may  ufe 
any  of  thofe  names  with  inconftancy.  1;.  But  in 
modes  and  relations,  I  cannot  have  ideas  difagree- 
jng  to  the  exiftence  of  things  :  for  modes  being 
complex  ideas,  made  by  the  mind  at  pleafure  ; 
and  relation  being  but  my  way  of  confidering  or 
comparing  two  things  together,  and  fo  alfo  an  idea 
of  my  own  making,  thefe  ideas  can  fcarce  be  found 
to  difagree  with  any  thing  exifting;  fince  they  are 
not  in  the  mind,  as  the  copies  of  things  regularly 
made  by  nature,  nor  as  properties  infeparably 
flowing  from  the  internal  conftitution  or  effence 
of  any  fubftance  j  but  as  it  were,  patterns  lodged 
in  my  memory,  with  names  annexed  to  them, 
to  denominate  actions  and  relations  by,  as  they 
come  to  exift.  But  the  miftake  is  commonly  in 
ray  giving  a  wrong  name  to  my  conceptions  ;  and 
fo  uling  words  in  a  different  fenfe  from  other 
people,  I  am  not  underflood,  but  am  thought 
to  have  wrong  ideas  of  them,  when  I  give  wrong 
names  to  them.  Only  if  I  put  in  my  ideas  of  mix- 
ed modes  or  relations,  any  incontinent  ideas  to- 
gether, I  fill  my  head  alfo  with  chimeras  j  fince 
luch  ideas,  if  well  examined,  cannot  fo  much  as 
exift  hi  the  mind,  much  lefs  any  real  being  ever  be 
denominated  from  them. 

§  34.  Since  wit  and  fancy  finds  eafier  enter- 
tainment in  the  world,  than  dry  truth  and  real 
knowledge,  figurative  fpeeches,  and  allufion  in 
language,  will  hardly  be  admitted  as  an  imperfec- 
tion or  abufe  of  it.  Iconfefs,  in  difcourfes,  where 
we  feek  rather  pleafure  and  delight  than  informa- 
tion and  improvement,  fuch  ornaments  as  are  bor- 
rowed from  them,  can  fcarce  pafs  for  faults.  But 
yet,  if  we  would  fpeak  of  things  as  they  are,  we 
tnuft  allow,  that  all  the  art  of  rhetoric,  befides 
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order  and  clearnefs,  all  the  artificial  and  figurative 
application  of  words  eloquence  hath  invented,  are 
for  nothing  elfe  but  to  infmuate  wrong  ideas, 
move  the  paffions,  and  thereby  millead  the  judge- 
ment, and  fo  indeed  are  perie«ft  cheat :  and  there- 
fore however  laudable  or  allowable  oratory  may 
render  them  in  harangues  and  popular  addreffes, 
they  are  certainly,  in  all  difcourfes  that  pretend 
to  inform  or  inftruct,  wholly  to  be  avoided  ;  and 
where  truth  and  knowledge  are  concerned,  cannot 
but  be  thought  a  great  fault,  either  of  the  lan- 
guage or  perfon  that  makes  ufe  of  them.  What, 
and  how  various;  they  are,  will  be  fuperfiuous  here 
to  take  notice  ;  the  books  of  rhetoric  which  a- 
bound  in  the  world,  will  inftrucl:  thofe  who  want 
to  be  informed.  Only  I  cannot  but  obferve,  how 
little  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of  truth 
and  knowledge,  is  the  care  and  concern  of  man- 
kind ;  fince  the  arts  of  fallacy  are  endowed  and 
preferred.  It  is  evident  how  much  men  love  to 
deceive,  and  be  deceived,  finee  rhetoric,  that 
powerful  inftrument  of  error  and  deceit,  has  its 
eftablifhed  profeffors,  is  publicly  taught,  and  has 
always  been  had  in  great  reputation  :  and,  I 
doubt  not,  but  it  will  be  thought  great  boldnels, 
if  not  brutality,  in  me  to  have  faid  this  much  a- 
"gainft  it.  Eloquence,  like  the  fair  fex,  has  too 
prevailing  beauties  in  it,  to  fuffer  itfelf  ever  to  be 
fpoken  againft.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  find  fault 
with  thofe  arts  of  deceiving  wherein  men  find 
pleafure  to  be  deceived. 
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CHAP.     XI. 

Of  the  R e M  e d i e s  q/*  //ze  foregoing  Im- 
perfections ^(/Abuses. 

§  I.  They  are  worth  feeling.  §  1.  Are  not  eafy. 
§  3.  But  yet  necejfary  to  philofophy.  §  4.  Mf- 
ufe  of  words  the  great  caufe  of  errors.     §  5.   Ob- 

Jlinacy.  \  6.  And  wrangling.  §  7.  Infiance, 
bat  and  bird,  j  8.  Fir/}  remedy ,  To  ufe  no  word 
without  an  idea.  §9.  Secondly,  To  have  diJlinB  ideas 
annexed  to  them  in  modes.  \  10.  Atid  dijlincl  and 
conformable  infubjlances.  §11.  Thirdly,  Propriety. 
§  12.  Fourthly,  To  make  known  their  meaning. 
§    13.  And  that  three  ways.     §    14.    Firjl,  In 

fmple  ideas  by  fynonimous  terms,  or  Jhewing. 
§  15.  Secondly ,-  In  mixed  modes,  by  definition. 
§16.  Alorality  capable  of  demonjl ration,  j  17. 
Definitions  can  make  moral  difcourfes  clear.  §  18. 
And  is  the  only  way.     §  19.   Thirdly,  In  fub- 

fances,  by  Jhewing  and  defining.  §  20,  2 1 . 
Ideas  of  the  leading  qualities  of  fubfiances,  are  bejl 
got  by  Jhewing.  §  22.  The  ideas  of  their  powers, 
bejl  by  definition.  \  23.  A  refieclhn  on  the  know- 
ledge offpirits.     §  24.  Fourthly,  Ideas  ctlfo  offub- 

Jlances  mujl  be  conformable  to  the  things.  §  25.  Not 
eafy  to  be  made  fo.  §  26.  Fifthly,  By  conjiancy  in 
their  fignification.  §  27.  Hrhen  the  variation  is 
to  be  explained. 

§  1.  nr^HE  natural  and  improved  imperfe&ions 

X      of  languages,  we  have  feen  above  at 

large ;    and  fpeech  being  the  great  bond  that  holds 
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fociety  together,  and  the  common  conduit  where- 
by the  improvements  of  knowledge  are  conveyed 
from  one  man,  and  one  generation  to  another,  it 
would  well  deferve  our  moil  ferious  thoughts,  to 
confider  what  remedies  are  to  be  found  for  thefe 
inconveniencies  above  mentioned. 

§  2.  I  am  not  fo  vain  to  think,  that  any  one 
can  pretend  to  attempt  the  perfect  reforming  the 
languages  of  the  world,  no  not  fo  much  as  of  his 
own  country,  without  rendering  himfelf  ridicu- 
lous. To  require  that  men  mould  ufe  their 
words  conftantly  in  the  fame  fenfe,  and  for  none 
but  determined  and  uniform  ideas,  would  be  to 
think,  that  all  men  fhould  have  the  fame  notions, 
and  fhould  talk  of  nothing  but  what  they  have 
clear  and  diftincl:  ideas  of.  Which  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected by  any  one,  who  hath  not  vanity  enough  to 
imagine  he  can  prevail  with  men  to  be  very  know- 
ing or  very  filent.  And  he  muft  be  very  little 
fkilled  in  the  world,  who  thinks  that  a  voluble 
tongue  fhall  accompany  only  a  good  understand- 
ing ;  or  that  mens  talking  much  or  little,  fhall 
hold  proportion  only  to  their  knowledge. 

§  3.  But  though  the  market  and  exchange  muft 
be  left  to  their  own  ways  of  talking,  and  gottip- 
pings  not  to  be  robbed  of  their  antient  privilege  ; 
though  the  fchools,  and  men  of  argument,  would 
perhaps  take  it  amifs  to  have  any  thing  offered, 
to  abate  the  length,  or  leffen  the  number  of  their 
difputes  :  yet,  methinks  thofe,  who  pretend  fe- 
rioufly  to  fearch  after  or  maintain  truth,  fhould 
think  themfelvcs  obliged  to  ftudy  how  they  might 
deliver  themfelves  without  obfcurity,  doubtfulnefs, 
or  equivocation,  to  which  mens  words  are  natu- 
rally liable,  if  care  be  not  taken. 

§  4.  For  he  that  (hall  well  confider  the  errors 
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and  obfcurity,  the  miftakes  and  confufion,  that 
are  fpread  in  the  world  by  an  ill  ufe  of  words,  will 
find  fome  reafon  to  doubt,  whether  language,  as 
it  has  been  employed,  has  contributed  more  to  the 
improvement  or  hindrance  of  knowledge  amongft 
mankind.  How  many  are  there,  that  when  they 
would  think  on  things,  fix  their  thoughts  only 
on  words,  efpecially  when  they  would  apply  their 
minds  to  moral  matters  ?  And  who  then  can 
wonder,  if  the  refult  of  fuch  contemplations  and 
reafonings,  about  little  more  than  founds,  whilft 
the  ideas  they  annexed  to  them  are  very  confu- 
fed,  and  very  uniteady,  or  perhaps  none  2t  all ;  who 
can  wonder,  I  fay,  that  fuch  thoughts  and,  rea- 
fonings end  in  nothing  but  obfcurity  and  miftake, 
without  any  clear  judgment  or  knowledge  ? 

^  5.  This  inconvenience,  in  anill-ufe  of  words, 
men  fuffer  in  their  own  private  meditations  ;  but 
much  more  rnanifeft  are  the  disorders  which  fol- 
low from  it  in  converfation,  difcourfe,  and  argu- 
ings  with  others.  For  language  being  the  great 
conduit  whereby  men  convey  their  difcoveries, 
reafonings,  and  knowledge,  from  one  to  another, 
he  that  makes  an  ill  ufe  of  it,  though  he  does  not 
corrupt  the  fountains  of  knowledge,  which  are  in 
things  themfelves  ;  yet  he  does,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  break  or  flop  the  pipes,  whereby  it  is  di- 
stributed, to  the  public  ufe  and  advantage  of  man- 
kind. He  that  ufes  words  without  any  clear  and 
Heady  meaning,  what  does  he  but  lead  himfelf 
and  others  into  errors  ?  And  he  that  defignedly 
does  it,  ought  to  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy  to 
truth  and  knowledge.  And  yet  who  can  wonder^ 
that  all  the  fciences  and  parts  of  knowledge  have 
been  fo  overcharged  with  obfcure  and  equivocal 
terms,  and  mfigni&carrt  and  doabtful  exraeiRonr,, 
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capable  to  make  the  mod  attentive  or  quick-fightr- 
ed  very  little  or  not  at  all  the  more  knowing  or 
orthodox  •,  fince  fubtilty  in  thofe  who  make  pro- 
feffion  to  teach  or  defend  truth,  hath  paffcd  fo 
much  for  a  virtue.  A  virtue,  indeed,  which  con- 
filling  for  the  moft  part,  in  nothing  but  the  fal- 
lacious and  illufory  ufe  of  obfcure  or  deceitful 
terms,  is  only  fit  to  make  men  more  conceited  in 
their  ignorance,  and  more  obftinate  in  their  errors. 

§  6.  Let  us  look  into  the  books  of  controverfy 
of  any  kind,  there  we  fhall  fee,  that  the  effect  of 
obfcure,  unfteady,  or  equivocal,  terms,  is  nothing 
but  noife  and  wrangling  about  founds,  without 
convincing  or  bettering  a  man's  underftanding. 
For,  if  the  idea  be  not  agreed  on,  betwixt  the 
fpeaker  and  hearer,  for  which  the  wcrds  ftand, 
the  argument  is  not  about  things,  but  names. 
As  often  as  fuch  a  word,  whofe  fignification  is  not 
ascertained  betwixt  them,  comes  in  ufe,  their  un- 
derstandings have  no  other  object  wherein  they 
agree,  but  barely  the  found,  the  things  that  they 
think  on  at  that  time,  as  expreffed  by  that  word, 
being  quite  different. 

§  7.  Whether  a  bat  be  a  bird  cr  no,  is  not 
a  queftion  •,  whether  a  bat  be  another  thing  than 
indeed  it  is,  cr  have  ether  qualities  than  indeed 
it  has,  for  that  would  be  extremely  abfurd  to 
doubt  of;  but  the  queftion  is,  1.  Either  between 
thofe  that  acknowledged  themfelves  to  have  but 
imperfect  ideas  of  one  or  both  of  thofe  forts  of 
things,  for  which  thofe  names  are  fuppofed  to 
ftand  ;  and  then  it  is  a  real  inquiry  concerning 
the  nature  of  a  bird  or  a  bat,  to  make  their  yet 
imperfect  ideas  of  it  more  complete,  by  examining, 
whether  all  the  fimple  ideas,  to  which,  combi- 
ned to^uher,  they  both  give  the  name  bird,  be  all 
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to  be  found  in  a  bat :  but  this  is  a  queftion  only 
of  inquirers,  not  difputers,  who  neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  but  examine  :  or,  2.  It  is  a  queftion 
between  difputants,  whereof  the  one  affirms,  and 
the  other  denies,  that  a  bat  is  a  bird.  And  then 
the  queftion  is  barely  about  the  fignification  of 
one  or  both  thefe  words  ;  in  that  they  not  ha- 
ving both  the  fame  complex  ideas,  to  which  they 
give  thefe  two  names  ;  one  holds,  and  the  other 
denies,  that  thefe  two  names  may  be  affirmed  one 
of  another.  Were  they  agreed  in  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  thefe  two  names,  it  were  impoffrble  they 
fhould  difpute  about  them.  For  they  would  pre- 
fently  and  clearly  fee,  were  that  adjuited  between 
them,  whether  ail  the  fimple  ideas,  of  the  more 
general  name  bird,  were  found  in  the  complex 
idea  of  a  bat^  or  no  ;  and  fo.  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  whether  a  bat  were  a  bird  or  no.  And 
here  I  defire  it  may  be  considered,  and  carefully 
examined,  whether  the  greateft  part  of  the  difputes 
in  the  world  are  not  merely  verbal,  and  about  the 
fignification  of  words  j  and  whether,  if  the  terms 
they  are  made  in  were  defined,  and  reduced  in  their 
fignification  (as  they  muft  be,  where  they  fignify 
any  thing)  to  determined  collections  of  the  fimple 
ideas  they  do  or  fhould  ftand  for,  thofe  difputes 
would  not  end  of  themfelves,  and  immediately 
vanifh.  I  leave  it  then  to  be  confidered,  what 
the  learning  of  difputation  is,  and  how  well  they 
are  employed  for  the  advantage  of  themfelves  or 
others,  whofe  bufinefs  is  only  the  vain  orienta- 
tion of  founds,  i.  e.  thofe  who  fpend  their  lives  in 
difputes  and  controverfies.  When  I  fhall  fee  any 
of  thofe  combatants  (trip  all  his  terms  cf  ambigu- 
ity and  obfeurity,  (which  every  one  ir.zy  do  in  the 
words  he  ufes  himfelf),  I  (hall  think  him  a  cham- 
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piori  for  knowledge,  truth,  and  peace,  and  not 
the  (lave  of  vain-giory,  ambition,  or  a  party. 

§  8.  To  remedy  the  defects  of  fpeech  before 
mentioned,  to  fome  degree,  and  to  prevent  the 
inconveniencies  that  follow  from  them,  I  imagine 
the  obfervation  qf  thefe  following  rules  may  be  of 
ufe,  till  fome-body  better  able  (hall  judge  it  worth 
his  while  to  think  more  maturely  on  this  matter, 
and  oblige  the  world  with  his  thoughts  on  it. 

Firjl,  A  man  fhould  take  care  to  ufe  no  word 
without  a  fignification,  no  name  without  an  idea 
for  which  he  makes  it  ftand.  This  rule  will  not 
feem  altogether  needlefs,  to  any  one  who  fhall 
take  the  pains  to  recollect  how  often  he  has  met 
with  fuch  words  \  as  inftin£t,  fympathy,  and  an- 
tipathy, cjV.  in  the  difcourfe  of  others,  fo  made 
ufe  of,  as  he  might  eafily  conclude,  that  thofe 
that  ufed  them  had  no  ideas  in  their  minds  to 
which  they  applied  them  :  but  fpoke  them  only 
as  founds,  which  ufually  fervcd  inftead  of  reafons, 
on  the  like  pccafions.  Not  but  that  thefe  words, 
and  the  like,  have  very  proper  fignifi  cations  in 
which  they  may  be  ufed  ;  but  there  being  no  na- 
tural connection  between  any  words,  and  any  i- 
deas,  thefe,  and  any  other,  may  be  learned  by  rote, 
and  pronounced  or  writ  by  men  who  have  no 
ideas  ir.  their  minds,  to  which  they  have  annexed 
them,  and  for  which  they  make  them  ftand  •, 
which  is  neceffary  they  Ihould,  if  men  would 
fpeak  intelligibly  even  to  themfelves  alone. 

§  9.  Secondly,  It  is  not  enough  a  man  ufes 
his  words  as  figns  cf  fome  ideas,  thofe  he  an- 
nexes them  to,  if  they  be  fimple,  mud  be  clear 
and  diftinct ;  if  complex,  muft  be  determinate, 
i.  e.  the  precife  collection  of  fimple  ideas  fettled 
in  the  mind,  with  that  found  annexed  to  it,  as 
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the  fign  of  that  precife  determined  collection, 
and  no  other.  This  is  very  neceffary  in  names 
of  modes,  and  efpecially  moral  words ;  which 
having  no  fettled  objects  in  nature,  from  whence 
their  ideas  are  taken,  as  from  their  original,  are 
apt  to  be  very  confufed.  Jujlice  is  a  word  in  eve- 
ry man's  mouth,  but  moft  commonly  with  a  ve- 
ry undetermined  loofe  fignification :  which  will 
always  be  fo,  unlefs  a  man  has  in  his  mind  a  di- 
ftincl  comprehenfion  of  the  component  parts, 
that  complex  idea  confifts  of  j  and  if  it  be  decom- 
pounded, muft  be  able  to  refolve  it  ftill  on,  till 
he  at  laft  comes  to  the  fimple  ideas  that  make  it 
up  :  and  unlefs  this  be  done,  a  man  makes  an  ill 
ufe  of  the  word,  let  it  bejit/lice,  for  example,  or 
any  other.  I  do  not  fay,  a  man  need  Hand  to 
recollect,  and  make  this  analyfis  at  large  every 
time  the  word  jujlice  comes  in  his  way:  but  this, 
at  lead,  is  neceffary,  that  he  have  fo  examined 
the  fignification  of  that  name,  and  fettled  the 
idea  of  all  its  parts  in  his  mind,  that  he  can  do  it 
when  he  pleafes.  If  one  who  makes  his  complex 
idea  of  juftice,  to  be  fuch  a  treatment  of  the  per- 
fon  or  goods  of  another,  as  is  according  to  law, 
hath  not  a  clear  and  diftincl:  idea  what  law  is, 
which  makes  a  part  of  his  complex  idea  of  juftice, 
it  is  plain,  his  idea  of  juftice  itfelf  will  be  confu- 
fed and  imperfect.  This  exaclnefs  will,  perhaps, 
be  judged  very  troublefome  •,  and  therefore  moit 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excufed  from  fettling 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  fo  precifely  in 
their  minds.  But  yet  I  muft  fay,  till  this  be  done, 
it  muft  not  be  wondered,  that  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  obfeurity  and  confuGonin  their  own  minds, 
and  a  great  deal  of  wrangling  in  their  difcourfes 
with  others, 
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§  10.  In  the  names  of  fubftances,  for  a  right 
ufe  of  them,  fomething  more  is  required  than 
barely  determined  ideas  :  in  theie  the  names  muft 
alfo  be  conformable  to  things,  as  they  exift  :  but 
of  this  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  at  large 
by-and-bye.  This  exa£tnefs  is  abfolutely  neceffary 
in  inquiries  after  philofophical  knowledge,  and 
in  controverfies  about  truth.  And  though  it 
would  be  well  too,  if  it  extended  itfelf  to  com- 
mon conversation,  and  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life; 
yet,  I  think,  that  is  fcarce  to  be  expected.  Vul- 
gar notions  fuit  vulgar  difcourfes ;  and  both, 
though  confufed  enough,  yet  ferve  pretty  well 
the  market,  and  the  wake.  Merchants  and  lo- 
vers, cooks,  and  taylors,  have  words  wherewithal 
to  difpatch  their  ordinary  affairs  ;  and  fo,  I  think, 
might  philofophers  and  difputants  too,  if  they  had 
a  mind  to  underftand,  and  to  be  clearly  under- 
ftood. 

§11.  Thirdly,  It  is  not  enough  that  men  have 
ideas,  determined  ideas,  for  which  they  make 
thefe  figns  fland  ;  but  they  muft  alio  take  care  to 
apply  their  words,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  fuch 
ideas  as  common  ufe  has  annexed  them  to.  For 
words,  efpecially  of  languages  already  framed, 
being  no  man's  private  poffeffion,  but  the  com- 
mon meafure  of  commerce  and  communication, 
it  is  not  for  any  one,  at  pleafure,  to  change  the 
(tamp  they  are  current  in;  nor  alter  the  ideas  they 
are  affixed  to  ;  or  at  leaft,  when  there  is  a  neceffity 
to  do  fo,  he  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  it.  Men's 
intentions  in  fpeaking  are,  or  at  lealt  fhould  be, 
to  be  underflood;  which  cannot  be  without  fre- 
quent explanations,  demands,  and  other  the  like 
incommodious  interruptions,  where  men  do  not 
follow  common  ufe.     Propriety  of  fpecch  is  that 
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which  gives  our  thoughts  entrance  into  other 
mens  minds  with  the  greatefl  eafe  and  advantage: 
and  therefore  deierves  fome  part  of  our  care  and 
ftudy,  efpecially  in  the  names  of  moral  words. 
The  proper  fignification  and  ufe  of  terms  is  beft 
to  be  learned  from  thofe,  who,  in  their  writings 
and  difcourfes,  appear  to  have  had  the  cleareft 
notions,  and  apply  to  them  their  terms  with  the 
exadteft  choice  and  fitnefs.  This  way  of  ufing 
a  man's  words,  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
language,  though  it  have  not  always  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  underftoodj  yet  moll:  commonly  leaves 
the  blame  of  it  on  him,  who  is  fo  unfkilful  in  the 
language  he  fpeaks  as  not  to  underftand  it,  when 
made  ufe  of  as  it  ought  to  be. 

5  12  Fourthly,  But  becaufe  common  ufe  has 
not  fo  viiibly  annexed  any  fignification  to  words, 
as  to  make  men  know  always  certainly  what  they 
precifely  Hand  for :  and  becaufe  men,  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  knowledge,  come  to  have  ideas 
different  from  the  vulgar  and  ordinary  received 
ones,  for  which  they  muft  either  make  new  words, 
(which  men  feldom  venture  to  do,  for  fear  of  be- 
ing thought  guilty  of  affectation  or  novelty,)  or 
elfe  mult  ufe  old  ones,  in  a  new  fignification  ; 
therefore  after  the  obfervation  of  the  foregoing 
rules,  it  is  fome  times  neceffary  for  the  ascertain- 
ing the  fignification  of  words,  to  declare  their 
meaning  ;  where  either  common  ufe  has  left  it 
uncertain  and  loofe,  (as  it  has  in  moft  names  of 
very  complex  ideas),  or  where  the  term,  being 
very  material  in  the  difcourle,  and  that  upon 
which  it  chiefly  turns,  is  liable  to  any  doubtful- 
nefs  or  mittake. 

§  13.  As  the  ideas,  mens  words  {land  for,  are 
of  different  forts  j  fo  the  way  of  making  known  the 
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ideas,  they  ftand  for,  when  there  is  occafion,  is 
alio  different.  For  though  defining  be  thought 
the  proper  way  to  make  known  the  proper  figni- 
fication  of  words;  yet  there  are  fome  words,  that 
will  not  be  defined,  as  there  are  others,  whofe 
precife  meaning  cannot  be  made  known,  but  by 
definition  j  and,  perhaps,  a  third,  which  partake 
fomewhat  of  both  the  other,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the 
names  of  fimple  ideas,  modes  and  fubitances. 

§  14.  Fitjiy  When  a  man  makes  ufe  of  the  name 
of  any  fimple  idea,  which  he  perceives  is  not  un- 
derflood,  oris  in  danger  to  be  miftaken,  he  is  obli- 
ged, by  the  laws  of  ingenuity,  and  the  end  of  fpeech, 
to  declare  his  meaning,  and  make  known  what  i- 
dea  he  makes  it  ftand  for.  This,  as  has  been  fhewn, 
cannot  be  done  by  definition ;  and  therefore,  when 
a  fynonimous  word  fails  to  do  it,  there  is  but  one 
of  theie  ways  left.  1.  Sometimes  the  naming  the 
fubjedt,  wherein  that  fimple  idea  is  to  be  found, 
will  make  its  name  be  underftood  by  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  that  fubject,  and  know  it  by 
that  name.  So  to  make  a  countryman  underftand 
what  fueillemorit  colour  fignifies,  it  may  fuffice  to 
tell  him,  it  is  the  colour  of  withered  leaves  falling 
in  autumn.  2.  But  the  only  fure  way  of  making 
known  the  fignification  of  the  name  of  any  fimple 
idea,  is  by  prefenting  to  his  fenfes  that  fubject, 
which  may  produce  it  in  his  mind,  and  make  him 
actually  have  the  idea  that  woid  ftands  for. 

\  15.  Secondly,  Mixed  modes,  efpecially  thofe 
belonging  to  morality,  being  mod  of  them  fuch 
combinations  of  ideas  as  the  mind  puts  together 
of  its  own  choice  ;  and  whereof  there  are  not  al- 
ways ftanding  patterns  to  be  found  exifiing,  the 
fignification  of  their  names  cannot  be  made  known, 
as  thofe  of  fimple  ideas,  by  any  (hewing  •,  but  in 
L  1  2 
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recompence  thereof,  may  be  perfectly  and  exa£t- 
]y  defined.  For  they  being  combinations  of  feve- 
ral  ideas  that  the  mind  of  man  has  arbitrarily  put 
together,  without  reference  to  any  archetypes,  men 
may,  if  they  pleafe,  exactly  know  the  ideas  that 
go  to  each  compofition,  and  fo  both  ufe  thefe 
words  in  a  certain  and  undoubted  fignification, 
and  perfectly  declare,  when  there  is  occafion, 
what  they  ftand  for.  This,  if  well  confidered, 
would  lay  great  blam€  on  thofe,  who  make  not 
their  difcourfes  about  moral  things  very  clear  and 
ciftinct.  For  fince  the  precife  fignification  of  the 
names  of  mixed  modes,  or,  which  is  all  one,  the  real 
eflence  of  each  fpecies,  is  to  be  known,  they  being 
not  of  nature's,  but  man's  making,  it  is  a  great 
negligence  and  p^rverfenefs,  to  difcourfe  of  moral 
things  with  uncertainty  and  obfeurity,  which  is 
more  pardonable  in  treating  of  natural  fubftances, 
where  doubtful  terms  are  hardly  to  be  avoided, 
for  a  quite  contrary  reafon,  as  we  fhall  fee  by- 
and-bye. 

§  1 6.  Upon  this  ground  it  is,  that  I  am  bold 
to  think,  that  morality  is  capable  of  demonftration, 
as  well  as  mathematics  :  fince  the  precife  real  ef- 
fence  of  the  things  moral  words  ftand  for,  may 
be  perfectly  known  ;  and  fo  the  congruity,  and  in- 
congruity of  the  things  themfelves  be  certainly 
difcovered,  in  which  confifts  perfect  knowledge. 
Nor  let  any  one  object,  that  the  names  of  fub- 
ftances are  often  to  be  made  ufe  of  in  morality, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  modes,  from  which  will  arife 
obfeurity.  For  as  to  fubftances,  when  concern- 
ed in  moral  difcourfes,  their  divers  natures  are 
not  fo  much  inquired  into,  as  fuppofed  :  v.  g. 
when  we  fay  that  man  is  fubjecl  to  law  ;  we  mean 
nothing  by  man,  but  a  corporeal  rational  creature  : 
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what  the  real  efTcnce  or  other  qualities  of  that 
creature  are  in  this  cafe,  is  no  way  confidered. 
And  therefore,  whether  a  child  or  changeling  be 
a  man  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  may,  amengft  the  na- 
turalifts,  be  as  difputable  as  it  will,  it  concerns  not 
at  all  the  moral  man,  as  I  may  call  him,  which  is 
this  immoveable  unchangeable  idea,  a  corporeal 
rational  being.  For,  were  there  a  monkey,  or 
any  other  creature  to  be  found,  that  has  the  ufe 
of  reafon,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  un- 
derftand  general  figns,  and  to  deduce  confequences 
about  general  ideas,  he  would  no  doubt  be  fub- 
je£t  to  law,  and  in  that  fenfe,  be  a  man,  how 
much  foever  he  differed  in  fhape  from  others  of 
that  name.  The  names  of  fubftances,  if  they 
be  ufed  in  them,  as  they  fhould,  can  no  more  di- 
sturb moral,  than  tbey  do  mathematical  difcourfes : 
where,  if  the  mathematician  fpeaks  of  a  cube  or 
globe  of  gold,  or  any  other  body,  he  has  his 
clear  fettled  idea  which  varies  not,  though  it 
may  by  miftake  be  applied  to  a  particular  body  to 
which  it  belongs  not. 

^»  17.  This  I  have  here  mentioned  by-the-bye, 
to  fhew  of  what  confequence  it  is  for  men,  in  their 
names  of  mixed  modes,  and  confequently  in  all 
their  moral  difcourfes,  to  define  their  words  when 
there  is  occafion  :  fince  thereby  moral  know! 
may  be  brought  to  fo  great  clearnefs  and  certainty. 
And  it  muft  be  great  want  of  ingenuity,  to  fay  no 
worfe  of  it,  to  refute  to  do  it :  fince  a  definition 
is  the  only  way,  whereby  the  preciie  meaning  or" 
moral  words  can  be  known  •,  and  yet  a  w;:y,  where- 
by their  meaning  may  be  known  certainly,  and 
without  leaving  any  room  for  any  conteft  about 
it.  And  therefore  the  negligence  or  perverfenefs 
of  mankind  cannot  be  exculed,  if  their  difcourfes 
LI  3 
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in  morality  be  not  much  mere  clear,  than  thofe 
in  natural  philofophy  :  fince  they  are  about  ideas  in 
the  mind,  which  are  none  of  them  falfe  or  difpro- 
pcrtionate  j  they  having  no  external  beings  for 
the  archetypes  which  they  are  referred  to,  and 
muft  correlpond  with.  It  is  far  eafier  for  men  to 
frame  in  their  minds  an  idea,  which  fhall  be  the 
ftandard  to  which  they  will  give  the  name  jujl ice, 
with  which  pattern  fo  made,  all  actions  that  agree 
fhall  pafs  under  that  denomination,  than,  having 
feen  Ariftides,  to  frame  an  idea  that  fhall,  in  all 
things,  be  exactly  like  him,  who  is  as  he  is,  let 
men  make  what  idea  they  pleafe  of  him.  For  the 
one,  they  need  but  know  the  combination  of  i- 
deas  that  are  put  together  in  their  own  minds ; 
for  the  other,  they  muft  inquire  into  the  whole 
nature,  and  abftrufe  hidden  conftitution,  and  va- 
rious qualities  of  a  thing  exifting  without  them. 

§  1 8.  Another  reafon  that  makes  the  defining 
of  mixed  modes  fo  necefTary,  efpecially  of  moral 
words,  is  what  I  mentioned  a  little  before,  viz. 
that  it  is  the  only  way  whereby  the  fignification  of 
the  moft  of  them  can  be  known  with  certainty. 
For  the  ideas  they  ftand  for,  being  for  the  moft 
part  fuch,  whofe  component  parts  no-where  exift 
together,  but  fcattered  and  mingled  with  others, 
it  is  the  mind  alone  that  collects  them,  and  gives 
them  the  union  of  one  idea:  and  it  is  only  by 
words,  enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  ideas  which 
the  mind  has  united,  that  we  can  make  known 
to  others  what  their  names  ftand  for ;  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  fenfes  in  this  cafe  net  helping  us,  by 
the  propofal  of  fenfible  objects,  to  fhew  the  ideas, 
which  our  names  of  this  kind  ftand  for,  as  it  does 
often  in  the  names  of  fenfible  fimple  ideas,  and 
;;lfo  to  fome:  degree  in  thofe  of  fubitances. 
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§  19.  Thirdly,  For  the  explaining  the  fignifica- 
tion  of  the  names  of  fubftances  as  they  (land  for 
the  ideas  we  have  of  their  diftinct  fpecies,  both 
the  fore-mentioned  ways,  viz.  of  fhewing  and  de- 
fining, are  requifite,  in  many  cafes,  to  be  made 
ufe  of.  For  there  being  ordinarily  in  each  fort 
fome  leading  qualities,  to  which  we  fuppofe  the 
other  ideas,  which  make  up  our  complex  idea  of 
that  fpecies,  annexed,  we  forwardly  give  the  fpe- 
cific  name  to  that  thing,  wherein  that  chara£ter- 
iltical  mark  is  found,  which  we  take  to  be  the 
moft  diftinguifhing  idea  of  that  fpecies.  Thele 
leading  or  characteriftical  (as  I  may  call  them) 
ideas,  in  the  forts  of  animals  and  vegetables,  is, 
as  has  been  before  remarked  *,  moftly  figure,  and 
in  inanimate  bodies  colour,  and  in  fome  both  to- 
gether.    Now, 

§  20.  Thefe  leading  fenfible  qualities  are  thofe 
which  make  the  chief  ingredients  of  our  fpecific 
ideas,  and  confequently  the  molt  obfervable  and 
unvariable  part  in  the  definitions  of  our  fpecific 
names,  as  attributed  to  forts  of  fubftances  co- 
ming under  our  knowledge.  For  though  the  found 
man,  in  its  own  nature,  be  as  apt  to  fignify  a 
complex  idea  made  up  of  animalityand  rationality, 
united  in  the  fame  fubject,  as  to  fignify  any  other 
combination ,  yet  ufed  as  a  mark  to  ftand  for  a  fort 
of  creatures  we  count  of  our  own  kind,  perhaps 
the  outward  fhape  is  as  neceffary  to  be  taken  into 
our  complex  idea,  fignified  by  the  word  man,  as 
any  other  we  find  in  it;  and  therefore  why  Plato's 
animal  itnpltttne  bipes  latis  unguibus,  fhould  not  be 
a  good  definition  of  the  name  man,  ftanding 
for  that  fort  of  creatures,  will  not  be  eafy  to  ihew : 

•  Chap.  vi.  §  29.  and  chap,  ix    §  15. 
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for  it  is  the  fhape,  as  the  leading  quality,  that 
feems  more  to  determine  that  fpecies,  than  a  fa- 
culty of  reafoning,  which  appears  not  at  firft,  and 
in  fome  never.  And  if  this  be  not  allowed  to  be 
fo,  I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excufed  from 
murder,  who  kill  monftrous  births,  as  we  call 
them,  becaufe  of  an  unordinary  fhape,  without 
knowing  whether  they  have  a  rational  foul,  or 
no  ;  which  can  be  no  more  difcerned  in  a  well- 
formed,  than  ill-fhaped  infant,  as  foon  as  born. 
And  who  is  it  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational 
foul  can  inhabit  no  tenement,  unlefs  ithasjuft 
fuch  a  fort  of  frontifpiece,  or  can  join  itfelf  to, 
and  inform  no  fort  of  body  but  one  that  is  juft  of 
fuch  an  outward  ftructure  ? 

§  21.  Now  thefe  leading  qualities  are  beft  made 
known  by  fhewing,  and  can  hardly  be  made  known 
otherwife.  For  the  fhape  of  an  horfe,  or  caffua- 
ry,  will  be  but  rudely  and  imperfectly  imprinted 
on  the  mind  by  words,  the  fight  of  the  animals 
doth  it  a  thoufand  times  better  :  and  the  idea  of 
the  particular  colour  of  gold  is  not  to  be  got  by 
any  defcription  of  it,  but  only  by  the  frequent 
cxercife  of  the  eyes  about  it,  as  is  evident  in  thofe 
who  are  ufed  to  this  metal,  who  will  frequently 
diftinguifh  true  from  counterfeit,  pure  from  adul- 
terate, by  the  fight,  where  others  (who  have  as 
good  eyes,  but  yet,  by  ufe,  have  not  got  the 
precife  nice  idea  of  that  peculiar  yellow)  {hall  not 
perceive  any  difference.  The  like  may  be  faid  or 
thofe  other  fimpie  ideas  peculiar  in  their  kind  to 
any  fubftance;  for  which  precife  ideas,  there  are 
no  peculiar  names.  The  particular  ringing  found 
there  is  in  gold,  diflincl  from  the  found  oi  other 
bodies,  has  no  particular  name  annexed  to  it,  no 
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more  than  the  particular  yellow  that  belongs  to 
that  metal. 

§  22.  But  becaufe  many  of  the  fimple  ideas, 
that  make  up  our  fpecific  ideas  of  fubflances,  are 
powers  which  lie  not  obvious  to  our  fenfes  in 
things  as  they  ordinarily  appear;  therefore,  in  the 
fignification  of  our  names  of  fubflances,  fome 
part  of  the  fignification  will  be  better  made  known 
by  enumerating  thofe  fimple  ideas,  than  by  (hew- 
ing the  fubftance  itfelf.  For  he  that,  to  the  yellow 
fhining  colour  of  gold  got  by  fight,  fhall,  from 
my  enumerating  them,  have  the  ideas  of  great 
ductility,  fufibiiity,  fixednefs,  and  folubility  in 
cqua  regia>  will  have  a  perfecler  idea  of  gold, 
than  he  can  have  by  feeing  a  piece  of  gold,  and 
thereby  imprinting  in  his  mind  only  its  obvious 
qualities.  But  if  the  formal  conftitution  of  this 
fhining  heavy,  du&il  thing,  (from  whence  all 
thefe  its  properties  flow)  lay  open  to  our  fenfes, 
as  the  formal  conftitution,  or  effence  of  a  triangle 
does,  the  fignification  of  the  word  gold  might  as 
eafily  be  afcertained  as  that  of  a  triangle. 

§  23.  Hence  we  may  take  notice,  how  much 
the  foundation  of  all  our  knowledge  of  corporeal 
things  lies  in  our  fenfes.  For  how  fpirits,  fcparate 
from  bodies,  (whofe  knowledge  and  ideas  of  thefe 
things  are  certainly  much  more  perfect  than  ours) 
know  them,  we  have  no  notion,  no  idea  at  all. 
The  whole  extent  of  our  knowledge,  or  imagina- 
tion, reaches  not  beyond  our  own  ideas,  limited  to 
our  ways  of  perception.  Though  yet  it  be  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  fpirits  of  a  higher  rank  than 
thofe  immerfed  in  flefh,  may  have  as  clear  ideas  of 
the  radical  conftitution  of  fubflances,  as  we  have 
of  a  triangle,  and  fo  perceive  how  ail  their  pro- 
perties and  operations  ilow  from  thence :  but  tho 
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mannerhowtheycome  by  that  knowledge,  exceeds 
our  conceptions. 

§  24.  But  though  definitions  will  ferve  to  ex- 
plain the  names  of  fubftances,  as  they  (land  for 
our  ideas  ;  yet  they  leave  them  not  without  great 
imperfection,  as  they  Hand  for  things.  For  our 
names  of  fubftances  being  not  put  barely  for  our 
ideas,  but  being  made  ufe  of  ultimately  to  repre- 
fent  things,  and  fo  are  put  in  their  place,  their 
figniiication  mull  agree  with  the  truth  of  things, 
as  well  as  with  mens  ideas.  And  therefore  in 
fub (lances,  we  are  not  always  to  reft  in  the  ordi- 
nary complex  idea,  commonly  received  as  the  fig- 
nification of  that  word,  but  mufi;  go  a  little  farther, 
and  inquire  into  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
things  themfelves,  and  thereby  perfect,  as  much 
as  we  can,  our  ideas  of  their  diltincl  fpecies;  or 
elfe  learn  them  from  fuch  as  are  ufed  to  that  fort  of 
tilings,  and  are  experienced  in  them.  For,  fince 
it  is  intended  their  names  mould  (land  for  fuch 
collections  of  fimple  ideas  as  do  really  exift  in 
things  themfelves,  as  well  as  for  the  complex  idea 
ih  other  mens  minds,  which  in  their  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation they  ftand  for  :  therefore  to  define  their 
names  right,  natural  hiftory  is  to  be  inquired  in- 
to ;  and  their  properties  are,  with  care  and  exa- 
mination, to  be  found  out.  For  it  is  not  enough, 
for  the  avoiding  inconveniencies  in  difcourfes  and 
arguings  about  natural  bodies  and  fubftantial 
things,  to  have  learned  from  the  propriety  of 
the  language,  the  common  but  confufed,  or  very 
imperfect  idea,  to  which  each  word  is  applied, 
and  to  keep  them  to  that  idea  in  our  ufe  of  them  : 
but  we  muft,  by  acquainting  ourfelves  with  the 
hiftory  of  that  fort  of  things  rectify  and  fettle  our 
complex  idea,  belonging  to  each  fpecific  name  •, 
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and  in  difcourfe  with  others,  (if  we  find  them  mi- 
flake  us),  we  ought  to  tell  what  the  complex  idea 
is  that  we  make  fuch  a  name  ftand  for.  This  is 
the  more  neceffary  to  be  done  by  all  thofe  who 
fearch  after  knowledge,  and  philofophical  verity, 
in  that  children  being  taught  words  whilft  they 
have  but  imperfect  notions  of  things,  apply  them 
at  random,  and  without  much  thinking,  and  fel- 
dom  frame  determined  ideas  to  be  fignified  by 
them.  Which  cuftom,  (it  being  eafy,  and  fer- 
ving  well  enough  for  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  and 
converfation)  they  are  apt  to  continue,  when  they 
?re  men  :  and  fo  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  learn- 
ing words  firft,  and  perfectly,  but  make  the  no- 
tions to  which  they  apply  thofe  words  after- 
wards, very  overtly.  By  this  means  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  men  fpeaking  the  proper  language  of 
their  country,  i.  e.  according  to  grammar-rules 
of  that  language,  do  yet  fpeak  very  improperly 
of  things  themfelves  ;  and  by  their  arguing  one 
with  another,  make  but  fmali  progrefs  in  the  dif- 
coveries  of  ufeful  truths,  and  the  knowledge  of 
things,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  themfelves 
and  not  in  our  imaginations  ;  and  it  matters  tfot 
much,  for  the  improvement  of  our  knowledge, 
how  they  are  called. 

§  25.  It  were  therefore  to  be  wimed,  that 
men,  verfed  in  phyfical  inquiries,  and  acquainted 
with  the  feveral  forts  of  natural  bodies,  would  let 
down  thofe  fimple  ideas,  wherein  they  obferve  the 
individuals  of  each  fort  conlfantly  to  agree.  This 
would  remedy  a  great  deal  of  that  confufion 
which  comes  from  feveral  perfons  applying  the 
fame  name  to  a  collection  of  a  fmaller  or  greater 
number  of  fenfible  qualities,  proportionablv  as 
they  have  been  more  or  lefs  acquainted  with,  or 
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accurate  in  examining  the  qualities  of  any  fort  of 
things,  which  come  under  one  denomination. 
But  a  dictionary  of  this  fort,  containing,  as  it 
were,  a  natural  hiftory,  requires  too  many  hands, 
as  well  as  too  much  time,  coft,  pains,  and  faga- 
city,  ever  to  be  hoped  for  ;  and  till  that  be  done, 
we  muft  content  ourfelves  with  fuch  definitions 
of  the  names  of  fubftances,  as  explain  the  fenfe 
men  ufe  them  in.  And  it  would  be  well,  where 
there  is  occafion,  if  they  would  afford  us  fo  much. 
This  yet  is  not  ufually  done  ;  but  men  talk  to  one 
another,  and  difpute  in  words,  whofe  meaning  is 
not  agreed  between  them,  out  of  a  miftake,  that 
the  fignification  of  common  words  are  certainly 
eftablifhed,  and  the  precife  ideas  they  (land  for, 
perfectly  known  ;  and  that  it  is  a  fhame  to  be  ig- 
norant of  them.  Both  which  fuppofitions  are 
falfe:  no  names  of  complex  ideas  having  fo  fettled 
determined  fignifications,  that  they  are  conftant- 
ly  ufed  for  the  fame  precife  ideas.  Nor  is  it  a 
fhame  for  a  man  not  to  have  a  certain  knowledge  of 
any  thing,  but  by  the  neceffary  ways  of  attaining 
it ;  and  fo  it  is  no  difcredit  not  to  know  what  pre- 
cife idea  any  found  Hands  for  in  another  man's 
mind,  without  he  declare  it  to  me  by  fome  other 
way  than  barely  ufing  that  found,  there  being  no 
other  way,  without  fuch  a  declaration,  certainly 
to  know  it.  Indeed,  the  neeeflity  of  communi- 
cation by  language,  brings  men  to  an  agreement 
in  the  fignification  of  common  words,  within 
fome  tolerable  latitude,  that  may  ferve  for  ordi- 
nary converfation  :  and  fo  a  man  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  wholly  ignorant  of  the  ideas  which  are  an- 
nexed to  words  by  common  ufe,  in  a  language 
familiar  to  him.  But  common  ufe  being:  but  a 
very  uncertain  rule,  which  reduces  itfelf  at  laft  to 
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the  ideas  of  particular  men,  proves  often  but  a  ve- 
ry variable  ftandard.     But  though  fuch  a  dictio- 
nary, as  I  have  above  mentioned,  will  require  too 
much  time,  coft  and  pains,  to  be  hoped  for  in 
this  age  j  yet,  methinks,  it  is  not  unreafonable  to 
propofe,  that  words  {landing  for  things,   which 
are  known    and  diftinguifhed  by  their   outward 
fhapes,  fhould  be  exprefled  by  little  draughts  and 
prints  made  of  them.     A  vocabulary  made  after 
this  fafhion,  would,  perhaps  with  more  eafe,  and 
in  lefs  time,  teach  the  true  fignification  of  many 
terms,  efpecially  in  languages  of  remote  countries 
or  ages,  and  fettle  truer  ideas  in  mens  minds  of 
feveral  things,  whereof  we  read  the  names  in  an- 
tient  authors,  than  all  the  large  and  laborious  com- 
ments of  learned  critics.     Naturalifts,  that  treat 
of  plants  and  animals,  have  found  the  benefit  of 
this  way  :    and  he  that  has  had  occafion  to  con- 
fult  them,  will  have  reafon  to  confefs,  that  he  has 
a  clearer  idea  of  opium  or  ibex,  from  a  little  print 
of  that  herb,  or  beaft,  than  he  could  have  from  a 
long  definition  of  the  names  of  either  of  them. 
And  fo  no  doubt,  he  would  have  oi  flrigil  and 
ftjlrum,  if  inflead  of  a  curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which 
are  the  Englifh  names  dictionaries  render  them  by, 
he  could  fee  ftamped  in  the  margin,  fmall  pictures 
of  thefe  inftruments,  as  they  were  in  ufe  amongft 
the  antients.     Toga,  tunica,  pallium,   are  words 
eafily  tranilated  by  gown,   coat,    and  cloak  ,•   but 
we  have  thereby  no  more  true  ideas  of  the  fafhion 
of  thofe  habits  amongft  the  Romans,  than  we 
have  of  the  faces  of  the  taylors  who  made  them. 
Such  things  as  thefe,  which  the  eye  diftinguiihes 
by  their  fhapes,  would  be  beft  let  into  the  mind 
by  draughts  made  of  them,  and  more  determine 
the  fignification  of  fuch  words,  than  any  ether 
Vol.  II.  M  m 
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words  fet  for  them,    or  made  ufe  of  to  define 
them.     But  this  only  by  the  bye. 

§  26.  Fifthly,  If  men  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
to  declare  the  meaning  of  their  words,  and  defi- 
nitions of  their  terms  are  not  to  be  had ;  yet  this  is 
the  leaft  that  can  be  expected,  that  in  all  difcourfes 
wherein  one  man  pretends  to  inftruct,  or  convince 
another,  he  mould  ufe  the  fame  word  conftantly 
in  the  fame  fenfe  :  if  this  were  done,  (which  no- 
body can  refufe  without  great  difingenuity)  many 
of  the  books  extant  might  be  fpared,  many  of 
the  controverfies  in  difpute  would  be  at  an  end, 
feveral  of  thofe  great  volumes,  fwollen  with  am- 
biguous words,  now  ufed  in  one  fenfe,  and  by 
and  by  in  another,  would  fhrink  into  a  very  nar- 
row compafs  ;  and  many  of  the  philofophers,  to 
mention  no  other,  as  well  as  poets  works,  might 
be  contained  in  a  nut-fhell. 

I  27.  But  after  all,  the  provifion  of  words  is 
fo  fcanty  in  refpect  of  that  infinite  variety  of 
thoughts,  that  men,  wanting  terms  to  fuit  their 
precife  notions,  will,  notwithftanding  their  ut- 
moft  caution,  be  forced  often  to  ufe  the  fame 
word  in  fomewhat  different  fenfes.  And  though 
in  the  continuation  of  a  difcourfe,  or  the  purfuit 
of  an  argument,  there  be  hardly  room  to  digrefs 
into  a  particular  definition,  as  often  as  a  man  va- 
ries the  fignification  of  any  term  ',  yet  the  import 
of  the  difcourfe  will,  for  the  moft  part,  if  there 
be  no  defigned  fallacy,  fufficiently  lead  candid  and 
intelligent  readers  into  the  true  meaning  of  it : 
but  where  that  is  not  fufEcient  to  guide  the  read- 
er, there  it  concerns  the  writer  to  explain  his 
meaning,  and  {hew  in  what  fenfe  he  there  ufes 
that  term. 

Ihe  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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